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INDIA’S MONETARY MUDDLE*^ 

By Mr. B. P. Ararkar, M.A. 

“ The ideas of economists and political philosophers, lioth when 
they a,re right and when they are wrong, are more powerful than is 
commonly understood. Indeed the world is ruled by little else . . . . 
Madmen in authority, who hear voices in the air, are distilling their 
frenzy from some academic scribbler of a few years back. I am sure 
the power of vested interests is vastly exaggerated compared with the 
gradual encroachment of ideas. Not indeed immediately, but after a. 
certain interval; for in the field of economic and fiolitical thought then? 
are not many who are influenced by new theories after they are twenty- 
live or thirty years of age, so that the ideas which civil servants and 
politicians and even agitators apply to current events are not likely to 
be the newest. But soon or late, it is ideas, not vested interests, which 
are dangerous for good or evil.’' 

—Keynes, General Theory of Employment, p. 383. 
I 

“ Currency,” Disraeli is reported to have said, “ has made more 
people mad than love.” By this he probably referred to that type of 

* This paper was read at the Agra 'Rconomic Conference in December 19*96. That Conference 
by an overwhelming majority declared itself in favour of a reduction of the ratio from Is. 6d. to a 
lower level even at this stage in the development of currency in India, 
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foolhardy madness which would stick to preconceived ideas in the face 
of contradictory evidence rather than to the madness which only the 
love of the subject itself might create! Well, so far as the Indian 
currency issue is concerned, to open discussion on such a highly con¬ 
troversial question as the Ratio (e.g.) is to bring a veritable hornets’ 
nest about one s ears. Yet, I cannot resist the temptation and say that 
“ I come to bury the Ratio, not to unearth it.” For, although the 
subject prescribed for tlie ('onference covers a somewhat wider held, 
the recent European devaluations and the chain of causes Avhicli led to 
them have been so well narrated by our monetary c'hroniclers that per¬ 
haps little remains to be added or explored in that direction and the 
latter part of the subject still remains as atti-aclivc as ever. Moreover, 
after a careful study of the subject, 1 feel that the pitched battles of 
not so very long ago have not exhausted the possibilitiexs of further light 
on this subject, especially in the new setting ])rovided by the recent 
international monetary developments, in the light of the growing post¬ 
war literature on the theories of foreign exchange and monetary policy, 
and in view of the history of the rupee during the last teji or fifteen 
years. Nothing is easicir, especially after the event, than to take a 
cynical pleasure in exposing the short-sighted errors of men in authority 
and the logical blunders of economic teachers against the background of 
the new doctiines; but the raking up of dead issues is essential if their 
ghosts are going to haunt us and jiast experience, especially of the bitter 
variety, may usefully be brought home to such other erring individuals to 
save further catastrophes, if we can. The history of Indian currency 

Siuco the ]>apcr was written, owiii*; 1o several can'-;es, the Indian wholesale and other price 
levels liavc showm a rising icndoncy of late. The qiieslion would, therefore, suggest it.self whether 
Uu-re is still a case for reduction of the ratio or for an independent experiment in currency standards 
in India. I would unhcsitaliiigly answer such a (lucstioii in the afiirmativo and for the following 
reasons : (1) In the first idiice, the rise in prices is not at all so considerable as would he necessary 
to bring the price siructure of India into alignmcnl wiih its cust slriieturc, am! a still higher rise 
would he necessary to provide the producer, whether he is an agriculturist or industrialist, with .a 
sufficient margin of profit. At present the outgoings of the producer are still in wide disparity with 
his incomings; and so long as this continues to he the ca.'^e, the problems of rural indchtednosi; on tlic 
one liand and that of industrial unemployment on the other will conlimie to infest the economic lifo 
of I Ills (!Oimlry. (2) Secondly, as compared to other countries our price rise is almost insignificant. 
I’his moans that wdien the Crisis comes, prices in India will sag furtlier than prices in otlier countries. 
In this respect, it can he, said that our economy is suffering from a kind of low-blood pressure through¬ 
out, and owing to the continuous, restricting and cramping influence of the sterling exchange standard, 
couplod with a higli ratio, it has never really got a chance of attaining its full stature. For these 
and several other reasons, which space prevents me from ileveloping, T adhere to the ])osition that 
either Devaluation or Monetary Independence is an absolute necessity. 
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IS a story of the pathetic struggle between an all-powerful, dogmatic, 
impenitent group of foreign vested interests and oHicials and the 
representatives of the j)eople. “ No jam today, jam tomorrow,” has 
been, in brief, the Governments response to the people’s demand on 
every occasion: and what is England’s meat has been India’s poison in 
the matter of India’s demand for a, gold currency (now happily defunct, 
though at the time fully justiliahle) and in that of llatio, as in many 
another matter of f)ublic economi(!s. History repeats itself: today 
again the Government of India has been talking the language of 
internationalism (refusing to have any “ jiart or lot ” in a race of 
depreciation) as it did in the nineties playing the role of a long supporter 
of bimetallism and in the last fifty years or so keeping clear of the taint 
of gold on the ground that India’s currency demand for the yellow 
metal might injure foreign monetary interests! 

llefore going into the pros and cons of the (jueslion, perhaps it will 
he convenient if I state my conclusions riglitaway, to facilitate the 
gathering of the thread of argument, and then come to the details. 

1. Firstly, then, the time is undoubtedly opportune for a recon¬ 
sideration and revision of our monetary policy, especially in view of the 
explicit promise contained in the preamble of llcserve Bank Act which 
runs as follows: 

“ And whereas in the present disorganisation of the monetary 
systems of the world it is not possible to determine what will lie suitable 
as a permanent basis for the Indian monetary vsystem. 

But whereas it is expedient to make temjiorary provision on the 
basis of the existing monetary system, and to leave the question of the 
monetary standard best suited to India to be considered when the 
international monetary situation has become sufficiently clear and stable 
to make it possible to frame permanent measures; etc;.” 

This preamble to the Act has lieen inserted fi-om the veiy first stage 
of the reading of the Bill by the Government itself and was not thrust 
upon an unwilling executive by a cantankerous legislature. The way, 
however, in which the Government has tried to hush up discussion of the 
currency issue—leave aside a regular inquiry into our currency re¬ 
quirements—suggests either that the preamble was not in.serted 
in good faith or that the Government thinks that the international 
monetary position has not yet “ liecome sufficiently clear and stable.” 
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The political dodges and counter-dodges, whicli characterised the recent 
Assembly manoeuvres, further suggest that the Government is not pre¬ 
pared to face the issue of the standard in a straighforward manner. 
One does not know who are the economic advisers of the Government or 
what are their intellectual credentials; hut this much is certain that the 
deep-rooted conviction with which the Finance Member has been turn¬ 
ing down all requests for a consideration of the monetary situation is 
the result of his being either misinformed or misguided by non-Indian 
interests. Even some of the best supporters of the 18d. ratio in 1926 had 
visualised a situation in which, if gold prices showed a sagging 
tendency, the ratio could be revised in a downward direction to 
protect the Indian price structure from itollapse.’ It is a pity, 
therefore, that the Goveiiiment has stuck to its ratio with a bulldog 
tenacity. 

2. The second conclusion is that the liupee is overvalued in rela¬ 
tion to (i) sterling since 1924, (ii) the rest of the sterling area since 
1931, (iii) the new devalued currencies of 1936, (iv) the currencies of 
our chief competitors, viz., Japan, England, the United States etc., 
and (v) goods, Ixith external and internal. 

3. The third (.sonclusion is that the right ideal for our currency 
policy is (a) to delink the rupee from sterling mainly because the 
management of sterling is not on all fours with the requirements of the 
price-structure of India whicli is largely of the primary variety, and 
{h) to take steps to reflate the internal price-level and re-galvanise indus¬ 
try np to a point of equilibrium with costs, i.e., of full employment by 
any or all of the following methods : 

(/) Currency expansion, corresponding to the sterling assets 
now being provided by the excess of gold exports which is 
rigging up the exchange to the upper point,—an 
expansion unaccompanied by a borrowing programme in 
the rupee market 

{ii) extension of credit facilities for agriculture and industry 
through the regular machinery provided by the Keserve 
Bank, 


1 Keyues, l<ivi(ience before tlie Hilton Young Commission, Qq. 12981, 13005; also Sir Basil 
BluclicU himself, Minutes of Evidence, q. 116. 
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ini) a well-planned public works pi’ogi'aninre, as a second line 
of defence, 

(/r) a programme of deficit biulgeting, 

(c) correction of the balance of trade with a view to the full 
utilisation of gold exj^orts towards industrial financing 
and debt cancellation I'athci than towards ])ayment of 
income items like home charges etc. 

4. The fourth conclusion is that if the rupee laiuiot })e delinked, 
an immediate devaluation be effected in terms of the sterling currencies 
and t he devalued gold currencies, with a view to (i) safeguarding India's 
competitive position in the world’s staple mai’kets, and (ii) rchabilitat- 
nig the cost-prices relationshiiJ which has been seriously disrupted since 
15)22, in a progressively destructive manner. ’I’he Ifid. I'atio is Jiot 
l)articularly sacrosaiu;t in this connet4iojj, but from 10 per cent to 20 ])ei‘ 
cent devaluation would be necessary, as thej'e is considerable lee-way to 
be made up for the mobilisation of the mass stagnant, sagging agri¬ 
cultural prices of India. 


II 

I shall now come to the rationale of these conclusions and first try 
to thresh out within as small a compass as possible the t heoretical issues 
involved in these discussions. T’he central theoretical issue in Indian 
currency has indeed been that of the “ natural ratio,” as our currency 
has been from the very beginning an Exchange Htandard, whether it be 
gold or sterling. T’he next important issue has been whether India's 
choice should be price stability or exchange stability; stability of prices 
being interpreted in the old classical sense of a stability of the chosen 
index of ju ices. Apart from these two main strands of theoiy, histori¬ 
cally, there have been the antiquarian propositions of convertibility or 
inconvertibility and of gold standard oersus sterling. It will not be 
an exaggeration to say that throughout the monetary discussions in 
India, our thinkers have not been able to see the wood for the trees; and 
sometimes at any rate there has bfsen so much confusion that debaters 
have actually given up their respective positions and unconsciously 
exchanged them. 
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liBt US take a bird’s-eye view of the leading ideas as to what consti¬ 
tutes the “ natural ratio ” in the 192G-7 discussions. The first problem 
which exercised the minds of the controversialists in those days was 
whether the 18d. ratio in 1925 and thereafter assumed the position of a 
norm : i.e., was there a mutual adjustment of the ratio and prices-? I 
have given the facts of the Indian case in the next section; here only 
this much need be said that this notion of a natui’al ratio was wrong and 
misconceivetl ah oro. If you raise the ratio artificially above its natural 
level to any extent, and keep it fiegged at the new level, the internal 
price structure, especially the wholesale part of it, is hound to get itself 
adjusted at a lower level to the new ratio. The natural ratio, in that 
respect, bears some affinities to the na,tural rate of interest of Wicksell— 
if it is infringed either in the upward or downward direction the effect 
on prices is in the oirposite direction; thus there is a negative correlation 
between artificial alterations in the exchange and the movement of 
prices. For this reason, the so-called adjustment is possible with any 
ratio whatevei’, whether it he alKwe or below the natural level: this does 
not, therefore, provide a criterion, especially as a fall or rise in prices 
IS j>ossible for reasons other than changes in the exchange rate, 
simultaneously operating. Thus in the years 1922 to 1927 prices in 
India were falling gradually at times and rapidly at others—partly in 
sympathy with agricultural prices all over the world. We cannot just 
for that reason declare that our ratio was artificially high. Nor, on the 
other hand, (ian anybody assert, as the Hilton Young Commission did 
and even Sir P. Thakurdas implicitly accepted, that because prices had 
fallen in the same proportion as the ratio had risen there was a presump¬ 
tion of a natural level in this. The rupee prices would have been 
adjusted even to a 2s. rupee if ruthless contraction had been carried 
out. The point to be borne in mind is that mutual adjustment is only 
possible when neither the exchange nor the prices are controlled—and 
this could hardly ever be the case in an exchange standard management, 
or was actually the case with the rupee ratio in 1923-27. 

The next criterion suggested by writers was wiiether the ratio had 
been adjusted to both internal and external prices. Now if by these 

2 Hilton yonvig Cominission's Beport, paras 182 (T.; Sir P. Thakurdas’s Minute of Dissent, 
panis 82 ff.; H. L. Chablani, Studies in Indian Currency and Exchange^ pp. 194 d.; Sir J. C. Coyaji, 
The Indian Currency System, p. 200 ff. etc. 
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terms, “ internal ’’and “ external ” we mean respectively the price- 
levels of goods of domestic trade and of foreign trade of the country, 
then there is neither the necessity nor the possibility of these two price- 
levels showing an exactly parallel movement over any length of time 
either due to intrinsic factors or by the action of artificial changes in 
the exchange ratio. The two price-levels correspond to two dilTerent 
cotuDosites L'elonging to two distinct maidcets which are not directly and 
equally ali'ected by a common cause." Thus there is no sense in which 
we can speak of adjustment of the rat io to both internal and external 
prices as interpreted in the alKive sense. However, if by the two terms 
we mean prices in foreign countries and prices in our own,' there is 
some meaning in a ratio-pi-ice equilibrium, but only on tv\(» assumptions ; 
(a) that the ]>rices abroad and prices at home relate to 1 he same composite 
t'ommodity of international signilicance, and (/>) that the foreign 
countries in a body belong to the same standard. The best comparative 
index availulile for {a) is the wholesale index of each country. If the 
second assumption does not materialise, it is enough if the country whose 
curreiKy is (diosen as standard (e.g., England) alone is (onsidered. 
There is one fallacy, however, against which w’e will have to guard our¬ 
selves ; thus the mere fact that at a certain date the sevei'al indices came 
togethei- at a definite ligure does not mean that was necessarily any 
equilibrium. Thus Sir Basil Bhuhett in his Evidence before the Royal 
Commis.cion said tliat “ British., American and Indian prices have 
come together at a figure of alwiit KiO.”"’ 

Sir Basil Blackett did not (onsider the divergent dynamics of the 
various indices, the rate at wdiich the ])rices w'ere falling or rising. 
The English, American and Indian ])rices were not moving at the same 
rate and it was merely a fortuitous coincidence that tlie indices came 
tf)gether at 160. There was no theoretical significance to be attached 
to that fact. As a matter of fact, the Commission themselves admitted 


•I C f. Kpyiips, Trfahne on A/onei/, \ol. i, Chapter on Diffusion of Prices, where he pointe out that 
an initial impulse may spread disparately among the various i)ri(!os whkh may remain for long 
])ermancntly divorced from one another. See also my Theory of Monetary Poticij, Chapters 0 and 10 
lor this and other allied issues raised tbronghont this paper. 

■1 Thus, J. C. Coyaji, op. cit., p. 300, “ Is it a fact that in India prices liave fallen to a greater 
extent than in other eonntries? Such would have certainly been the case had there been sui'h an 
excessive deflation.” Also Ililion Report, paras 186 onwards; Chablaui, op. cit., p. 222. 

“ Q- 27; also his Delhi University Lecture of 23 November 1S)26, 
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(para 186) that “ from October 1924 to September 1925 there was a 
rapid and violent downward movement of the rupee price-level which 
was not the reflex of any similar movement in world prices.”" This 
admission which was meant to illustrate l,he jiroposition of the criterion 
in the previous paragraphs of this pajier that prices had been adjusted 
to a liigher ratio is decidedly damaging to conclusion based on the 
present criterion. 

But there is yet another criterion available for determining 
whether the ratio was a natural one or not. That is the criterion 
of the relationship between prices and costs. Sometimes, in 
the classical style, " wages ” are .substituted for “ costs ” here, but 
although wages are a jireponderant element in most costs, we must also 
pay attention to other fixed and contractual costs, such as interest on 
past commitments, rent, land revenue etc. These elements of (‘osts 
which (‘onstitute the out-goings of the producer have to be balanced 
against the prices (i.e., in-comings) obtained. During the currency 
controversies of 1924-27, no proof was brought forward to show that 
either wages or any of these costs had fallen in the same proportion as 
prices, although that august Imdy of wage-earners, the Madras Govern¬ 
ment wept tears over the po.ssible contingency (in the event of a 16d. 
ratio) of a future fall in wages, without so much as pausing to think 
what the real wages Ivad actually come to like, when what they meant 
to say really was that, the sterling value of the fat salaries of the hurm 
mirihs would come to be less! Yet, this indeed has been the gravamen 
of the east, against the IBd. ratio that while the costs (which are, in 
India, of an intfirmedhtie duration without any reference to, say, a 
ratio of 2s. which prevailed before 1873) were attuned to a 16d. ratio 
and furthei aggravated by an u})wa.rd tendency during the War years. 
The rigidity of the wage and costs structure which was responsible for 
the debacle which, e.g., followed the return to gold of England in 1925 
was also a. i)otent factor in brijiging about a. long-drawn depression in 
India which really commenced in 1922.' 

Off. Coyaji, o/>. p. 30H; Chablani, op. cil.^ p. 223. 

7 A oaveut must ho oufcerod here against the pradioc, first adopted in the KeyncS‘C!hurchin 
controversies in 1925 (See Keynes’s Kconomic Consequences of Mr. Churchill etc.) and recently 
reasserted by Sir ITcnry Strakosoh in tho columns of flic Econmnisl, of regarding cost of living indices 
as indicative of the trend of costs of produclion. It may be roundly said that there is not the slightest 
connection hefwren the two. Cost of Jiving indices represent the prices of goods of final consumption 
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Apart from the above three criteria of exchange normality, there 
is one more consideration which is relevant to onr problem : that is the 
lelation between the exchange rate and the balance of payments. It is 
an elementary proposition that an artificial redu(^tion of the ratio 
simnltaneously acts as a proportionate bounty on exports and a 
proportionate handicap on imports, other things being equal. T think 
both (Dinmonsense and science are at f)ne in this; yet, so much has been 
written to show that this jjrojfosition is incorrect that one almost 
hesitaies to say that those who deny it are merely exorcising the obvious. 
The negative correlation between exchange rnani/ptihiUon and the export 
series and the jiositive correlation between the former and the import 
series cannot either be clearly established or disproved by reference to 
statisti(;s, because the other things seldom remain the same and because 
it if! impoftsihlfi to (jet at figures for the situation which would hare 
arisen if other things had altered hut the excha.nge were st('ady. Thus, 
for exanii)le, statistics given by several leading Indian writers to disprove 
this proposition in connection with India’s foreign trade entirely miss 
the mark, bec-ause currency changes apart, the foreign trade of India 
like that of most countries, after the Industrial Revolution and all that 
it stood for, could not but have shown a constantly upward trend.** 
Therefore, statistic's showing a prima facie contrariety to this proposition 
cannot disprove it; but if, in spite of contrary forces, exports fell and 
imports rose as a result of, say, raising the ratio, this would be a, proof 
jiositive of the rule. 

There .are, however, one or two further points which are not often 
well understood in this connection. Thus, very often rising exports 


babitnally cotisunied by wage-earners (in indnsirial cdlies, in faet.), and iioitiier wages nor otlier co.sts 
depend on ilicin. Only where, as in some of the Australian States, there is an antoriiatic legal 
provision for it, can wages he adjusted to costs of living. The seeming corrcsponilenee lietween costs 
of production and cost of living is probably due to the word “ costs ”* which is common to both and 
to the fact that cost of Jiving indices and costs of production are both inelastic in tluMi- movements. 
See my Theory of Monetary Policy, pp. 84 IT. 

It is rather curious that the protagonists of Ihe 18d. ratio tried to have it both ways to show 
that the ratio had established itself in all the above three senses and criter;ia—proving much too 
much, because the three criteria can never give identical or harmonious results. 

8 rigou, ill his Sydney Ball Lecture on “ The Function of Economic Analysis,” has got some 
pithy and useful things to say about the use of the statistical method in economics. Particularly, see 
his remarks upon the utility of inoculation in Poona during the plague of the nineties. 

As regards the repercussions which foreign trade in India felt during the war and post war 
years due to causes other than the exchange, they are too w-ell-known to be repeated. 

F. 2 
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and falling imports bring about a rise in the ex(!hange itself under a 
standard which is not at the moment aiming at exchange stability; in 
such a case there will necessarily be a positive correlation between 
exchange movements and export movements and a negative one in the 
case of imports. This case is clearly outside the scope of our jiroposi- 
tion which only holds for manipulated exchanges. It may tell us 
something about a natural ratio which is brought about by the mutual 
interaction of exchange and foreign trade where neither is controlled; 
but in ascertaining whether a paiticular exchange rate chosen is 
natural or not, this objection does not make a deliverance. Ijj the case 
of Indian exchange, there is no doubt whatever that the exchange was 
manipulated and held at 18d. with effort and deliberation. For this 
reason, a natural ratio may in a sense be defined as one which necessi¬ 
tates the least amount of management one way or other. The second 
point which I would like to raise in this regard is the fact that some¬ 
times, owing to the choice of a very low parity for exchange, imports 
may be discouraged initially and exports tremendously encouraged; 
but the consequences of a favourable balan(;e and more particularly of 
the rise of internal prices, which would come about later, would be an in¬ 
crease of production and employment all round and a greater demand for 
imports due to that increase. Thus, the recent experience of Japan 
suggests that a steep depreciation of currency may in fact raise both 
imports (particularly of raw materials) as well as exports; the same is 
true of Australia since 1931.'^ The conclusion of the above discussion 
is that an unnaturally high ratio has the dangerous capacity of turning 
a country’s balance from a “ favourable ” into an “ adverse ” position 
with the attendant result of exports of gold or securities or Iwth. 

As regards the second important issue involved in our currency dis¬ 
cussions, viz., that of the monetary ideal, T hope at this date, at any 
rate, there are none amongst us who would plump for an exchange 
stability which would disrupt all our internal equilibria beyond repair : 
even the diehard supporters of the 18d. ratio have paid their homage to 
price stability when it suited them to do so. Thus Sir J. C. Coyaji says 

0 Mr. li. Sayers m a recent arficle in the Economica (August, 1934) on the Japanese Yen 
Depreciation, has produced figures to show that as a result of depreciation the balance of payments 
was actually disequilibrated. But in view of the above it would be clear that there is nothing in 
this to invalidate our proposition; and besides, there arc ways and ways in which a balance of 
payments may be upset, not all of them hanuful, 
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that if the price-level remained relatively steady during 1922-24 as a 
result of a pegged ratio, he “ would go further and assert that it was 
very necessary in the interests of price stability.”"’ Similarly Keynes, 
who in 1913 blessed the sterling exchange standard for India and was 
thus partly responsible for its almost indefinite perpetuation, cxiuld still 
congratulate the Indian currency authorities that they had kept the 
Indian price structure so secure and immune from outside disturbances 
during the post-War years.“ It is a strange virtue indeed discovered 
in exchange manipulation by a pegged I’af io, that il sometimes kept 
prices steady, but it ill becomes the protagonists of the 18d. ratio to 
persist in its support even when prices fell and continued to fall from 
1924 onwards, if they would also thus flirt with the notion of price 
stabilitv.’“ 

As a mat ter of fact, even price stability is today }• discarded ideal; 
when costs of production are falling or are disproportionately high, 
merely price stability would not lead to either maximum production or 
maximum employment. Thus those who are patting the Government on 
its back today, for having achieved a stability of pric^es (at a figure of 
about 90) forget that this stability is accompanied by a great and per¬ 
sistent disjiarity between prices and costs v/hich have been left high arid 

dry.whether in the industrial or in the agricultural sphere,—and that 

the wide-spread unemployment and indebtedness in the country are the 
consequenc’es of that disparity. The price-level in India is shouting 
for a rise; but so long as the depressing influence of an inflated ratio is 
operative it is futile to expect that this would come about. 

Still it is a view held by many that reflation of prices up to a point 
of equilibrium with costs, or what is the same thing reduction of the 
interest rates and exiiansion of currency with a view to speeding up the 
rate of investment and the propensity to i-onsume t ill the point of full 
equilibrium is reached, may not help a ret!overy or rehabilitation, and 
my friend Prof. P. J. Thomas often quotes an old discarded dictum of 
Keynes that “ You caniiot grow fat by using a bigger belt.” Thus, 
according to Professor Thomas, “ Currency manipulation (i.e., 

10 Op. (.if., p. 302. 

11 HiJton Yoimj; Comiriission Bcporfc, Evidence, Q. 13027. 

3 2 B. N. Kaul, in the Delhi Conference Number rf the 1. J. of Economics (1033) apjuovea of 
the 18d. ratio on the ground that the price-fall was arrested. 
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exchange manipulation) is no suitable means for producing a stable rise 
in prices. As Keynes puts it, you cannot grow fat by using a bigger belt. 
A general upward trend of firices is desirable, but such a change can 
come alx)ut by an increase in demand and employment. It must begin 
at the employment end and not at the currency end. Hence the highly 
beneficial results which might have come from a carefully designed 
public works expenditure in India after the depression reached the 
bottom.Now apart from the question as to what really are the views 
of Keynes in such matters, in the first place, it stands to logic that al¬ 
though wo need not perhaps use a bigger belt, this is no reason why we 
should use one so short as would almost strangle us out of our breath! 
As Professor Thomas is specifically dealing with the question of devalua¬ 
tion here, we might mention that it is .it least postdhie that the belt of 
the ratio might have been too tight all these years. That was precisely 
the complaint of Keynes against the post-War gold parity of the pound 
and as far as monetary expansion is concerned, it is all in the Treatise 
and the General Theory, whetlier you like it or not. Keynes’s real view 
is not that there is only one “ public works ” end to bi ing aboul- greater 
employment but that there are various ends suitable for different situa¬ 
tions severally or jointly : countries on an exchange standard might find 
exchange depretaation helpful: in othei's both currenc'y and credit ex¬ 
pansion through the machinery of the note issue and the bank rate 
might be tried; in still others public works or fiscal measures enabling 
expansion within a closed area might be more expedient. Here are the 
various ends and possibilities—which can be tried by the Governments 
in India as they have been tried elsewhere. But what have we here but 
all the orthodoxy, nihilism, pessimism and do-nothingism lhat we might 
expect of an unenterprising, antiquarian and anarchronistic Govern¬ 
ment? Professor Thomas pins his faith on public works, but in view 
of the low ratio of 4 :3 of primary to secondary employment which he 
has worked out.’^ I doubt very much if the solution of the gigantic 
problem of unemployment and of prices can be suitably managed by a 
public works programme, which would liave to lie on a really tremen¬ 
dous scale to touch these problems. I have no objection to public works 

Indian Economist, Novi-inluir 9, 1936, and plaewliere. 

14 See bis paper on “A IMan for Economic llecovery ” in the Vtilna Conference Number 
(April 1935) of the I. J, E. 
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fer se, however. On the other hand, devaluation would give an imme¬ 
diate relief to traders and producers by taking a load off the price and 
trade structures of our ei‘oriomy, and would redress the wrong that has 
been done all these years by giving an all-round impetus to trade, both 
foreign and domestic. 

There is another objection raised by ci’itics against devaluation and 
reflation, r!i.z., that the advantages are Iwund to le ienvporary. This 
objection reminds me of an American merchant in a Mark Twain novel, 
who on being told that “ Beauty is only skin-deep ” replied that it was 
deep enough for most men! Thus even supposing the advantages of 
these measures are really of a temporary duration, I think the duration 
is long enough for most economies to avail of. But. it is a fallacy, in 
the first place, that the advantages of depreciation are temporary. And 
secondly, it is a mistake to suppose that depreciation is asked for in 
order that we slioiild reap some undeserved advantages which are not 
indicated by the exigencies of the situation. As T see it, depre(viation 
is inquired not as a windfall but as a highly necessary correi'tive for all 
the disadvantages which have been hampering our economy of late. It 
is said that when prices rise all round, there would cease to be any 
advantage, and the merchants and producers wdll c’lamour for further 
doses of devaluation. But those who assert that all priens and all costs 
would rise in the same proportion in a kind of Marathon race do not 
know the a-b-c of the pricing mechanism. Various monetary mea.sures 
would affect different price-groups in various ways. It all depends on 
where the money factor is first inserted. Thus in the case of exchange 
devaluation, the international price-level in the terms of our currency 
will experience an immediate rise which would be automaXic and nearly 
pioportionate to the degree of devaluation, because the exiliange rate 
(which is nothing but the terms at which we are jirejiared to buy foreign 
goods and sell our own) will immediately open up possibilities of a 
greater demand for our goods. As regards the domestic price-level, 
this will be affected indirectly and to the extent to which diffusion of 
the initial impulse of devaluation and consequent expansion of purchas¬ 
ing power takes place to that price-level. Thus there may come about 
a more or less permanent re-stratification of relative prices.^" The next 


15 Keynes, Treatise, Vol. i, pp. 8‘J—94. 
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proposition is that the rise in prices will not be communicated to costs 
of production except to a very small extent. Cost of living might 
indeed rise, as a retail price-level would rise in a less elastic manner 
than the rupee international wholesale price-level. But there is no 
automatic; machinery causing wages to rise in consequence in this 
country, as in most; and, moreover, so far as India is concerned, wages 
are usually a part of the residual income of the agri(;ulturist not his 
outgoings. Land revenue and rent, irrigation rates, interest on the 
vast accumulated debt—these are fixed, contractual items. The agri¬ 
culturist in India does not live on imports, nor does his equipment con¬ 
sist of imported implements to the extent commonly supposed; thus if 
imports are slightly dearer, he will not be hurt. We can rest assured, 
therefore, that the tears which the Government sheds for tlie poor 
agriculturist are either the tears of innocents or the tears of crocodiles. 
As regards industries, .some elements in custs would rise, but total (;osts 
per unit cannot rise in the same proportion as prices and there will 
remain a margin for expansion of production or at least the ])rescnt 
negative margin will be wiped out. There is another obsession that 
haunts some of us, viz., the fear that the middlemen might poc;ket all 
the profits at the expense of the producer; this fear is meaningless, be¬ 
cause, although the middlemen can avail themselves of a temporary lag 
between port prices and up-country prices, still as the war and post-war 
periods show, the rise in the prices of staples is very soon communicated 
to the producing centres owing to intense competition among the middle¬ 
men. The speed with which the price rise is communicated may further 
be improved by putting .some i)ep into the slow and somnolent machinery 
recently created for the Marketing Surveys, etc. 

Ill 

Let us now come to the factual position in India and in the rest of 
the world. In the pervious section, I dealt with the theoretical aspects 
of devaluation; we shall now see how different countries have fared 
under different monetary therapeutics. I think by now we should 
generally agree that a lie direct has been given by recent monetary 
history to the fears and doubts of the Deflationists; anyone who doubts 
that should peruse from end to end the Monetary Reviews of the League 
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of Nations of recent years. Thus, the latest one for 1935-36, after 
making a careful survey of the entire field of the world’s monetary deve¬ 
lopments, declares that “ It must be recorded, as a matter of historical 
fact, that in those few countries which did not eit.her depreciate their 
currency or use the protection afforded by exchange conti'ol to pursue an 
expansionist monetary policy, no considerable measure of economic im¬ 
provement had taken place by the end of 1935.” (p. 56) But if further 

facts are necessary as reminders, I shall recount them briefly here. 

The classical examples of the failure of deflationist policies are 
(a) England between 1925 and 1931 and (?>) the gold hloc between 1931 
and 1936. The events in both are too well-known to need reciapitulation 
here. Oil the other hand, the .succe.ss of reflationist policies is illustrated 
in varying degrees by {a) tbe sterling area including particularly South 
Africa,”’ Australia^'^ and New Zealand,”^ Sweden,^" Denmark and 
Norway, and (/>) Japan and the United States.-" I will not waste time 
in giving the details of recovery in each of the.se countries but would 
direert attention to the cases of Japan and Australia, both of whom 
depreciated their currencies in such wi.se that they could keep intact 
their respective price and production structures and effect a solution of 
the cyclical problem almost overniglit. The yen was reduced in its gold 
value by nearly 65 per c'ent between 1930 and 1935, while the Australian 
pound was first depreciated in terms of sterling by 20 per cent in 1931 
and when the latter went off gold, it received a further dose of depre¬ 
ciation in September 1931. Australia, on the vei’ge of bankruptcy, 
reciovered her position by a, method which was pooh-poohed by the 
monetary prigs and “ .sound ” financiers all over the world. In view 
of all these things, it is a surprise that there should still linger amongst 
us a school of thought which would insist upon laissez-faire and status 
qno. Such people are generally afflicted by an inflation phobia, but it 
is not clear to them that the one thing that recent world events have 


Prof. C. S. Kieharila’ brilliant arlide on Ecojidmicj Revival in Soiitli Africa,” in tbo 
Economic Journal, December 1934. 

17 Copland, AiistrnHa in the World f'riftia, 1929—1933, pasRim. 

IS A. H. Tockor, “ Economic Eecovery in New Zealand ” in tlip Economic Rccordf Juno 1930, 
pp. 80 ff. 

10 Brinley Thomaa, Monetary Policy and Crises (A f^tiidy of Svvedisli Experience), pp. 109 £F. 

SO Charles fX Hardy, ‘‘ Devaluation of the Dollar,” Vuhlic Policy Pamphlet No. 8, pp. 15—22. 
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taught US is how to (iistinguish between a Hyper-inflation of the German 
type (of 1923) and a corrective reflation. 

Now what is the position in India ? In India, currency affairs 
have from the beginning been dominated by the famous “ triple 
interests,” viz., British producers and importers, the Government of 
India’s budget-makers, and British ollicials in India. The conflict 
between tliese interests and India is perennial and can never easily be 
resolved. We all know that the staunchest supporters of the 18d. ratio 
were amongst oflicial circ'les whose pockets would have been touched by 
a reduction. Yet it must be said that the salary scales which have 
been fixed for the (’ivil and Military services were fixed on the 16d. 
basis, and all these years since 1914 (with a short break) these services 
have been enjoying a windfall whidi has l)een further c.xtended by the 
stupendous rise in the real value of incomes, caused by the fall of prices. 
Indian wage-earners and salaried persons have also gained as consumers, 
but unemployment has hit these people only, not the British officials 
whose tenures have been as secure as the liock of Gibraltar during the 
years of retrenchment. No one, therefore, need feel any pang of sym¬ 
pathy for the British officials if the ratio is reduced. As regards the 
British producers and importers, again, the same reasoning generally 
holds good ; but if the British import trade were to lie badly hit by de- 
Iireciation, we might even bargain for a 10 per cent preference as a 
compensation for a 10 per cent, depreciation of exchange, if it came to 
that; we will still be gainers. The budgetary issue, however, is nothing 
but a meaningless lx)gey. In the fii’st place, wliy should we merely 
worry about the budgetary balance of the Government of India? There 
are Provincial budgets also to lie considered, and there are hundreds of 
thousands of private and commercial budgets, not to sjieak of the 
budgets of the various Railways and other commercial undertakings of 
the Government. What if all these budgets are in deficit while only the 
Central budget is balanced ? Yet this obviously is what is happening 
since 1923. 
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The above figures give the surpluses ( f ) and deficits (--) 
in crores of ru 2 )ees. For the first three years, the figures include the 
provincial contributions to the Centre. The Central receipts and 
charges (in crores) for the same years were as under :— 

Receipts 87 91 89 SO S2 83 So 77 74 89 73 70 70 

Cl)nrs:<?s 8.5 80 85 .SO 82 m 80 88 85 70 70 70 75 

It will be seen that as from the crucial years of 1925-26, generally 

budgetary balance was upset l)oth at the Centre and in the Provinces, 
but more in the latter. Thus, those Mdio sing the jtrai.ses of the Govern¬ 
ment of India for having kept the budgetary shiji on .an even keel and 
India’s neck high above water raising her credit in the world’s mone- 
taiy centres, forget that this has been done at the cost of the following 
things: (a) ruthless retrenchment and reduction of salaries especially 
of the lower grades of the cadres, (b) wide-spread unemployment, 
(c) Provincial deficits, (d) industrial and agricultural losses and grow¬ 
ing rural indebtedness, (e) general bankruptcy of the railwjiys, port 
trusts and co-operative societies, and (/) growing poverty and 
F,.3 
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destitution throughout the land. Thus while the people are suffering the 
Oovernnient is rolling in wealth! Budgetary balance indeed! A 
system of public finance which was never acquainted with modern socio¬ 
economic welfare activities and with nation-building services can 
always enjoy surpluses, provided the trimming is well done and the 
extortions are kept sufficiently high. Thus it is that international 
credit goes soaring higher and higher! 

But apart from this hand-to-mouth aspect of budgeting, I am not 
convinced that by reduclfon of the ratio or by delinking the rupee from 
.sterling, there would be either a general collap.se of Indian credit or the 
catastrophe of a. deficit. At the present moment, the true secret of the 
Government's high credit is the export of gold—so long as this continues 
there need be no anxiety. But if there is devaluation, my feeling is 
that there will be greater exports of gold, not less, and also that the 
budget will show growing surpluses from year to year. A budget for its 
balance depends upon two ends— revenue and expenditure; and corres- 
])ondingly there are two ways of achieving budgetary equilibrium : to 
in(*rea.se revenue or to reduce expenditure. Tlie Government has been 
adopting the latter course in recent years, thus aggravating the depres¬ 
sion. But if devaluation is effected, while expenditure may in(^rea.se 
by 4 to 5 crores per annum on account of the sterling commitments, 
revenue which depends upon business profits and prosperity in the 
country will definitely increase to a greater extent still. Moreover, 
Provincial budgets which have no “ home charges ” to attend to will 
certainly have booming .surpluses, while public utilities and commer¬ 
cial undertakings will reap profits and enjoy surpluses which are likely 
to be many times greater than any imaginable deficit in the Central 
budget. On the other hand, delinking will lead to some fluctuations in 
the Central budget on account of the “ home charges,” but these 
fluctuations, as 1 have tried to show elsewhere,^^ are insurable risks 
and can be pooled into a Budget Equilisation Fund created for that pur¬ 
pose. Similarly, our foreign trade (which is only a small proportion of 
our total trade) can be protected against exchange fluctuations by the 
creation of an efficient forward exchange market. 

I now come to the influence of the exchange ratio upon the balance 


21 “ The Fuinre of the Rupee ” in the Tweniieth Century, October 1934, 
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of payments. It will be seen from the following figures—and it is not 
merely a pure coincidence because we have already decided that theoreti¬ 
cally a positive statistical result is more worthy of consideration than a 
negative one here—that the years 1925-2(5 mark the turning point for a 
progressive disequilibrium of our foreign balance of ]iayments, indicat¬ 
ing an adverse capital account, during 1925—31, and heavy gold exports 
during 1931—36, only a part of which was employed in foreign 
investments. 
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{From tlic JUilfUirrs of PaffiiintUs. JfKH), 


It must be stressed here that the net balances in the various series 
are more significant than the absolute figures. Thus, under a common 
influence, both the import and export trade might increase or diminish, 
but the dynamics of imports (which need not necessarily rise faster) 
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might be affected in one way and that of exports (which need not fall) 
in another by an artilicially high exchange. Thus a falling merchan¬ 
dise balance may be expected to be a direct outcome of this; and the 
fact that in spite of a high ratio l)oth exports and imports increased 
can be eliminated as a general tendency brought about by 
extraneous factors. The falling merchandise balance from 1920-27 
onwards, the heavy borrowing programme during 1920- 01 and 
the gold exports during 1931—35 are outstanding and significant 
events. 

It wall be seen that sim-e 1931 the merchandise balance shows little 
real improvement, in spite of the rupee going off gold and that India 
has not shared any of the increasing measure of recovery which has 
been the feature of international trade during the last three or four 
years. It is the gold exports which heave step})ed iiiio the ]iicture partly 
]j:aying for our home charges and to some extent cancelling our foreign 
indebtedness, on public and private account. The ethics of the gold 
exports is a separate issue with which I have dealt elsewhere.-- Here 
I would say only this, that although I for one would not mind even if 
all our gold is exported to the rest of the world-'* so that the other gold- 
maniacs could have it, the purpose towards which this (dead) capital 
asset is being utilised is a matter of the highest importance to our 
monetaiy policy. If only we could balance our income items without the 
aid of gold, the present enormous exports of gold would enable us in 
the not very distant future to emerge as a creditor nation in the world. 
I mean that we should mobilise this dead asset of gold so that we may 
be in a position to convert it into living, interest-yielding securities 
(either cancelled or new ones) only, without frittering it away on our 
income requirements.*** 

Let us now study the price statistics in relation to the ratio. The 
following figures which are collated from various sources show the move¬ 
ment of wholesale price series in seven tyj)ical countries. The whole- 


See the conlrovcrsy between Professor Slienoy and myself in this couueclioii in the Indian 
Journal of Economics, July 1935 and January 1930. 

-3 While the going is good and the foreign price is high (528. per tola in 1936 as compared to 
288. per tola in, say, 1913). 

24 This does not imply that the gold exports are themselves caused by a high ratio—See my 
article, sup. cit. 
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sale prifc level, being an international index proper to the several 
curreueies, is the best index of the behaviour of the ratio. 
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Fioin the aliove figures, it will he seen that India has been in (he 
(hroes of a long-drawn Depression sim-e 1922, with growing unemi)loy- 
nient and indebtedness everywhere. It is beside the ]H)int to be told 
that prior to 1878 the exchange was 2s. gold, because our costs belong 
to the “ intermediate ” period; hence a signihc^ant point to start would 
be 1918 or 1922 or even 1929 and 1931. It will be seen that up to 1925 
the dynamics of the IT. K. wholesale price index was posit ive as also of 
the U. S. A. index; only the Indian price-level was sagging right since 
1928; which indicates that the efforts to establish the 18d. ratio began 
to tell upon Indian prices in the reverse direction- a clear jiroof of the 
unnatural level of the 18d. ratio in 1925. In 1925, England returned 
to gold at a high parity and her prices began to sag too. From that 
year also, the rupee prices kept company with sterling pi'ices in their 
precipitate fall. The rupee thus got a double dose of deflation from 
1925 onwards. In 1929 began another steep fall of rupee prices, t^aused 
by an untenably high ratio on which the falling balance of mer(;handise 
trade was exerting a continuous downward pressure. Our going off 
gold in 1931 along with sterling provided some slight relief; but here 
again, although the English price-level rose by 14 points between 1932 
and 1986, the Indian price index has been practically steady round 
about 91. A better comparison is afforded by the U. K. Economist 
“primary products ’’ index (1931 = 100), for which earlier figures are 
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not available. This index, which is more comparable with a wholesale 
index of a primary kind like ours, shows a steep rise from 100 in 1931 
to 151 in 1936; similarly the American dollar primary index rose from 
100 in 1931 to 172 in 1936. But our ratio has been a continuous drag 
on the rupee prices. If further proof were needed that the rupee is 
enormously overvalued today (whether ot‘ not it was overvalued in 1925— 
27), it is to be found in these figures as well as in the figures for 
Australia, Sweden, Japan and France {even France). 

But, we are told, the ruiiec to-day is 37 per cent below its former 
gold parity and this at. any ivate must satisfy the currency reformers. 
The advantages of this so-called deva,luation, however, have been 
chimerical. In the first place, even in 1931—33, since India went off 
gold along with England, nearly three-fourths of the world’s currencies 
liad eitlier sought shelter in the sterling area, in some (iases at lower 
steiling [larities, or independently depreciated {e.g., yen, dollar, etc). 
Thus, vis-a-vis the.se countries, the Indian rupee had no advantage. 
The only advantage that it could have derived ’was with the gold bloc. 
However, the gold bloc (countries had so securely protected their markets 
with tariff walls and what not, that that advantage was also a mirage. 
As regards the Indian jirice-structure, its pace was set by sterling prices 
and by the high ratio : thus, there was nothing to be gained there either 
Ihit what is the ptisition of the rupee to-day? Now at any rate, the 
lupee cannot be said to be below either sterling parity or below the 
parity of any of the devalued gold currencies or independent currencies 
of the world, who.se dejireciation lias been far greater than any tinker¬ 
ing with the rujiee exchange can counteracst. 

IV 

The conclusions at which we arrive from the foregoing discussion 
are, firstly, that the Govermnent must now revise its monetary policy 
either in the direction of delinking or in that of devaluation in order 
to safeguard our foreign trade and our internal structures of prices and 
production. Moreover, delinking or devaluation in itself will not be 
sufficient to give a fillip to agriculture and industry. It will have to be 
a frontal attack in several directions: extensive provision of rural 
credit; better facilities for industrial financing; public works and 
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unemployment relief, to encourage the rale of investment and the pro¬ 
pensity to (!onsume in a cumulative manner; a carefully planned fiscal 
policy—these are some of the measures which will be necessary to lift up 
the Gargantuan price and production structures of India out of the 
present morass. The problem of rural credit, to which much lip 
sympathy has been given from time to time by the Government and the 
progenitors of the Eeserve Bank still remains wholly unsolved. The 
lleserve Bank’s weekly return still leaves a doleful gap in regard to the 
bill-market programme. Tentative proposals made by the special 
officer appointed by^ the Government are still being considered by the 
Reserve Bank authorities; and we are told they will later be released 
for eliciting public opinion! And yet, while every other phase of our 
credit system is regulated by law, this area of rural financing remains 
a terra incogvUa, officially ignored, statistically non existent. So 
long as the Government and the Bank fight shy of this great task of 
galvanising the internal credit system f)f the country, not only will 
their control of the Jiioney market remain superficial and inelTective, but 
the enormous rural debt must continue to l»e a load round the neck of 
agriculture. 

1 would conclude by saying that those who would set (a) producers 
against the wage-earners and consumers, (h) the middlemen against the 
jirodueers, (c) the creditors agcainst the debtors, (d) the imlustrialists 
against the agriculturists, («) the towns against the villages and (/) one 
Provime against another, are really like the 8ix Blind Men of Hindos- 
than who went to “ see " the Elephant and c*ame back with six different 
impressions of that animal. No economist worth his salt would ever 
shut his eyes to the wider and greater int erests of the nation as a whole 
and besmirch his fair name with quibblings such as these : for, when 
the doubtfid theoretical triumph and the I’yrrhic victory of the day is 
over, there would still remain the less flippant and inoi’e onerous task of 
delivering a true and unbiased judgment on this important issue in a 
manner that would enhance the dignity of our profession and, withal, 
advance the ultimate interests of our nation. 
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CO-OPERATIVE EVANGEL 

By Mr. V. N. Mehta, I.C.8. 

At a time when Kaliyuga has asserted itself in its worst aspect, of 
War of all against all, and everybody's hand directed at his neighbour’s 
throat, (lie message of this movement glides in like the dove of peace, 
soothing the ruffled waters and restoring calm. Co-operation in its 
essence is the philosojihy of “ the good neighbour.” T want to do to you 
not what, 1 am afraid, you would do to me; but what I am led to hope you 
would do to me. Herein comes in the setting up of an ideal—the Pole 
Star of (yo-operation. I must expect my neighhour to behave as T wTiuld 
lie behaved by and therefore I must behave w'cll with my neigh¬ 
bour. My neighbour is seeking my aid and I feel e.xalted by this 
appeal for assistance; and this feeling of exaltation adds a cubil, to my 
moral height. The co-operative man is the man transfigured under 
the spell of the all-round good neighlxmrly feelings. Tulsidas has com¬ 
pared this feeling of exaltation to the grim deteiTuination of (he clump 
of grass growing on the bank of a stream. When the drowning man 
catches at it to save himself , that clump of grass gets the fixity of a well- 
rooted tree. It either saves the drowning man whose hand it has grasp¬ 
ed or in that effort it allows itself to be drowned in the yawning stream. 

“ Kahan Rakhe Kalian Sanga Chale 
Bahn Gahe ki Laj.” 

And where can the seeds of this co-operative outlook, be better sown 
tlian in a Ilniversity wherein is prejiared the seed-bed for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the future outlook on life—the welt anschaumj of the future. 

It is in the University that the best lesson of co-operation could be 
inculcated so that young men going out of it may practise it as a 
habit and the teacher trained in this seminary would be able to carry 
on the tordi and light the way for his pupils to follow in his path when 
he happens to sit in another institution in a professorial chair. If the 
object of the University is to make its alumnus a better citizen there is 
nothing in which you can do more for him than to take him through the 
alchemy bath of co-operation so that the Snatak (alumnus), as he leaves 
the portals of the University, goes out as the preacher and practiser of 
the co-operative ideal. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF PASTURES IN INDIA 

By Dr. Sam Higginbottom, M.A., D.Phil. 

By pasture is understood land which has been laid down to grass 
from which c;attle feed themselves. By permanent pasture is meant 
land that has grass year after year with no rotation. In many parts of 
the world clover and grass are grown for a year or two as part of a 
rotation, then the land is put to some other crop. Such are temporary 
pastures. Most of the village pasture of India is permanent. Pro¬ 
viding good pasture is the moat economic way of feeding cattle, 
buffaloes, sheep and horses. 

As one rides in the train in India one is struck by the very large 
areas of land frequently desert-like whiih are left for the (tattle to roam 
over. Sometimes during the rains there is some green grass, but for 
much of the year it looks as though cattle were turned out on to 
a grassless waste. 

As one f)bservea the cattle on these village gi’azing grounds, it is 
unusual to see (tattle in good condition. Most of the cattle look underfed, 
lack energy of life, many of the young stock appear to be stunted and 
dwarfed; yet there is a constant ciy for more land to be devoted to 
grazing. It is difficult to understand how more of this type of land 
would improve the lot of the cattle turned out on it. Foj- more than half 
the year, the cattle seem to be in a state of semi-starvation. 

Where the grass is good and nutritious and sufficiently plentiful, 
good grazing is the cheapest way of maintaining cattle, because there 
is no expense of cutting and carrying the food to the cattle, they cut and 
carry their own. One of the secrets of the success of New Zealand as a 
dairy country is the excellency of its pastures. The pastures of Great 
Britain are famous and cattle do well on them. In both New Zealand 
and Great Britain the cattle need little or no additional food 
during the grazing season. The grass is sufficiently nutritious and 
abundant. 

In spite of the excellence of the pastures of Britain, the great and 
ancient universities of Oxford and Cambridge in recent years have been 
making extensive studies into the value of pasture and the improvement 
of pasture. In other parts of Britain, especially in Scotland research 

F. 4 
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has been undertaken and valuable information discovei'ed. The yield 
and quality of the pasture has been greatly improved due to these 
investigations. 

India, in view of the fact that it possesses one fourth of the world's 
cattle, and that so much of its land is devoted to jiasture, can well afford 
to do some extensive research looking to the improvement of its 
])a.stm’es. In India up to the present little work in this important 
bi'anch has been undertaken. India is .so large and conditions vary so 
mn(*h, that it is difiicult to state in one brief paper what applies to all 
the difl'crent parts. So I concern myself diicily with the densely 
|)opulated areas. The present pastures in the congested areas of India 
are usually over-grazed, that is, before the grass lias had a chance to 
grow sufficiently to provide a reasonable amount of food for the cattle, 
it is grazed olT. Every new blade of grass before attaining an economic 
growtli .seems to be eaten or tramjiled. The pasture gets no period of 
rest or time to recuperate. Very frequently weeds which the cattle will 
not eat a.p[)ear in the pasture. Instead of these weeds being cut before 
they give seed, they are usually left to go to seed, with the result that 
the next year many new weeds spring u}) and thus reduce the amount of 
land in the pasture area available for growing good gra.ss. Two plants 
cannot occupy the same ground at the same time. If the weed occupies 
tlie ground, the grass does not and vice versa. 

Very frequently alkaline land which wdll grow'^ little of anylliing 
is set apart as pasture. Until these salts are removed such land has 
little value as pasture. Also land which is under-lain with kankar or 
impervious clay so that t here is not proper drainage and very little plant 
growth, is set apart as pasture. This land must be opened up and 
])roper drainage established before the best pasture will come into being. 
vXgain many pastures are badly gullied and eroded and every year good 
.soil is washed away and the pasture becomes less and less productive. 
Erosion must be controlled in order to keep up the pasture. In general 
we might say that most of the present pastures in the congested areas of 
India could not be made to produce less than they do. Through misuse 
they have reatshed their minimum. They are not really pastures, they 
are exercising grounds. They have been so badly abused and improperly 
cared for that their present production is the irreducible minimum. 

In view of the tremendous economic value of good pasture it is 
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necessaiy to improve the present pastures of India. This can l)e done. 
Fortunately the lessons learned from successful experiments in other 
countries in part can bo applied to India. 

The first step in the improvement of jiasture in India is to divide 
the total jiasture of the village into five ajiproximalely equal parts; then 
to jierrait the village cattle to go on to one jilot only, to keep them ofT 
the other jiarts, that is :—to graze all the village cattle on ])lot one for 
four or five days; then graze plot tAvo for four or live days giving plot 
one a rest, then on to plot three for four or five days, then on to plot 
four and last on to ])lot five. Thus the village c’attle would lie jiermitted 
for periods of four or five days at a time to graze only one plot. The 
other ])lots would he rested and the grass allowed to grow, 'fliis system 
of rotational grazing is known as the Jlohenheim system. During the 
monsoon and period of rapid growth it might l)e that the period of 
grazing on one ])lot should be three da 5 's so that on the sixteenth day, 
af ter going round in rotation, the animals would he bank on ])lot one. 
Young grass five or six inches high is much more nutritious than older 
and fully matured grass. During other parts of the year four days or 
five days on each pasture might be better. But this regular rotation of 
]ja,stures will enable t he grass to grow on the plots not being used to a 
sududent amount to give the cattle enough. 

The second step is that:—all harmful w^eeds should be cut out 
before they seed. Also if grass has been left over which is tough and 
fibious which the cattle will not eat, that should also be mt down, 
(’attic prefer the newer leafier grass. 

The third step is the introduction of the best jiasture grasses. 
There should be a variety of grasses in the pasture, some that grow well 
at one time of the year, some at another. I'he idea is to have throughout 
the year some nutritious grass always available for Ihe cattle. 
Fortunately in India there are grasses which will groAv, so that some one 
oT‘ more are green and growing at all times of the year. Thus the 
pasture is available for all the year. North India is rich in good pasture 
grasses, such as banderia, genea, anjan, doob; also many good grasses 
can be introduced as rhodes, paspalum, kikuaya. Unfortunately, we 
know of no good clover in the plains of India. If we could find one to 
mix with the village pastures it Avould help to keep up the nitrate 
supply and thus enrich the soil. 
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The fourth step is to give proper plant food to the pasture. Many 
pastures lack or are deficient in essential elements for animal well being, 
so some fertilizer to make up the deficiency must be applied. After the 
cattle have grazed a plot some sort of brush harrow or chain harrow 
should be run over the pasture to break up the droppings. If the 
manure from the cattle as they graze is allowed to remain on the pasture 
it will do much to maintain the fertility of the soil, but it must be 
distributed by harrowing. In some places a top dressing of lime, or 
some sort of phosphate, as basic slag or ground bone of sulperphosate; 
or nitrogen in the form of sulphate of ammonia or Chilean nitrate, would 
pay well to give the pastures a start. Village compost and poudrette 
might also be spread over the pasture and harrowed in. If all the bone 
from animals that die in the village could be pulverized with a hammer 
mill or by a stone mill such as is used for grinding kankar or lime and 
spread on the pasture, great improvement would take place, the quality 
of the grass would be better. Sometimes the land is so badly infested 
with weeds and grasses unsuitable for pasture, that plowing and 
cropping for a year is the only way to rejuvinate the pasture. 

Wherever the rain falls between the first of July and the first of 
October and the rest of the year is comparatively dry, there are several 
months when (he pasture needs irrigation to give good grass throughout 
the year. Fortunately at times water is available, the rabi crops are 
past the time of need for irrigation. Irrigated pasture would pay well 
at noi’inal rates for c-anal water. Again care must be taken to keep 
cattle off pastuie that is so wet that hoofs destroy the sod. There is no 
reason, if pastures were properly cared for, why an ordinary herd of 
Indian cattle should need stall feeding, extept when the oxen are work¬ 
ing hard, and the cows yielding heavily. Most of them would thrive 
if they got enough good pasture grass. In some places the rainfall is 
so heavy that much of the soluble plant food is washed out of the soil 
and in such areas an annual application of manure would be needed. 

The quality of plants varies with the amount of food available. 
In general poor land deficient in plant food produces crops of poor 
quality, while land rich in available plant food produces abundant 
crops of good quality. Thus proper drainage, erosion prevention, 
manuring, irrigation and keeping the cattle off pasture that is water¬ 
logged, will not only increase the amount of grass but will also improve 
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the quality so that a smaller amount of this nutritious grass will 
keep the cattle in better condition than larger amounts of the 
poorer grasses. 

So far no extended research in India has been cari’ied on to discover 
the carrying capacity of Indian pastures. Such work should be put in 
hand soon. Nearly every other agricultural country in the world is 
working hard at the problem of pasture improvement. 

If my memory serves me correctly, at Kilraarmock, Scotland, 42 
ac’res were divided into seven paddocks of (> acres each, upon which were 
grazed sixtyfive heads of dairy cattle with an average yield per cow of 
over nine thousand live hundred pounds of milk })er lactation period. 
They were grazed on this from May 1 to November 1. I'hey were kept 
on each paddock for four days. After each grazing period the drop¬ 
pings were harrowed in. This gave a rotation of twentyeight days. 
'The cattle were in good condition. 

It is tlifli(‘ult to say how much stock, jiasturcs properly cared for in 
India would carry. But in tropical Queensland where grasses similar 
to those grown in India are grown and can be grown throughout the 
year, ten to twelve dairy cattle per acre per week is considered normal. 
There the paddocks are made as small as can be well and clean grazed 
in the period of the rotation. On this basis if an Indian village has a 
hundred c;attle then the pasture required would be five paddocks of ten 
acres each, upon whidi the cattle would graze in rotation, for periods 
of t hree to six days each depending upon the time of the year. The 
grass should be not less than six inches tall when the cat tle are turned in 
upon it and they should graze it clean. No more cattle should be 
allowed on this until its turn in the rotation comes round again. 

To sum up : We already know enough of the improvement of 
pastures to warrant extensive research in India. 'This improvement in 
pasture along with the improvement in cattle would do more than any¬ 
thing else to make cheaper milk available for the people, than which 
there is no more desirable food reform. Better quality pasture means 
better quality people. 
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LAND IMPROVEMENT AND ALKALI 
LAND RECLAMATION 

By Professor N. R. Dhak, D.Sc. 

India being primarily an agricultural country, no other scientiiic 
contribution could be niore valuable than that of solving the problem of 
Land Impi'oveinent and Reclamation of Alkali laind and the conserva- 
tioJi of Ibe soil nitrogen and tbe lixation of atmospheric nitrogen on 
which mainly the fertility and crop yield of a soil depend. 

1’be Royal Pommissionon Agriculture in India (192H) reported that the 
Indian soils are mainly deficient in combined nitrogen, and the manurial 
]>roblem in this country is chiefly that of nitrogen deficiency. It is a 
well established fa,c;t that for the healthy growth of a plant and a proper 
yield of o-op, nitrogen comjmunds or combined nitrogen must be supplied 
lo ibe soil, dust as animals T-e(piire nitrogen compounds (proteins) for 
their existence, the [dants should also be fed with nitrogenous materials. 
The uncombined nitrogen present in the air is not directly absorbed by 
the majority of the jdants, and cannot serve as plant food material. 
In Europe and in more advanced countries of the world, ammonium salts, 
urea, nitrates, cyanamides, etc., are supplied to the soil as manure for 
the nitrogen need of plants tind improving the isrop yield. All these 
C'ompounds form ammonium salts in the soil which largely improves the 
yield of crops and under favourable conditions the yield can be doubled; 
e.g., in Helgium the yield of wheat per acre is double that obtained in 
India. In India the ammoniiun salts manufactured in other countries 
cost much, and as the poverty of the Indian peasants naturally 
restricts the use of artificial manures to make up the deficiency in their 
soil, so an average Indian peasant has only to depend on his farm-yard 
manure (cow dung), oil cakes, green manure, etc. All these .substances 
cojitain proteins or complex nitrogenous compounds which in soil get 
converted into ammonium salts, which in their turn combine with the 
oxygen of the air present in the soil forming nitrites. The nitrites are 
also oxydised (combine with the oxygen of the air) to nitrites, which are 
the real nitrogenous plant food material. The plants absorb nitrites 
from the soil and utilize them for the building of proteins or nitrogenous 
compounds in their bodies. Ammonium salts are very seldom and 
nitrites not at all, used up diiwtly by plants. 
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The researches of Prof. Uhar and his collaborators extending over 
several years have discovered an entirely new and at the same time 
economical method of “ Conservation of the soil nitrogen and fixation 
of atmosjiheric nitrogen '* in the soil itself by the use of molasses, the 
chief by-prodnct of the sugar industry, a jirodnct which at the present 
moment is simply allowed to go wnste and cause a great deal of nuisance 
to the vicinity of a sugar factory in lliis (ountry. Molasses and press- 
cake which are also by-iu’odiicts of the sugar industry and are entirely 
wasted at jiresent. have been successfully utilized for reclamalionof Alkali 
1-alids. These reclaiming agents appear better than gypsum or powdered 
sul])hur u.sed all over the world. The experiments of Prof. Dhar and 
his collaliorators show conclusively tliat the combinrd (that is, 

the most imjiortant substances necessary for ]dant growth), e.g., am¬ 
monium salts and nitrates are considerably inm’eascd when molasses 
are added to the soil and the soil well-ploughed. I’he juolasses also 
contain a large percentage of carbohydrates. How is it that the addi¬ 
tion of carbohydrates to the soil increases its combined nit logen content X 
Just as carbohydrates on (combination with oxygen of the air supply 
energy to the animals, the oxidation of the carbohydrates added to the 
soil with molas.ses sets free energy', which is utilized in t he combinat ion 
of atnio.spberic nitrogen and oxygen present on the soil surface leading 
to tJie formation of nitrates. The production of nitrates from air 
requires energy and this is supplied to the soil by the oxidation of the 
carbohydrates added with molasses, d’he nitrates formed in this way 
on the addition of molasses to the soil, which has heen well ploughed, 
react with the carliohydrates with the formation of ammonium salts and 
traces of amino-acids and that is why an increase in the amounts of the 
ammonium salts is readily detected on the addition of molasses to the 
soil, Avhich has been well ploughed. The ammonium salts thus formed 
in the soil are exposed to light and air and form nitrates by eight absorp¬ 
tion and also by bacterial action. Thus the most imjxirtant nitrogenous 
compounds necessary for the plant growth, i.e.. nitrate is added to the 
soil, when molasses are used as manure. 

Poop Crop Yield in India. 

It is well known that crop production in India is quite inefficient 
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in comparison with the yield in other countries, as is evident from the 
following figures:— 


Rice. 


India 

1,295 lb. per acre. 

Jap<^n 

... 3,040 ,, ,, ,, 

Egypt 

00 

Sugar. 

India 

2,400 lb. per acre 

Japan 

3,340 ,, ,, ,, 

Egypt 

... 3,378 ,, ,, ,, 

Java 

... 11,988 ,, „ „ 

Hawaii 

... 18,799 „ „ ,, 


This poor yield is mainly due fo the chief defect of the Indian soil, 
i.e., the inefTiciency of the important and potent plant food material— 
nitrogen compounds in them. Although there is plenty of nitrogen in 
the air, the majority of plants did not utilize the free nitrogen of the 
air, but required for their growth nitrogen (iompounds which they took 
up from the soil. Indian soil contains only 0 04 per cent nitrogen as 
against OT per cent jiresent in the soil of Europe and of other cold 
countries. It is gratifying to note that the Indian soil generally 
contains enough of potash, lime, phosphate and other necessary plant 
food materials. In advanced countries nitrogen (compounds were 
manufactured in very large quantities and the fields were manured by 
these. India did not possess any nitrogen industry. This industry 
could be developed, if cheap electricity or any other cheap source of 
power were available, but India is lacking in these. 

Molasses add Nitrogen to the Indian soil. 

The researches of Prof. Dhar and his collaborators, notably Drs. C. 
C. Palit, Gopala Kao, A. K. Bhattacharya, S. P. Tandon, Atma Ram, 
S. K. Mukerji, Messrs N. N. Biswas, E. V. Seshacharyulu, S. P. 
Srivastava and Sundara Rao, have definitely established that nitrogen 
is added to the soil by the application of molasses. The sugars present 
in the molasses combined with the oxygen of the air with the help of 
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bacteria, sunlight, and substances like iron, manganese, etc., which are 
always present in the soil. In this process of oxidation (combination 
of sugars with oxygen) large amounts of energy are set free and this 
energy is utilised for the combination of the nitrogen and oxygen of 
the air forming nitrates and ammonia which are excellent plant food 
materials, the free nitrogen of the air cannot serve as food for most of 
the plants. Molasses not only adds nitrogen to the soil but also increases 
its humus content and the beneficial effect lasts over two years. 

I’rof. Dhar and his colleagues have been able to increase the soil 
nitrogen by hundred per cent on the addition of molasses. The crop 
yield has also been considerably increased in the molassed fields in 
comjiarison with the controls. Eice is highly benefited by the applica¬ 
tion of molasses, molassed land producing 14-5 maunds per acre as 
against 8-1 in the unmolassed field. The straw is also greater in the 
molassed than in the unmolassed field. Messrs Parry Company of 
Madras and (he Government Shahjehanpur Farm have obtained an 
increased yield of 40 per cent with molasses as manure in sugar culti¬ 
vation. Prof. Dhar has made it amply clear that molasses must not 
be added to the fields when the crop is growing, but should be added 
2 to 3 months before the sowing of the crop. After the application of 
the molasses the soil should be ploughed 3 to 4 times before the sowing, 
watering the soil is just the same as in ordinary cultivation. Prof. 
Dhar and his collaliorators have always found that the moi.sture content 
of the molassed field is greater than the unmolassed. 

In cold countries the soil temperature being low and due to the 
lack of sunshine, the sugar present in the molasses does not combine with 
the oxygen easily and hence the energy available from this process is too 
small for any nitrogen addition to the soil in temperate climates. This 
is the most important reason why workers in colder countries have 
frequently failed to obtain benefiia’al results on the application of 
molasses. Moreover, researches carried out in the chemical laboratories 
of the Allahabad University have shown that Azotobacter which is one 
of the agencies in the increase of nitrogen in soil is ineffective at tem¬ 
peratures lower than 10°C., but is veiy active at temperatures 20° to 
50°C. That is why agriculturists in cold countries have not been 
able to utilize these bacteria in increasing their soil nitrogen. In 
tropical countries like India, however, Azotobacter may be suitable for 
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adding nitrogen to the soil when supplied with molasses, ])ress cakes, 
etc., containing sugars. 

Conservation of Soil Nitrogen by Molasses. 

The results obtained by Prof. Dhai’ and his collahorators with the 
artificial fertilizer ammonium sulphate added to the soil with and 
without molasses show that the nitrogen of the molassed plots is always 
greater than that of the unmolas.sed ones. Hence molasses can act in 
the conservation of soil nitrogen. In tro])it-a1 counti-ies, a mixture of 
molasses and ammonium salts is a better fertilizer than ammonium 
salts alone. 

Light utilized in Nitrogen fixation as in Photosynthesis in Pants. 

The addition of nitrogen to the soil or manui-ing with molasses, 
cowdung, leaf, hay and other carbonaceous substances is much greater 
in the fields receiving sunlight than in those without it. C’owdung not 
only supplied the nitrogen it contains, but leads to nitrogen addition to 
the soil by fixation of the nitrogen of the air. 'I'his is a highly impor 
tant phenomenon—in whiidi large quantities of nitrogen of the air is 
being added to the soil in the combined state for the benefit of plant— 
liecause the plant residues either present in the soil or added to it get 
oxidised on the soil surface with tlie resultant formation of combined 
nitrogen. In this reaction either solar light or artificial light, is 
actually stored u[) for the benefit of mankind. 

Nitrogen easily lost from Soil. 

Nitrogen is a very elusive substance, and it does not remain in the 
soil for an indefinite period. Awording to Sir John Kussell 00 per cent 
of the nitrogenous manure added to the soil is lost as nitrogen gas, 25 
per cent is taken up by the plants and 10 per cent retained in the soil. 
This loss of nitrogen is mainly due to the formation and decomposition 
of the unstable substance, ammonium nitrate, formed on the soil surface 
from the nitrogenous compounds added as manure, and this process is 
accelerated by sunlight. This loss could be minimised by the addition 
of molasses and other carbon compounds. Hence the nitrogen added to 
the soil when manured by molasses remains in it for a much longer time 
than when added in the form of artificial manures like ammonium 
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sulphate and urea. Molasses has been found to leave a residual effect 
on the soil whilst artificial manure has no such eftec^t. 


Reclamation of Alkali (Usar) Land. 

It is estimated that the total area of iisor lands in the liiiited 
Jh'oviiices alone is more than 4,000,000 acres. Dr. .1. A. Voelckar, 
who examined the extent of alkali lands in Northern India, stated 
in his Improrenu'ni of Indian A (fricvlture, London, 1803 
f). 55, as follows“ Enormous areas, especially in the plains 

of Northern India, are thus aflecTed, and in the North-West Provinces 
alone there are between four and five thousand square miles of u.va/- 
land. " In the I*unjab, in Bihar, and in the south of India, there are 
vast ti'acts of such unproductive lands. Natui'ally the reclamation of 
these lands is a problem of great importance to India. 

Defects of Alkali Lands. 

4'he chief defects are 

(1) The alkalinity- the PH is as high as 108. Neither Azoto- 
bacter nor nit rite-formers are observed in cultures obtained with these 
soils. 

(:i) The amount of calcium compounds is less in these soils than 
in normal ones. The amounts of exchangeable bases are less than in 
normal soils. 

(y) The nitrogen content is small. In se\eral samples examined 
the total nitrogen varies from 0-008 to 0 02 per cent, normal soils in 
India contain approximately 0-05 per cent nitrogen. The carbon con¬ 
tent is also low. 

(4) The alkali soil is highly impermeable to water. 

(5) 'I’he akali soil particles do not settle readily when shaken with 
water. 

(0) The alkali soil lacks bacterial activity. * 

Reclamation. 

The researches of Prof. Dhar and his collaborators show that for 
the reclamation of alkali soils molasses can be very usefully applied. 
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It is well known that molasses contain between 60 to 70 per cent, of 
carbohydrates (sugars), 4-5 per cent potash, 2 per cent lime, 0-5 per cent 
phosphoric acid, 0-5 per cent iron and aluminium oxides and 0-5 per 
cent combined nitrogen and the rest water. Moreover, molasses is dis- 
tiniitly acidic;, liesearch work carried on in Allahabad, Bangalore, Java, 
Hawaii and other sugar-producing countries shows that when molasses 
is added to the soil, along with carbonic acid, organic acids are produc¬ 
ed in the eai'ly stages in the decoujposition and partial oxidation of the 
c-arlwhydrates present in the molasses. The acids thus produced together 
with the acids present in molasses can neutralize the alkali of the soils 
rich in alkali. Moreover the carlxmic acid which is produ(;ed in large 
amounts from the decomposition and oxidation of the cai'bohydrates 
can convert the sodium c-arbonate into l)icarbonate. Also in the pro¬ 
cess of the es(!a.pe of cart)onic acid from the molassed .soil, the latter 
is rendered porous and its tilth is improved. The lime which is added 
to the soil along with the molasses is rendered soluble by the organic 
acids formed from molasses and is helpful in the conversion of the 
sodium soil (alkaline soil) into the cahuiim one, which is the 
normal soil. 

The soluble calcium salts are helpful in the improvement of t he soil 
tilth by their flocculating power on the clay particles. Moreover in the 
presence of soluble calcium salts, the permeability of the soil is greatly 
improved. The results of Dr. Dhar and his collaborators show that 
molasses is a better reclaiming agent for alkali land than either 
gypsum or powdered sulphur, as there is nitrogen loss from soils when 
these latter rei^laiming agents are added to alkali soils whilst molasses 
adds nitrogen. The reclaiming effecting of molasses is much quicker than 
that of gypsum or powdered sulphur, because the acids formed from 
molasses neutralize the alkali quickly and the soluble calcium salts 
added with the molasses improve the tilth and permeability of the soil. 
It has been repoi-ted that four years are necessary for reclaiming alkali 
lands on treatment with gypsum or powdered sulphur, but with 
molasses two months are quite adequate. 

Alkali lands have been successfully reclaimed in different parts 
of the United Provinces and in Mysore by the application of molasses, 
and good crops are growing in these reclaimed areas, where no vegeta¬ 
tion ever grew. 
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Reclamation of Alkali Soil by Press-Mud. 

Jt jijipears (hat nearly 300,000—400,000 tons of press-imid are 
being l.nrnetl out by the sugar factories in India. This sulislanee con¬ 
taining calcium salts, (‘arliobydrates, and nitrogenous conijiounds are 
practically wasted. Experimental results obtained in the idiemical 
laboratoi*y, Allahabad, show that when l;ad alkali soils (PH = 10-8). are 
mixed Avith ])ress-mud. the I*H becomes much less and tlie alkali .soils 
completely coagulate, showing increased permeability and iioccidation of 
the particles. The calcium salts present in the press-mud convert the 
sodium soil into a calcium one. It a])pears, therefore, that the press- 
mud also is an excellent reclaiming agent for alkali soils. As press- 
mud is a .solid substance and easy to transport, it should be largely 
utilized in reclaiming alkali .soils. 

As early as 1874, the IiTigalion Dejiartment of the North-West. 
Provinces was trying to reclaim nsur land and in 1877 a lieh ’’ Pom- 
mittee Avas ajjpointed to investigate the jnoblcm. Subsecpieiitly, 
exjieriments were started at Aavu in 1879. at Pawn])ore in 1882 and at 
Aligarh in 1885. Unfortunately as no qualified (hemist was associat¬ 
ed in the.se experiments, no substantial results Avere obtained as is 
evident from the following lines written by the Director of Agriculture, 
D. J’., in his letter of November 13, 1935 

“ Vmr reclamation exjierinients Avere c-arried out by t his Depart¬ 
ment at Juhi (Cawiipore) and Abbaspur (Unao) without 
apjireciable results and tlie Ixihul plantations at the places 
were transferred to the Eorest Dejairlnient. 'Fhe matter 
may, therefore, be please referi'ed to that Department." 

'Ihe late Dr. <1. W. I.eather, who was the Impen ial Agricultural 
(’hemist, carried on the analysis of the scrapings from usar fields near 
Aligarh and other parts of U. P. and also tried to reclaim usar land 
by applying gypsum. His results .show that no wheat grows on soils 
containing 0 008 per cent to 0082 per <*ent .sodium carbemate even 
when treated with gypsum. 

Leather’s conclusions are as follows :— 

(1) “ The only experiment which can claim to have really re¬ 
claimed the usar land is the application of gypsum. The 
cost of sufficient gypsum to effect this was very great— 
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]is. 700—800 per ju've—and is obviously prohibitive. 
Even if the cost of gypsiuii could be reduced lo one-half 
(what was employed cost Es. 20 per ton) it would still be 
too expensive if required in the (juantity that this land 
did require it.’’ 

(2) “ The efl'ect of deep and good cultivation coupled with heavy 

manuring has not been either what is indicated to the 
unaided eye nor what might, have been anticipated. 'Jdie 
surface foot of soil has been apparently reclaimed, but 
below this the soil is as bad as ever.” 

(3) “ Scraping off the salts is practically useless.” 

(iU)m])ave Jnr('s(i(jatioih't on Vsar Land in V.P. by d. W. Ecatbei', 
Allahabad, 1914, p. 37.) 

Field Trials with Molasses in the Reclamation of Alkali Land. 

In 1935 the Agriculture Department of the Mysore Governnienl 
a])plied to several fields 1 ton of molasses |)er acre of alkali land three 
weeks before the transplantation of rice. 1200—1800 lbs. of rice 
grains pei’ ai-re of alkali soil were obtained in the molassed fields Avhere 
the crop completely failed in previous years. The normal production 
of rice in India is 1295 lbs. per acre. As the Mysoj-e Government is 
liighly .satisfie^d with these results they have extended their reclamation 
experiments to over 100 acres of alkali lands. This Government is 
hoping to be able to reclaim all their alkali land by the by-products 
of their sugar factory according to the method developed in the 
Ghemistry Department of the x\llahabad University. 

In llihar, in U.P. and in the Punjab niolasses have been utilized 
in reclaiming alkali land using 3 to 10 tons of molasses per acre 
depending on the nature of the alkali land. Very bad alkali lands 
have been reclaimed permanently at Soraon near Allahabad, Government 
Farms, IJnao, Sahajahanjmr, Cawnpore, Mainpuri and other places 
where excellent crops of rice have been obtained. 

Mixtures of molasses with press-mud (half and half) have been found 
to be very effective in reclaiming bad alkali soils. As molasses contain 
2 per cent lime in a soluble form and as press-mud is also very rich in 
lime, the alkali soil which is a sodium soil is converted into a calcium 
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one. that is. a nonual soil—when molasses or a mixture of molasses and 
press-mufl are added to an alkali soil. 

As the sodium of the alkali soil is replaced hy calcium hy this 
treatment the reclamation is permanent. Land reclaimed by molasses 
aftci’ hrst treatment has been found to iiroduce rice tor 4 years or 
more without further treatment of molasses. 

IVLr. n. N. Batham, Dr. B. K. Mukherji. and others working at 
Cawnpore, Dr. Mirchandani at Sabour. Ilihar. Dr. Basu at Paflegaon, 
Bombay, and others liave confirmed the results o])tainpd iii the Allahabad 
Chem ica 1 I ^alxira t ory. 

Cost of Reclamation Per Acre. 

Even very bad nsy/r lands can be reclaimed permanently by apply 
ing 10 tons of molasses or a mixture of 5 tons of molasses and 5 tons 
of press mud ])er acre. 

The maximum cost involved per aiao is ajiproximately eighty 
rupees, whilst, the cost- aiTording to the Kurojieau methofl by gvpsum 
treatment of reclamation is not less than ruiiees eight huLdred. More¬ 
over the gypsum treatment <loes not add u’trogen !.o the soil 
which is the (Tying need of Indian .soils—whil.st the molasses 
treatment enriches the .soil with (*al(‘ium. phosphate, potash and almve 
all nitrogen. 

Statistics .show that only 0-75 acre of land under cultivation is 
available per head of the population in India as against 2-6 acres in 
D.S.A. and 2-3 acres in France. Hence we have to face the staggering 
evideniT that we have in this country very little land for a. unit of 
population. Heiu’e land reclamation is of vital importance for the 
welfare of the masses in India. 

Frederick the (Jreat s Credo when he was 3.5 was “ I. love war 
because of its glory and fame.” His belief at seventy was “ to drain 
swamp lands, to reclaim waste land and to improve one's territory 
(‘onstitute the victorious maich against barbarism.” This great 
German's motto should be the watchword of every Indian to-day, 
as the crop yield is low and very little land is available per head of 
population in India. 
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A PRACTICAL SCHEME OF RURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION IN U. P. 

By Mr. Dayashankar Durey, M.A.. IX.B. 

The following nro the foniKlations on which any stable scheme of 
rural reconstruction should stand 

1. The old Pancliayat s|)irit .should be revived and galvanised 
into dynamic activity 

bv) by organising a, network of village societies on co-operative 
lines to attend to the rural reconstruction activities in 
their respective villages; 

{}>) by reorganising the.se stK-ieties as slatutoiy luxlies with some 
administrative and judicial powers to enable them to 
discharge the.se duties ehu iently : 

(r) by helping these societies tf) be linancially fit and .self- 
supporting ; 

{(!) by training the Panchayats of the.se soiucties in their newly 
extended rights and obligations. 

2. An admini.strative machinery should be so devised as to ensure 
a ('ontinued economic, socual and (cultural growth of these societies. 

3. I'o advance the agricultural and industrial pi-osperity on the 
countryside, a system of cooperative finance shoidd be so instituted I'ls 
will enable the members of these .societies t,o command credit at a cheap 
rate of interest. 

4. In case there are already some forces or agencies in operation 
which thwart the progre.ss of these societ ies by exploiting the ignorance 
of the peasantry, the State should devise ways and means for putting 
an end to these hindrances. Among these hindrances may be mentioned 
the Bayayi system in marketing and the Ogahi system in money-lending. 

A scheme of rural reconstruction which aims at giving monetary 
aid to the cultivators or the associations at random from a sympathetic 
point of view will work only as a palliative. It may engender new 
diseases of mendicancy and heljdessness amongst the cultivators. The 
village people will have to be made improved-minded to tap their own 
resources, to think and plan the scheme for their own advancement under 
the advice of more experienced men who will work in a mi-ssionary 
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spirit as friends, philosophers and guides to these societies. The 
initiative for any activity must come from the village people and the 
whole work should also be executed by the village people, if it is to have 
any permanent result. Rural reconstruction should only aim at putting 
the village peojile on the right track so that they might make a normal 
progress in the direction of material, social and cultural prosperity. 

Organisation. 

1. Better living cooperative societies should be formed, one for 
each part of a bigger village or one for the whole of a .smaller village 
as against present rural development associations for the whole village 
comprising all its various Purvas. The reasons for this are that in a 
RuT’al Development Association :— 

(«) the holding of meetings becomes difficult; 

(h) the problem of hamlets sometimes differ; and 

(c) there is a probability of Brahmins, l^hakurs and other power¬ 
ful men dominating these associations. 

The primary better living cooperative societies should be autono¬ 
mous bodies with freedom to cooperate with othei’s for mutual benefit. 

2. The primary better living societies would be formed in such 
villages or part of villages as have families in them ranging from 7.5 to 
250. Hamlets with families less than 75 may be tagged logelber or 
incorporated in the neighbouring primary societies. 

.3. As it has been said above these Better Living Societies should 
enjoy administrative and judicial powers. 

4. The State should help these societies to make them financially 
fit and self-supporting in the following manner:— 

(a) One of the bye-laws of these Better laving Societies should 
provide that every household should pay a Fasli Chanda 
or half-yearly contribution in kind to the extent of 5 seers 
per Fasal. Under the cooperative law this can be collected 
by the society by obtaining an award against the 
defaulter. It is calculated that in a Better Living 
Society with a membership of 100 families the proceeds 
of the Fasli Chanda would come to Rs. 75 annually. 

r.6 
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(b) Should the State adopt a policy of debt redemption on the 
lines of the Bhavnagar Durbar ])lan, the peasantry will 
not only be debt-free in a period of 9 years but this will 
effectively put a stop to money-lending of Mahajans and 
their methods of exploiting the cultivators. This will 
necessarily entail the responsibility upon the Better 
Living Society to arrange for cooperative finance. The 
Secretary Pay Fund or the income of the society which is 
the margin between the rate at Avhich money is borrowed 
from the bank and the rate of lending to its members will 
lie enormous. At the minimum we should expect a margin 
of profit at rupee one per household. This will bring an 
income to the society of not less than Ks. 100 per annum. 

{(■) If the State decides to give a ('ontribution from the land 
revenue assessed by it from the members of these societies 
to the extent of 10 per cent just as they do in the case of 
District Boards, the Better luving Society would per¬ 
manently be placed on a .sound financial basis. This move 
will work in the eyes of tlie people as a measure of reduction 
in land revenue, since the money would directly go to them. 
Secondly those villages alone would claim this contribution 
who have formed themselves into a. coo]ieratiA^e Better 
Living Society, the measure Avould work as an incentive 
for forming these societies which necessarily means also 
that the members would pay Fasli (3handa in kind. The 
cumulative effect would be that finances of such societies 
would be on firm footings. 

To attend to all the rural reconstruction activities, to run an ele¬ 
mentary school of a, lower primary grade in the village for three hours in 
the morning and to conduct an evening club for the diffusion of knowl¬ 
edge amongst the adult cultivators, a Village Guide () on 
a salary ranging from Rs. 7 to Rs. 12 per month would be appointed 
by the society from out of its funds. This Village Guide would be an 
enthusiastic youngman of the locality with some ediu^ational qualifica¬ 
tion. The pay of the Village Guide will be the first charge on the 
budget of the village society. 
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It would be seen that with proper propaganda and other measures 
Better Living Societies can easily be foniied in every village and a 
Village Guide can be paid out of the funds of the societies to look after 
their activities. This can be done without Jiialerially taxing the 
provincial revenue. 

The difficulty of organising such Bettei* Living Societies can be solved 
by appointing a batch of 10 patriotic workers in each district to work 
as organisers. With their spirit of social service and training into the 
art of organising (^operative societies which can be given to them in the 
course of a month, the work of organisation can be much facilitated. 
I'hey would be helping the official machinery also. 

'rwerity such village Better Living Societies would form a group 
association of their own, for purjioses of coordination and would be 
placed undei’ an Organiser or a Supervisor. 8 or 10 such groups would 
form a Lnion of societies. Thus in an area of a radius of 10 miles yre 
shall have generally 160 to 200 Better laving Societies, placed 
under a Kural Reconstruction Inspector who may be called a Circle 
Officer. The District would be divided into 8 or 10 such 
Circles or Unionsr 

At the headquarters of an Organiser or a Supervisor a middle 
school for the benefit of boys between the ages of 9 and 13 would be run. 
At the headquarters of the Rural Development Inspector or a Circle 
Officer the following institutions would be established for serving the 
area 


1. The Vernacular High School—Instruction in all the important 

subjects except English should be imparted in this High 
School. In place of English, special training in 
Agriculture and in Cottage Industries of that area would 
be given to the scholars. 

2. The Instructor in Agriculture would be in charge of the Seed 

Store and Store for agriculture implements. 

3. The Instructor of Cottage Industries would be in charge of 

marketing of the ])roducts of the cottage industries. 

4. There would be a Civil Dispensary in charge of a 

Sub-assistant Surgeon. 
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5. There would be a Veterinary Dispensary. The Veterinary 
Assistant Surgeon in charge of the Veterinary Dispensary 
would also be in charge of cattle breeding. 

0. In the Vernacular High School, a Central Library would be 
located, and sets of books of the circulating library would 
be supplied to the village societies through the Supervisors 
or the Organisers. 

The Village Cuide will be ex-officio Secretary of the village Letter 
Living Society. The Organiser or the Supervisor would be an ex-officio 
Secretary of the Group Association and in the same manner the Rural 
Development Inspector or the Circle Officer would be the ex-officio 
Secretary of the Union. Matters of policy would be decided by the 
As.sociations and the Unions and the official workers will be thei'c only 
to advise and guide as well as to carry out the policy of these bodies. 

Ordinarily there would be two or tlirec Unions in each Tahsil 
according to its size. At the outset a question arises. Whence are we 
to get sucdi a large number of paid workers, ciz., the Circle Officer, the 
Supervisors etc. ? The staff for the Middle Schools and the Vernacular 
High Schools can be had by re-organising the education system of the 
District. A large number of one-teacher schools would be closed since 
elementary education of the lower primary grade goes into the hands 
of the village societies. Most of the Supervising Staff can be had by 
unifying the services of all the nation-building departments in the 
district under one District Rural Development Officer. 

The Nation-Building Departments. 

Every nation-building department has to discharge four-fold 
functions:— 

(1) Research. 

(2) Training of workers. 

(3) Preparation of schemes for introduction. 

(4) Execution of the schemes. 

It is proposed that the first three functions may be retained by the 
departments while the execution of the schemes may be entrusted to the 
District Rural Development Officer. The following officers of the 
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nation-building departments would be available for 

working 

the scheme 

A Cla.^s. 

H (1a.s.'!. 


7. EdnenUon, 

Oiui Deputy Insp(‘{*U)r of 
Schools. 

Tlircc or four Snl»-I)t'pnty lnsp(‘cl.or 
act'onlin^^ to tlu* ininilx'r of Tahsil 

of Schools 

is. 

2. llmllh. 

Ono District Mcflical 
Olhcc.r of licallh. 

Tlircc or four Sanitary Inspectors a 
the nuinhcr of Tahsil.s in tlu; dist.r 

ccordin^^ to 
i(‘t. 


One (Jooperative InsiMV- 
tor. 

h\)ur or live Supervisor. 


4, Atjnmliare, 

Ont^ Ajjricnltural Sii- 

Three lns])t‘(.*U>rs. 



pfiinUMuUnl. 

Other nation-building departments suc;h ns tlie Veterinary Civil 
Hospitals, Cattle Breeding, Fruit Culture Industries have sometimes 
their own officers. The present system of administering services has 
the following defects :— 

(1) ]3epartment8 work independently. The officer have to tour 

long distances in which much of their time and energy is 
frittered away. 

(2) More of State money is spent on the supervision than on work¬ 

ers who are to deliver the g(X)ds of the nation-building 
departments to the peasantry. 

(3) A sort of confusion arises in the minds of tlie cultivatoi's by 

the multiplicity of the officers coming and going and most 
of the villagers do not know what they come for. 

(4) Coordination was tried in the Punjab and Lf. I*, and elsewhere 

but it has not yielded satisfactory results so far. 

(5) A unified agency to attend to all nation-building departments 

is likely to work much better. 

It will be seen that we can easily get four Sub-Deputy Inspectors 
of Schools, four Sanitary Inspectors, four or hve Supervisors and three 
Agricultural Inspectors as detailed in B Class to work as Rural Develop¬ 
ment Inspectors or Circle Officers, f’hey belong to the similar cadre and 
in the recruitment of the Rural Development Inspectors persons of this 
cadre were taken. With a training of three or four months these officers 
can he given charge of the Unions. 
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Staff at the Sadar. 

In the above distribution of oftieers the following officers have not 
been taken into account:— 

(1) District Medic;al Offi(?er of Health. Our scheme ju'oposes that 
he should be taken up in the executive line. The post is 
really superfluous and in his place a junior Sub-Division¬ 
al Officer of 5 years’ standing Avith a strong executive 
capacity be taken up to work as the Rural Development 
Officer, 'fhe Oo-operativc Inspector, the Agricultural 
Superintendent and the Deputy Inspector of Schools 
would be working under him. The Agricultural Superin¬ 
tendent will have to attend to a District Agriculture Farm, 
a District Seed Store ami a Nursery of Fruit Plants. 

{'2) The C'O-operative Inspccto]- who would now be in charge of 
the Central Bank of the district. 

(8) The Deputy Inspector of Schools will as usual be inspecting 
the Vernacular High Schools, Middle Schools and would 
be in charge of the educational and cultural activities of 
the district. 

The District Rural Developmenl Dfficier wmII be the ev-officio 
Secretary of the District Rural Devclojunent Association. This 
association will consist of all Sarpanchas of the Unions and an equal 
number of prominent non-officials of the district. 

The above is only a framework of the scheme of the Rural 
lieconstruction. 

A number of departmental schemes, notably those connected with 
debt-redemption, the co-operative credit and the educational system, 
will have to be revised; but this will have to be done in consultation 
with the heads of the departments. 

Cost of the Scheme. 

Under the scheme the following would be the paid staff:— 

Designation. No. Reniaiks. 

District R. D. O. One lor each di.^triet. He will be taken from the execu¬ 

tive staff’ in exchange for D. M. 

0. H. 
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No. Remarks. 

Agriculluial Superintendeiil. One for eueh dlstriet. 

(\’>oi)er{Uive Inspector. One For each district. 

Deputy Inspector of Schools. One lor eacli district. 

Iv. D. T. or the Oinde Oflh'cr. One lor each union. 

Supervisors. 8 for each Union. 

Villairr* (Juides. Oiu* for ea(‘h Society. New post. They would ht' on the 

hiidj^’i't of 15 L, S(K*i»-iies. 


They are already on the Stall* of 
the various departments in each 
district. 


Vei.crinarv .\^-istant Snr- Otn* on R.-. 10 p.m. (for New IV>si. 

each Union). Us. 480 

Sul)-Assistant Surgeon. One on Us. TiO p.in. (for Ditto 

each Union). Us. GOO 


l^Hrit)lic Orjianis(a'. 


Oin* on Us. 40 i).in. (for Dillo 
t‘aeh Union). Us. 4S0 


For each union, it would not cost tlie Government more than 
Its. 1,600 (new direct expenditure) and if the scheme is to be extended 
over the whole district with 8 unions it comes to lbs. 12,800 per district. 
It has to be jioted that on items of veterinary and civil dispensary, 
Government is already spending some money. Actually new direct 
expenditure should not exceed Rs. 10,000 per distri(*t and thei’efore for 
the whole province the new direct expenditure w'ould be about 5 lakhs 
of rupees per annum. This year's additional grant of 10 lakhs would 
be speut on special scheme- -such as village libraries, encouragement of 
cottage industries, etc. 

It may be noted that the above cost does not include the contri¬ 
bution of the Government of 10 per cent Laud Revenue to the funds of 
the Better T^iving Societies. As the number of su'Ti societies increases, 
the amount of contribution is bound to increase. In the first year, if the 
scheme is properly worked in a sympathetic and missionary spirit, 
about 10,000 Better Living Societies can be easily organised benefiting 
about one-tenth of the rural population in these provinces. The 
Government contribution of 10 per cent of Land Ibiivenue 
to these societies in the first year will not be greater than 7 lakhs of 
rupees. 
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Merits of the Scheme. 

The following merits are claimed for this scheme:— 

(/') It combines self-help with Government Assistance. 

(//■) The initiative and the actual work of rural reconstruiition 
is left to the village people themselves. The ofTicers are 
there to guide and advise. 

(Hi) It leads to the unification of the activities of various nation¬ 
building departments under one head in each district. 

(ir) With the minimum of cost, maximum of benefit is secured for 
the rural population. With the direct additional ex¬ 
penditure of 5 lakhs of rupees and a contribution of 7 
lakhs of Land Kevenue to Ihe village Better Living 
Societies nearly one-tenth of the rural population can be 
benefited in the first year. 

(r) Within a period of 10 years all the villages of the province 
(•an secure the benefit of the scheme.^ 


THE ZAMINDARI SYSTEM 

By Mr. T.alla Ram Tew^aui, B.A., LL.B. 

The zamindari system has, of late, become one of the burning 
topics of the day. 1 n the United Provinces, which are among the strong¬ 
holds of this system, it has come in for much adverse criticism at the 
hands of Congressmen and also some others, mostly non-zamindars. 
The influential zamindars are out to defend the system with all their 
might. They contend that the zamindari system is an ancient institu¬ 
tion of this country. According to them, any attempt to disturb the 
system would be an act of sacrilege. They admit that the condition of 
the tenantry is deplorable, and profess every sympathy with the 
tenantry, but have not, so far, come forvrard with specific suggestions 
to improve their lot. 

1 This sclieme bas been drawn np by me in consultation with Mr. A. B. Mande, M.A., Adult. 
Education Inspector, Fatebpur. It bas been subnntled by me to the Honourable Mipisfcer of 
Development and Justice, U.P. 
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The antagonists of the system, on the other liand, look upon the 
zamindars as usurpers and squatters. They regard them as parasites on 
land who have retarded agricultural development and national progress. 
They would send the zamindari sy.«tejn out of the country without shed¬ 
ding a tear of remorse. A sharp cleavage between the landlord and 
tenant is noticeable everywhere, and it is apparent that unless a satis¬ 
factory solution is found, it is Ixmnd to lead to a serious disturbance of 
the peace and prosperity of the country. 

An attempt will he made, in these pages, to trace out the origin 
and development of the zamindari system and point out the tremendous 
elTetf it has had on the peasantry, agricultural development and national 
])ro.“pcrify. Some suggestions for the reorganization of the system 
and the establishment of harmonious relations l)etween the landholder 
and the tenant will also be made. 

The Hindu Period. 

There was no zamindari system in the Hindu period of the history 
of this country. The idea of landlord and tenant was then unknow'n. 
There Avas no intermediary between the actual cultivators of land and 
the king. The cultivators had direct dealings with the state, and 
Avere, for all practical purposes, masters of the land they cultivated. 
Tn the later stages of this period, no doubt, (ertain intermediate interests 
came to be created and recognised. They were the interests cieated in 
fuAxair of the members of the royal family and also in favour of certain 
other persons as an act of special patronage. Hut there were no 
encroachments upon the rights of the [leasantry which continued to 
enjoy permanent rights in the agricultural holdings. 

This was really the l>est period in the history of the peasantry. 
The population then was not so large as now. There was more cultur- 
able land than needed. The result was that there was no competition 
for the land. The soil was more productive, and whatcA’^er the culti¬ 
vator had to pay, for the use and occupation of the land, was practically 
nothing in comparison with the excessive and exorbitant rents of the 
present day. The Manu-Smriti tells us that oceupiers of land paid 
from one-twelfth to one-sixth portion of the produce from land as tax 
or revenue to the king. It was only during wars or invasions that the 
cultivator was called upon to contribute one-fourth share of the produce 
F.7 
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from land. This was the maximum that the state eould demand at auy 
time. 


Mohammadan Rule. 

There was little (diaiige in the position of the peasantry in the 
early stages of the Mohammadan rule. The Hindu system of land 
administration was generally maintained by Moslem rulers. The 
f)easantrv eontinued to hold the land with heiuditary rights on payment 
of a fixed proportion of the produce from land as revenue to the state. 

.Vmong the Moslem rulers, the reigns of Sher Shah Sur and the 
great Moghul Emperor Akbai- are lamhnai-ks in the revenue adminis¬ 
tration of this country. The ground was jirepared liy tlie former to 
whom all credit for the spade-work must go. It was lie who ordered a. 
correct survey of the cultivated land, and fixed the government revenue 
aftci- ascertaining the average produce from the soil. ;\kbar adopted 
the scheme.s of Slier Shah and considerably improved upon them with 
the wise assistance of his sagacious minister Raja Todarmal. 
The state demand, in the time of Akliar, was one-third slmre of the 
gross produce from the land. It could be jmid in kind or in cash. The 
sett lements were originally annual but were .subsecpiently made decennial. 

The })ea.santry was happier in the reign of Akbar than in the reign 
of any other Mo.slem luler. 'Hiat astute emperor realised that the 
cultivators of land were the backhone of the state, and that it was on 
their jirosperily that the prosperity and strength of the state depended. 
He took every [lossible care to see that the peasantry was happy and 
contented. He xvas strictly opposed to the farming of the revenue 
because he knew that that meant certain oppression to the peasantry. 
He jireferred to deal with the peasants directly. 

Dawn of Zamiiidari System. 

The suc'cessors of Akbar, however, gradually abandoned his policy. 
It seems their ease-and-pleasure-loving habits left them little time 
to look to the welfare of the masses. The systematic settlement of land 
revenue, based on periodical adjustment of rates, was shelved and gave 
place to frequent and capricious inesrease in the state demand. As 
regards the collection of land revenue, it was thought that it would 
be more convenient and profitable to deal with a few influential middle- 
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HitHi than with the large and increasing hody of the actual cultivators 
of land. The result was the adoption of the system of revenue farming 
which Akl>ar so much disliked. This paved the ground for the intro¬ 
duction of the zamindari and taliuidari systems and laid the founda¬ 
tion of the present status of the peasantry. It was ically a l)ad day for 
the peasantry when this system was first adopted. 

'I'he revenue farmers collected the govei iniienl revenue, paid al;oui 
iiine tenths thereof to the state, and retained the remaining one-lentli 
share as their remuneration. In cour.se of time, however, after paying 
to the government the iixed amount, they were free to appropriate to 
themselves the surplus rents and profits realized hy them. In this way 
the peasantry was left entirely at the meny of these middlemen who 
were naturally interested in extorting and c-xacting as much as they 
jXKssihly could from the peasants. 

lly and hy the ollice of revenue fanners hecaine liei-editary, and as 
time wore on, they acquired many more rights and privileges in the 
lands and villages that were in their charge. Gradually they came to 
acquire private rights of property in land interstJ-atilied hot ween the 
state and the immediate holders of the soil. They became the virtual 
owners of all land cultivated and uiundtivated. 'I'hey came to he re¬ 
cognized as landholders or landlords, and the actual occupiers of land 
sank into tlie jtosition of mere tenants. 

It was in this way that a system, whi(di w'as unknown and undreamt 
of in the early history of the country, came into existence. It wms a. 
sort of feudal system. The state had not much to l()se from it. It 
got its revenue and was .saved much of the cost and hot lieratiou <if collect¬ 
ing it. But the system reduced the peasautry to the position of serfs 
and vassals. The Mohammadan rulers had created the system and 
encouraged it; but they did not care to deJine the e.vact rights of the 
landlord and the tenant. The result was that tlie tenant was placed 
entirely at the mercy of the landlord, and the will and pleasure of the 
landlord was the law for the tenant. 

The British Period. 

The zamindari system had come to stay. It Avas adopted also hy 
the British Government in places where it was in vogue. But the 
advent of British rule improved matters in two respects ; It .‘i,horded a 
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much greater security to the life and property of the people. It 
also defined the exact rights of the zamindar and tenant. To 
these provinces it gave the Agra Tenancy Act and the Oudh 
Rent Act. 

The shreAvd and democratic mind of the British people could not 
fail to perceive the low depths of jioverty and misery to which the once 
happy and contented peasantry had been reduced by the zaniindari 
system. The British Government had, undoubtedly, every sympathy 
with the down-trodden tenantry. It was anxious to help it and elevate 
it. In fact, w'hen Oudh was annexed in 1856, the policy was to make 
settlements of revenue with the parties in possession without the inter¬ 
position of middlemen. Lord Dalhousie ordered a snnimary settlement 
of Oudh, on this basis, for three years. But before the scttieinent 
operations were over, the Mutiny of 1857 broke out. It was believed 
that the discontentment of taluqdars, due to their exclusion from 
settlement, was one of the main causes of the mutiny. What was worse, 
even the village communities whose cause the British Government had 
so boldly championed, joined the ranks of the discontented taluqdars 
and revolted against the Government. This led to a reversal of the 
policy of I.,ord Dalhousie, and it was decided to make settlements with 
taluqdars and other landowners. 

The British mind became cautious and has been cautious ever 
since. The Government dropped the idea of Avholesale reform and 
adopted the safer and more convenient method of piecemeal legisla¬ 
tion, for the benefit of the tenantry, with the consent and cooperation 
of taluqdars and zamindars. In these provinces the Agra Tenancy 
Act and the Oudh Kent Act were amended and re-amended from time 
to time, and every time some new and better rights were conferred upon 
tenants. Some new rights had also to be created for the benefit of 
zamindars with a view to induce them to agree to the amendments, in 
fact, the policy has throughout been one of compromise—concession to 
the tenant by the zamindar, and concession to the zamindar by the 
Government. 

This plan has naturally failed to satisfy the tenantry which does 
not find any appreciable improvement in its general condition. The 
tenantry clamours and agitates for more substantial rights. There 
can be little doubt that the condition of the tenantry, specially in the 
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province of Oudh, is most appalling, and it deserves sympathy and 
support from every quarter. 

The Need for Reform. 

There (;an be no doubt in the mind of an impartial observer that 
the zamindari system has not been in national interests. It has lavish¬ 
ly fed and continues to feed a few at the expense of many whom it has 
starved and crushed. It has retarded the development of agrieiilture— 
the })rii!(.ipal industry of the country—and has indisputably obsirutded 
Jiatiojial prospeiity. While it must be admitted that, anii'.ng the taluq- 
dars and zamindars, we liave some of the most cultured. l)CMcvuleiit and 
patriotic gentlemen of this country, who have always tric'd and are 
trying to promote the welfare of their tenants, there can l.e no gainsay¬ 
ing the fact that the zamindars, as a class, have miserably failed to 
fullil their obligations towards the tenantry. A majority of them 
have done practicially nothing for their tenants. Ti'uc to their tradi¬ 
tions as revenue farmers, they have simply tried to squeeze out all they 
could fiom their tenants by ejecting them fiom time to time and enlianc 
ing their rents. The fact of the matter is that they have ruined not only 
their tenants but also themselves. It is clear that but i'or (he institution 
of the Court of Wards, many of our bigger taluqdari and zamindari 
estates would have by now been wiped out. 

There is a strong case for reform. But what shape is the icform to 
take t Expropriation or total abolition of the zamindari system ? I for 
one am not for expropriation with or without compensation. That will 
be revolution and not evolution or reform. The zamindari system has 
been in existence for a pretty long time. It has taken deep roots in the 
soil of this land. In my opinion it will be monstrous to banish it after 
having allowed it to live and grow for such a length of time. The tenant 
too does not agitate for its wholesale abolition. What he is really 
anxious for is the fixity of tenure and a liberal I'ediu.tioii in rental. 
Moreover, the system itself is not so bad as the form and manner in 
which it has hitherto been maintained and worked. The system, in its 
present form, has become degenerate and demoralized. What is needed 
is not so much a killing of the system as a proper and systematic treat¬ 
ment of its diseased parts. There ought to be a thorough overhauling 
of the system. 
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New Angle of Vision. 

Tlic agi-arian [)ro1)lciii lias to be approached from a new angle of 
vision. The (Government and zamindars have to revise their attitude 
towards the tenantry, 'renants are no longer to he regarded as serfs 
and va.s.sals whose only mission in life is to cater to the comforts and 
luxuries of the zamindar. They are to he treated with greater courtesy. 
All false notions of ]>restige are to lie cast aside like a worn-out coat. 
Tlic tenant is to be regarded as a iiartner entitled to a decent share in 
the huge Avealtli he produces with the sAveat of his brow. This was the 
position he lield up to the time of Akhar. The policy of patch-work 
legi.shvtion has to he given up for good. A scheme has to he devised 
which Avill finally settle the agrarian question on a just and stable 
basis. The zamindar must make some sacrifiee. He must forgo some 
of his jiowcrs and rai.se the status of the tenantry. In this way ojily 
can we expect the ostahlishment of healthy and happy relations between 
the two great classes upon A\diom the moral and material advancement 
of this land depends. 


THE WAY TO PROSPERITY 

By Mn. J. K. Mehta, M.A. 

Mahatma (Gandhi and his folloAvers have hcon tolling us that in the 
modern economic system man has l)ecoine a slave to machinery. Prob¬ 
ably machinery has not become our master in every sense of the Avord. 
Yet no one can deny the fact that in the modern Avorld human interests 
have in many cases been sacrificed at the altar of machinery.Tt seems 
therefore that the Mahatma has appropriately expressed the relation 
of man to machinery by assigning to the former a position of subordi¬ 
nation to the latter. 

I think, however, that a fuller view of the present economic order 
would allow us to go a step further in the direction pointed out by 
Mahatma Gandhi. We are slaves, I feel convinced, not only to 
machinery but to all kinds of wealth that we have been producing for 
our use. Is it not a fact that vei*y often in the modern industrial system 
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man has been maxie to exist for wealth rather than wealth for man ? 
That in this age of plenty man shoulxl have to toil from morning to 
evening under most trying wnditions of work or to remain completely 
idle in spite of the Avillingness to work appears to me to supply a jirat- 
tical dxmonstration of the principle that to-day man has (o vvxu'k and live 
not for his own good but iji the interest of lifeless c<!uum)dities. 

We can to a great extent reinedy the situation through socialisation 
of the means of production or xmitral planning. Hut v.ould not such 
a systeJii make man a slave to ordered and disciplined beliaviour^ 

The problem with whidi we are faxed ap])ears, therefore, to be 
twofold, in the first place, our (roubles are due to (he immen.s(dy 
complicated systcju of ]uwluction basxHl on division of labour between 
the 200 crore of people spread xtver the entire sui’face of (he glxdte. In 
(he secxaid phice, (hey are due to (he ever inerx^asing number a ml varixv 
(ies x)f eoods ami servicx's that are being proxluced in an unsucct^ssful 
attcni])t (o satiate the wants of man. 'i’he larger the number of these 
goods and servict's the greater must he (he (Complication and mx)re 
ditlicuh our task of preserving a balance between (lie production and 
cfmsumplion of (he various commoditix's anl services. 

l.(. should he clxmr, (herefore, that if we want to he masters and not 
slaves there arc two dirxH'tions iji whicli our eft'orts and energies mnst 
lie directed. First, we should Imeak u[) the xvorld into smaller areas 
independent of one another and thus uslicr in an era of nafi<>i>;d self- 
sndicieney. In so doing we shall htive to give up many of the economies 
of pi'oduction that are sexaired through territorial division of labour. 
AVe shall probably have to content ourselves with a nnalier number and 
fewer varieties of goods than are available for use to-day. Hnt these 
minor disadvantages shall he more than coiinterlialanced by gieater 
security of employment and more settled economic conditions within the 
(xinntry. And wdiat more can we desire than a sysiem in wliich at least 
the minimum of subsistence is assured to all those who are able and 
willing to w'ork and in which the risk of alirupt changes in demand 
are greatly minimised and the loss of capital values and wmste of human 
resources successfully prevented. During the last hundred years or so 
man has tried in vain to secure by means of international trade tiie 
multiple advantages of specialisation and mutual exchange without its 
dreadful disadvantages. His failure has taught him one lesson, namely, 
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that it, is idle to hope now that in the future he can so manage economics 
and politics as to eliminate the great risks of international trade and 
retain its benefits. 

Whet her such a system of national isolation is possible or not is a 
dilTcrent question. Probably, it is not a lasting possibility. But what 
on this constantly changing worbl is permanently possible? Under the 
f)resent circumstances, with the knoAvlcdge of the lessons that economic 
history lias taught us, we can think of only one thing and that is to 
abolish the system of international trade and satisfy ourselves with a 
smaller but surer national dividend. 

Unemployment is jierhaps the greatest, single evil of the modern 
economic, system; and the most important cause of this unemployment, 
consists in abrupt and unexpected changes in demand and supply. 
International trade is one of the most potent causes of such uncontrol¬ 
lable changes. With the break-iqi of tlie system of international trade 
shall disappear also the various other problems of foreign exchanges, 
tariffs, and international lending. 

But the mere abolition of the system of international trade cannot 
solve the problem entirely and raise us, as 1 have said above, from the 
|H)sition of slaves to that of masters. If we have to preserve the 
equilibrium of the economic systcmi we must ensure that the proper 
balance between the jnoduction and consumption of the various commo¬ 
dities is maintained. Even a national system of production modelled 
on the present lines would be so complicated as to make the task of 
preserving this balance immensely difficult. What w,'e need to do, 
therefore, is to restrict the variety of goods produced and services per¬ 
formed by the people of a country. For, the fewor the varieties of 
commodities produced the easier is the task of maintaining the economic 
.system in a position of stable equilibrium. But we cannot restrict the 
output without controlling our wants. What is really necessary, there¬ 
fore, is to make a determination to go hac^kw'ard instead of going for¬ 
ward as w'e have been doing all these years. Probably we cannot 
succeed in going back to Nature if by that is meant adopting the ways 
of the savages. Nor do I think that would be the right thing to do. 
What w^e need to do is simply to make our life simpler than what it 
is to-day and to check all social tendencies that would in any way 
operate to raise our standard of living. A new philosophy of life 
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would be necessary on which to idealise. When eventually we succeed 
in controlling our wants we shall feel a new joy in life—a simpler, 
smoother and more innocent existence. 


BETTER CATTLE, MORE AND BETTER MILK 

By Yin. Sam HiGCiiNBOTToM. M.A., I).Phil. 

India contains more than one-quarter of the world's cattle, though 
she has only about one-sixth of the worhl s human population. This 
means that she has many more cattle in proportion to her area and 
population than any other equal area of the earth’s surface. 

India has far too many cattle for the cattle work ;—draft and 
milk production, that has to be done; or for the food supplies available 
for cattle. But because of the poor quality of the cows, milk in India 
is scarce and dear. These surplus cattle are the most serious competi¬ 
tors of man for the produce of the soil. T endorse a policy of birth 
control for cattle. 

The cow is a domesticated animal. That is, it has been taken from 
a state of wildness, and taken into partnership with man. Because 
cattle are domesticated man can control their breeding and lie must 
control, if better cattle are to be. There is one sure way to imjuove the 
quality of Indian cattle :—that is, to breed only from the best. If poor 
cattle are mated the offspring is poor. If good cattle are mated good 
offspring is likely to result. 

India is dependent upon her cattle for : (a) Power, and {h) Milk. 
The ox provides almost all the power for tilling India’s cultivated acres. 
The power of an ox depends upon size and weight, the bigger and 
and heavier he is the greater his power. Bigger and heavier oxen 
would enable larger farm implements to be used with better cultivation 
and larger yields. Heavier oxen depend upon the breed, the feed, the 
geographical location. India has several breeds of good draft animals. 
These can maintain their size only if they are properly fed. Inadequate 
feed will stunt the growth of the best breeds. Again certain tracts of 
India seems to have certain nutritional deficiencies in the crops grown, 
so that cattle fed on these crops fail to grow to the size and weight 
¥. a 
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they would, were they brought up in an area where these deficdencies do 
not exist. India has done little to develop cattle with large 
milk-giving capacity. India values a good draft bullock higher than 
she values a good dairy cow. A really first-class dairy cow can produce 
much more profit than a first-class bullock. 

The importance to India of good-milk cows is almost impossible 
to exaggerate. Milk is probably the largest source of farming income 
in the world. The appalling death-rate among the children in India 
just about the time of weaning is due largely to the fac;t that a supply 
of good, cheap milk is not available. 

Few countries on earth are more favourably situated for good dairy 
cattle than in India. There is an abundance and variety of fodder 
cro})s as Napier grass which under proper conditions gives over 100 
tens of green succulent fodder per year per acre, tluinea grass which 
will give 60 to 70 tons per acre. These home-gi'own cattle foods, if fed 
to a reasonable number of good-quality cattle, would mean that- the 
cattle could be in the finest condition : The oxen for work and the cows 
for milk. 

Tlie ability of a cow to give a large amount of milk of good quality 
is an inherited character. No amount of feeding, no quality of food 
will enable a cow to give more milk than her inherited capacity permits 
her to give. If a cow has an inherited character to give 3 seers a day, 
no amount of feeding or quality of food will cause her to give more. 

The gwala usually explains that the poor quality of the milk of 
his cow is because he is too poor to give the cow good nutritious food. 
The quality of milk is little affected by the quality of the food. 

The ])oorness of milk may be due to one of three things: First, 
the cow may belong to a breed where the average butter fat content is low. 
The great dairy breeds vary much in the percentage of butter fat. 
The cow cannot change the quality of her milk; nor can feed change 
the quality of the milk except within very narrow limits. The quality 
of the milk of the individual cow being an inherited character is as 
unchangeable by human effort as is the length of her tail or the colour 
of her hair. Granted that a cow has the capacity to give a large amount 
of good rich milk, if that cow is underfed, or fed poor feed, the quality 
of tlie milk will not change, but the amount of milk will be less than if 
she were properly fed. In dairying, tw'o things are counted to be 
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unwise :■ First, trj'ing to increase the milk yield of a cow by better and 
larger feeding when that cow has not inherited the capacity to give more 
milk; and second, to underfeed a cow that has inherited the capacity to 
give a large amount of milk, so that she gives less milk than she would 
if properly fed. 

The second cause of poor milk in India is due to the custom of 
the gwaJas taking the cows round to their customers, and milking for each 
customer just the amount of milk the CTislomer desires. The first milk 
drawn from the cows is not as riiih in butter fat as the milk drawn to¬ 
wards the end of the milking. To get milk of an even quality the cow 
should be completely milked at one time, be(;ause the richest milk comes 
at the end of the milking. It is quite possible for a coav that uroperly 
milked gives milk of good quality, say 4 to 5 per cent butter fat, to 
have a customer get milk from that cow with not more than per cent 
of butter fat in it, because the customer has received milk from the early 
part of the milking. 

The third reason for poor milk is adulteration. If the water used 
for adulterating milk were always clean it would not be as objectionable 
as it is when contaminated water is used to adulterate the milk. Many 
deaths, infantile diarrhoea, dynsentery, typhoid and choleric; attacks 
are due to the adulteration of milk with contaminated water. Public* 
opinion in India needs arousing to bring home tc) the gwola, the terrible 
consequences of adulterated milk and the public needs to he Avilling to 
pay a fair price for good sanitary milk. 

The only way to secure an abundant supply of good f)ure milk at a 
reasonable price in India is to breed c;c)ws so as to increase their milking 
capacity and along with that to improve the quality of the milk. The 
skilful breeder will carefully weigh every milking, and thus know 
definitely how much milk a cow gives. Again he will test the milk for 
its butter fat. He will then eliminate from his herd cows that give 
either a small amount of milk or milk of low fat content. The cows 
remaining in his herd will then be those that give larger amounts of 
milk of good quality. By breeding from such cows, noticeable improve¬ 
ment will take place. 

It is common saying among dairymen that the bull is 15 per cent 
of the herd. The reason for this is that a cow can have only one off¬ 
spring a year, whereas a herd sire may have from 60 to 100 offspring 
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during one year. The bull transmits the milk-giving character from his 
mother to his daughter. Hulls with this capacity are to be found among 
the offspring of the best cow. It is fairly easy to tell a good cow from a 
bad cow, because the amount of milk and the quality of the milk can be 
measured, but it is impossible either by studying the pedigi’ee or look¬ 
ing at the bull, to tell whether he will be good or bad. The only way 
to be sure of a good dairy bull, is to pi’ove each bull: that is, to mate the 
young bull to a limited number of cows whose yields are known, and 
then wait until the daughters of this mating come into milk, if the 
daughters give less milk than their dams the chances are that the bull 
IS a poor bull. But if the daughters give more milk than their dams, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the bull has the power to transmit milk¬ 
giving capacity. Jdttle progress will be made in India until dairy herd 
sires have been jiroven. Once you haA'^e a proven sire then progress is 
possible and may be rapid. 

The importance of the sire has seldom been fully understood, that 
is why so little progress has teen made. Mo.st of the bulls wandering at 
large are unfit for dairy herd sires. They cause great loss. It is fol¬ 
lowing the policy of using proven bulls that has brought the great dairy 
breeds to their present high standard, so that today we have individual 
cows that have given over 20,000 lbs. of milk in less than 350 days 
with one thousand jjounds of butter fat, while some have given well 
over 30,000 lbs. of milk. Several large herds average 10,000 lbs. 
})er cow per year. The indigenous breeds of India in (he hands of the 
skilful bieedei's, given from 25 to 50 years, might approach the dairy 
breeds of the West. 'I'lie s(»oner a breeding programme is undertaken 
in India on a large scale, the soonei’ better cattle will be available. It 
is not guess-work. It is not haphazard. It is not wise to trust to 
luck. A definite programme in (he hands of skilful trained breeders 
is sure of success. 

While the building-up of Indian breeds (o profitable dairy produc¬ 
tion is possible, it holds out little immediate hope of an abundant supply 
of cheap milk. The shortest Avay to this is to import proven sires of 
the best dairy breeds and mate them with Indian cows. Where this has 
been done Indian cows giving from one to three thousand pounds of 
milk in 350 days mated to the imported bulls have produced daughters 
actually giving from four to twelve thousand pounds of milk in the same 
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number of days. The offspring of the foreign bull and the Indi Mil COW, 
while it may not in all respects be able to withstand conditions as well 
as the purely Indian cow is yet good enough to live and jiroduce large 
amounts of milk and make a good pi’olit for her owner. 

hivery cow must have a certain amount of food to maintain her 
I)ody at a proper weight. If she does not gel food enough for this she 
cannot give the amount of milk her inheritance calls for or hoar a. strong 
healthy calf. Any tw’o cows of equal weight will need approximately 
the same amount of food to mainfain Iheir body in a healthy condition. 
Hut one of the two cows may have inherited the cajiacity to give only 
2 see?‘s of milk a day. The other may have inherited the capacity to 
give 2o seers a. day. The skilled dairyman gives to every cow enough 
food to maintain her body at its proper weight, and then feeds the cow 
in pro]iortion to the amount of niill< she gives. The 25 seer cow stiould 
receive five or six seers a day more grain and concentrates than the cow 
giving two seers of milk a day. Profit is made from the grain that 
produces milk, not from the grain that maintains the cow’s body. 

If a dairyman needs to produce 200 seers of milk a day, it makes 
a great deal of difference to his profits whether liis cows give large 
amounts, or small amounts of milk. If he has cows that average 20 
seers of milk a day then he needs only ten cows to produce 200 seers per 
day. In the case of the two-secr cow. 100 cows would be needed and 
an enormous amount of food inust be fed to these coavs to niainlain the 
body weight of the cows. This cannot return any profit. More build¬ 
ings and equipment are neeiled, more men will have to be employed to 
take care of 100 cows than are needed to take care of 20 or 10 cows. 
From a consideration of this fact Ave can say that low yielding cows 
produce expensive milk, and high yielding coavs produce cheap milk. 
As soon as this fact is understood by the people of India, we can expect 
great improvements in dairy cattle. Every intelligent dairy cattle 
breeder today is striving to increase the yield and the quality of the 
milk of each individual cow. There is much more profit in one cow 
giving ten thousand pounds of milk a year than in two tows giving five 
thousand pounds each of milk a year. Five coavs each giving 2000 lbs. 
of milk a year may enable the dairyman to make bare expenses, no 
profit and no loss, but ten cows giving 1,000 lbs. of milk a year would 
almost certainly involve the city dairyman in a very serious loss. 
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To sum up, the way to have better cattle in India is to have intelli¬ 
gent breeding programmes properly carried out, with proper feeding 
and care of the cattle. To improve the milk capacity and the milk 
quality likewise demands an intelligent breeding programme. And 
then again to see, when cows have been bred with a capacity to give 
much milk, that they are properly fed and cared for. These are simple 
but sure roads to success, and there are no other ways by which India 
may secure better cattle and more and belter milk. 


THE PROBLEM OF FEDERATION IN INDIA 

By Mu. Gauri Shankar Chatterji, M.A. 

To the Congressman in India the idea of an All-India Federation 
as envisaged in the Government of India Act 1935 is intolerable. 
Most of the other Indian parties have profound misgivings about the 
nature of the Federation which seems to be in the offing. Yet it is a 
fact that responsible British statesmen and politicians belonging to all 
the three parties have stressed the importance of an All-India Federa¬ 
tion ever since the days of the First Round Table (/onference. How 
can this difference of attitude between the Indian and the Britisher 
explained ? Why should the former, generally speaking, fight shy of 
the very idea of Federation while the latter lauds it to the skies ? The 
problem, though simple enough to the student of politics, is somewhat 
mystifying to the layman. 

Now it must at once be made clear that it is not the idea of any form 
whatsoever of federation that is repugnant to the Indian parties. 
Indeed it has been admitted by all sections of Indian public opinion 
that for the vast sub-continent of India with its fundamental unity 
in diversity, the most appropriate form of government is the federal 
one. A division of governmental powers between the central govern¬ 
ment and a numl)er of autonomous provimual governments—each in¬ 
dependent in its own sphere and neither being able to encroach upon 
the sphere of the other—offers the easiest and most effective practical 
solution of the manifold social, economic and political problems of 
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Indian Government. Moreover we must remembeT' tliat there are two 
conditions which are essential for a Federation. In the first placie, 
there must be a body of political units, “ so closely connected by l(K;ality, 
t)y history, by race or the like as to be capable of bearing in the eyes 
of their inhabitants the impress of a common nationality.'’ Secondly, 
there must exist “ a very peculiar state of sentiment among the inhabi¬ 
tants of the countries which it is proposed to unite; they must desire 
union but not unity.” Both these conditions are undoubtedly present 
in our (»untry which therefore can lie federally organised without 
difficulty. 

It is the particular scheme of Federation as eml)odied in the 
Government of India. Act which is strenuously o|)i)osed by the Congress 
and other parties in India. The reasons for this o])])osition are not 
far to seek. Students of Comparative Government aie aware that a 
federal form of government reveals certain (jualities different from 
those of extreme unitary forms. Certain imperfections in these very 
qualities coupled with the lack of element of pojnilaj- contiol in it 
have made the federal scheme of the Government of India Act an 
anathema to most of our leading politicians. 

The characteristics of a federal form of government as distinguish¬ 
ed from a unitary one are :— {a) the distribution of legi.slative powers 
between the central government and the governments of the states; 
(/>) distribution of administrative powers between them; (c) representa¬ 
tion of the states in the Federal Parliament; (r/) special judicial ari’ange- 
ments; {e) special revenue arrangements; (/) stipulations relating to the 
form of state government; {q) specially difficult amending process. 

The Government of India Act 1935 contemplates a li’etleralion in 
which all the qualities mentioned a.|jove are necessarily present. For 
instance, the Act provides for distribution of legislative powers between 
the Central Government on the one hand and the governments of the 
Provinces and the Federated States on the other | Se(!tions 99 -104 ]; it 
defines the new administrative relations between the Federation and the 
Provinces or States [Sections 122—128]; lays down rules and regulations 
for the representation of the States and Provinces in the Federal Parlia¬ 
ment; it makes special Judicial arrangements by jiroviding for a 
Federal Court for the settlement of constitutional disputes between the 
Centre and the Provinces or States; it establishes a new system of public 
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linaiice by the allocation of the sources of revenue between the Federation 
and the Units; it stipulates about the form of the governments of the 
Units by laving down rules regarding the council of ministers and pro¬ 
viding for the administration of provincial alTairs generally on a uniform 
basis; finally it lays down a specially difTiculf amending ]>rocess by 
placing the Uonstitution Act outside the comjiclence altogether of both 
IVovincial and Federal Legislatures. 

So fai‘, the contemplated Indian Federation conforms to type. 
Hut the moment we begin to analyse critically the provisions uruler the 
heads enumerated above we discover that the kind of federation proposed 
to be established is by no means calculated (o im])!C)ve matters from the 
Indian point of view. On the other hand, it apjiears that the Hritish 
architects of our fortune specially designed a new type of federation to 
give us merely the semblance of political authority Avhile retaining the 
substance in the hands of (’rown and Parliament. An analysis of the 
distidbution of legislative powers between the Uentre and the Units 
and that of the representation of the Provinces and the Federated .States 
in the Federal Parliament will show how faulty the federal sc-heme as 
emlxxlied in the Oovernment of India Act is. 

Departing from the usual practice of other Federal Constitutions 
the Government of India Act does not draw up a single list of powers 
to be exercised either by the Federal Government or the Government of 
the Units. Instead of this, the Act demarcates separately the respec¬ 
tive spheres of the Federal and Provincial legislative competence. 
There is, besides, a sphere of concurrent legislative powers exercisable 
lx)th by the Federal and Provincial or State Governments. The three 
lists, viz., the Provincial, the Federal and the Concurrent are made as 
exhaustive as ])ossible so as to leave practically little or nothing to the 
residuary held; for the residuary field of legislation a. common feature 
in Federal Governments was regarded with the utmost suspicious by the 
Hindu as w^ell as the Muslim communities; the former demanding that 
it should remain with the Centre, the lattei- that it should remain with 
the Provinces. As Sir Samuel Hoare admitted (Debates, House of 
Commons, Marcli 27, 1935), this attempt to exhaust the activities of 
Government in three fields means complications and the possibility of 
increased legislation. There is a wide body of impartial opinion which 
considers that from the point of view of Indian requirements it would 
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have been far more satisfactory to have only onp. list of legislative 
subjects allocated to the Provinces; the residual subjects being assigned 
to the Centre. Indian conditions demand that there should be a strong 
Central Government armed with residuar^^ powers to be able to carry 
out the reforms in the social and economic spheres which the country 
so direly and urgently needs. 

Then again there is another abnormality about the distribution 
of legislative powers among the Federated Units. The power of the 
Federal Legislature under the Act to make laws for a Federated State 
may be different from its powder to do the same for a Province. Indeed 
its power to make laws for a Federated State may be subjected to serious 
limitations which would not apply to the Provinces; for the Euler of a 
State has the pf)wer to specify in the Instrument of Accession by which 
he accedes to the Federation the subjec-ts with respect to which the 
Federal Legislature may make laws for his state or the qualifications 
which he may attach to the acceptance of a fiarticular subject, as a 
Federal Subject. Thus in the propo.sed Federation there will l)e varia¬ 
tion (a) between Provinces and States and (ft) from State to State in the 
number of federal subjects. A Federation in which the competence of 
the federal authority varies from unit to unit, is certainly, to say to 
the least, abnormal. It wants only to withdraw from the field of legis¬ 
lative competence of the Federal Legislature a sphere which ought to 
belong to it legitimately. 

We next come to the subject of representation in the Federal Par¬ 
liament. This is of special importance and difficulty in a. Federation. 
The problem is this—Is it sufficient to secure representation in the 
ordinary legislative assembly elected by the people at large? Such a 
representation is usually considered inadequate, for fhe smaller states 
are afraid lest they may be overborne and outweighed in the single 
legislative assembly by the more numerous representation of the larger 
states and thus possibly suffer the extinction of their individual poli¬ 
tical life at some future date. It is, therefore, usually considered neces¬ 
sary that the states a.? states should be represented ecpially .somewhere 
at the Centre. The institution which is best suited for the equal 
representation of the States is the Second or Upper Chamber, which is 
regarded usually, though not necessarily, a special feature of a 
federation. 

F. 9 
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The Government of India Act provides for two chambers at the 
('entre-~a Lower Chamber, 7nz., tbe Federal Assembly and an Upper 
Cdiamber, riz., the Council of State. !t, however, does not respect the 
principle of ‘ equal representation of the states ' in the com])osilion of 
the Council of State. The distribution of .«eats in this body is un¬ 
equal and is based on various considerations includinpj tbe population 
f)f the Provinces, and the relative importance and rank of the Federated 
States as indic^ated by the dynastic .salute and other factors. An 
attempt is made to assign an equal number of seats to the States of 
equal rank irrespective of their population, Mysore, Kashmir, 

Gwalior and Baroda, although wndely differing in population, are yet 
assigned an equal number of seats in tbe Council of State. The fact, 
which is specially noteworthy alKnit its composition, is that while the 
British Indian representation is to consist of a total of 150 members, 
the numbers of seats available for the States is 1(14. This though far 
in excess of the share to which they are entitled by virtue of their popu¬ 
lation, was found neces.sary in order to allay the fears of the Princes 
lest they should find lliemselves permanently at a disadvantage as 
compare<l with the British Indian representatives, I'hese latter 
numbering 150 would be elected on a very restricted franchise and as a 
iide their attitude towards progressive legislation is likely to be very 
uncertain. The representatives of the States, on the other hand, being 
nominees of the Princes and not ])opular representatives coming 
through the open door of election are likely to out-Herod Herod in 
their outlook on the legislative needs of the nations. Indeed they 
would be • more royalist than the King himself and more ecclesiastical 
than the bishops.’ 'riiey would form a powerful nominated block which 
would simply have the effect of surcharging the already conservative 
Council of State with further reactionary influences. When we re¬ 
member further that the Government of India Act intends the Council 
of State to be a really elTective chamber exercising co-ordinate legis¬ 
lative powers and nearly co-equal financial powers the conclusion is in¬ 
evitable that the Chamber was specially designed to keep under perma¬ 
nent check the element of popular control which might possibly assert 
itself in tbe Lower House. 

But there is verj’^ little hope that even in the Lower House the 
element of popular control would ever be able to assert itself. The 
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composition of this body also is smdi as to jireclude the possibility of 
the representatives of the peojile making progressive laws and pi’otect- 
ing the rights and liberties of the [leople. The Federal Assembly is 
to be composed of 375 seats out of which 125 {i.r., full one-third) go to 
the Indian States and 250 to Jlritish India. In this Assembly also 
weightage has been given to the Indian Slates whose representatives 
being nominees of the i’rinces will foian. as it weie. a revi.sed edition of 
the present nominated block of olTicials and nou-oiricials in the (Vntral 
Legislature. For the representatives of the Princes, iKUind by lies of 
subordinate allegiance to the Paramount Power, will be <»uly too ready 
to allow the unexpressed wish of that Power to deline its attitude in 
matters of legislation. Nor are the representatives of British India 
likely to make a much better show as cham])ions of the people. They 
would be elected by the members of the Provincial t'ouncils. rot in a in 
cotnmunal ^rou]>s actcording to the principle of Single 'Ifansferable 
Vote. Taking the case of oiu’ own Ib'ovince. of the 37 seats alloted to 
the Federal Assembly 19 are general seats and 12 Mahomedan seats 
among others. The total numlier of general seats in the Pi'ovincial 
Assembly is 140 atid tlie Mahomedan seats are 04. The 19 .and 12 of the 
Federal Assembly assigned to our I’rovince will, under the present 
scheme, be elected by the 140 and 04 of the I^rovincaal Assembly. We 
may, therefore, agree with Lord Heading who jiertinently cibserved, 
during the discussions on the scheme that “ the system inevitably opens 
the door to corruption; for it means that roch member of the (.’entral 
Legislature, which will deal with matters vitfdly ahecting business and 
finance, will be elected by a number of provincial electors on t/ir amuor 
not mure than 7 or S in numhe/r (quotation ours). “ Of all methods of 
nuiximising corruption,” says Prof. Laski, “ indirect election is the 
worst.” 

Again, the system of election jirovided for the Federal Assembly 
would produce certain other deplorable results. As the Archbishop of 
Canterbury feared {Debates, House of Lords, July 2. 1935), “ there will 
be a tendency inevitably to send men to the Federal Legisliitures jiledged 
to particularist provincial policies.” So the system “ would .aggra¬ 
vate the tendency to provincial se])aratism which ali'eady exists and 
endangers the unity of India..”* It w'ould further create communalism 

1 Sec Bariuerji and Laliiri, New Comliiuti>ni of Imha. ‘221 and 223. 
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of the worst form in the Federal Legislature; for the system of elec¬ 
tion is such that the various communities in that body will be elected, 
in the proportion fixed by the notorious Communal Award, by their 
fellows in the Provincial Legislature, and unless a strong All-India 
party like the Congress succeeds in capturing the seats allotted to the 
various communities there will inevitably be a segmentation of the 
Assembly into various communally minded groups which will certainly 
be not conducive to the formation of a satisfactory Federal Executive. 
It is not likely, however, that the C-oiigress will capture the communal 
seats as well besides the general seats, thanks to the system of election; 
for a majority of the communal seats, those belonging to the Mahome- 
dans, are not under the control of the Congress. So we may infer that the 
82 Mahomedaii seats of the Federal Jlegislature will be filled by persons 
who will not be undej* the control of the Congress, but from a separate 
group which may oi’ may not coalesce with the group of persons filling 
t he general seats numbering 105. Then when we remember that a group 
of 125 members will consist of the representatives of the Slates the con¬ 
clusion becomes irresistible that the lack of‘ popular control in the 
Assembly may be almost complete. For, of the remaining 68 seats 
assigned to various other sections such as ISikhs, Anglo-Indians, 
Eui'opeans, Indian Christians, women, landholders, labour, ciommerce 
and industry, no poj)ular party can expect to cai)turo jiiore than half. 
Thus there is every likelihood of a combination of reactionary elements 
leading to the formation of a cabinet not likely to sympathise with 
popular aspirations and, when once forined, very difficult to turn out. 

The above analysis will show why the idea of Federation is so stout¬ 
ly opposed by Ihe popular parties. When we remember further that 
l>y the Government of India Act only a small fraction of political power 
is going to be transferred to the so-called j)eoples’ rejiresentatives, and 
even in that little power the share of the States is going to be dispropor¬ 
tionately large, we may legitimately conclude that the federal scheme 
as embodied in the Government of India. Act is not only unsatisfactory 
but positively mischievous. 
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PRINCIPLES OF STATE-RESPONSIBILITY IN 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 

By Mr. K. B. E. Sasthy, M.A., M.L. 

In its esseiK-e tlie Law of the respon.sibility of States for violations 
of International Law might be described as “ the law of agency in 
international relations.'" Prof. Oppenheim distinguished between 
“ original ’’ and “ vicarious ” responsibility of States. The respon¬ 
sibility lH)rne by a state for its goveniment’s actions and such other deeds 
done with its authorisation is immed “ original ”. But , States are 
also responsible for certain acts other than their own as, unauthoris¬ 
ed injurious acts of their agents or their subjec'ts. This is termed 
“ vicarious ” resjmnsibility. This distinction is neither logical nor 
clear-cut since the law of this branch arises out of aye.ncy fundamentally. 
Far moi‘e valuable is the distinction made by Oppenheim between inter¬ 
national delinquencies and crimes “ against the law of nations ” as 
piracy and slave-trade. 

A State is responsible for the consequences of its own delinquency. 
Prof. Oppenheim has defined an international delinquency as “ every 
injury to another State committed by the head and Government of a 
State through violation of an international legal duty.” 

Before discussing the analogies from private law sources, it is 
necessary to remember that an international law liability comes into 
play only “ where the enforcement of the principles of jirivate inter¬ 
national law ” is impracticable.’ Are analogies of private law strictly 
applicable to states with regard to their responsibility for actions 
injurious to other states or their nationals? Is it. as Dr. Lauterpacht 
put it, “ an essential condition for the existence of such responsibility 
that malicious intent or culpable negligence should lie proved ? ”■ 

Grotius stated that “ a civil community like any other community 
i§ not bound by the act of an individual member thereof, without some 
act of its own or some omission.Grotius is thus found to follow the 
Roman law doctrine of liability as dependent on culpa. Vattel laid 

I Hatsebek, Translation hy Manning^ p. 279. 

2 Lauterpacht, Private Law Scurries and Anxilogin$ of International Law^ p. 185. 

3 Gi^dtiuB, L II> C. 21j § 2. 
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down that “ whoever evilly entreats a citizen indirectly wrongs the 
state, whose duty it is to protect the citizen. The latter’s Sovereign 
ought to avenge the wrong, punish the aggressor, and if possible hold 
him to compensation in full.”^ Mr. Anzillotti demurs from the theory 
of cnlfd since he bases state-responsibility on the commission of an 
act contrary to international law. As he puts it, “ the state is re¬ 
sponsible not foi‘ the direct or indirect connection between its will and 
the action of the individual not for* a possible milpable or malicious 
intention but for* not having fulfilled an obligation imposed upon it 
by international law, for* having violated a duty to other states.” 

The principle of absolute responsibility has now been abandoned 
and the true basis is liability for fault, the term being taken in the 

international law sense. As Hatschek puts it. “ Such international 
law culpability exists if the state was negligent in choosing the olficials 
or organs which cau.sed loss to the other state or its (-itizens or" if it 
has not taken every j)r‘ecautiona.ry measure to fu’event injury l)eing 
done by one of its private citizens to the foreign State.” 

Schocn concludes that “ the State is responsible, if it omits negli¬ 
gently or maliciously to prevent or punish the injur-ious act of private 
persons.” Str-upp makes a distinction Isetween internationally injurious 
acts by State organs and private agencies. 

The German Professor Hatschek tr-ai-es the legal foundation for 
state-responsibility in the primitive idea of gi‘()U])-solidarity. 'I’he 
practice which continued in the middle ages of taking subjects into 
custody or seizing them as security on account of the debts of their' 
super'iors is cited to support the view. 

Whatever the foundation, the ac-ts done by the State can be con¬ 
sidered under thi’ee heads following the lead of Prof. Hall. The acts 
done by the administrative, naval and military agents are frima facie 
acts sanctioned by the State. Acts done by dudicial functionaries in 
the State ar-c “ le.ss closely connected with the State.’’ The lirrk of 
the State with the individuals is indeed loose. 

Initially, it has to be remembered that a federal state cannot 
escape responsibility for the international wrongs committed by a, (Con¬ 
stituent State. When in 1906, the Board of Education of San Francisco 


1 Vallcl, UK II, Cb. VI, § 71. 
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segregated Japanese children, the Government of the ILS.A. had to 
endeavoui' to induce California to comply Avith the Japanese demands. 

So far as Sovereigns or diplomats are concerned. States have to 
accept responsibility even for unoHicial acts done by them. The parlia¬ 
mentary bodies haA'e to resort to fair comment in discussing foreign 
policy. 

Decisions of arbitral tribunals more particularly from 1887 have 
afforded interesting cases of state-responsibility for acts of its ofli(‘ials. 
In the Vexaiii Court Case the facts were as follow's ; On September 
26th, 1887, a German soldier .shot from the German side and killed an 
individual on the French territory. Germany apologised for it and 
paid 50000 francs to the widow of the deceased as damages. The sentry 
escaped punishment as he had acted in obedience to orders which he 
had misunderstood. 

The Dogger Bank Ivcident (1004) is another illustrative case of 
state-responsibility. Two British fishermen were killed through gun¬ 
fire from Bussian vessels. The United Kingdom demanded apology, 
damages, and (compensation. The incident was investigated by an 
International Commission of Enquiry. Firing Avas ludd unjustifiable 
and liussia paid 65000 lira as damages. 

Ilasmonn, a member of the Crew of the German gun-boat Pnnther, 
failed to return on board the ship on November 26lh, 1905, at the port 
of Itajahy in Brazil. The (’ommandcr of the Piivthei sent a search 
jiarty who penetrated into several houses and compelled residenis fo 
assist them in the search. Hasmann returned himself the folloAving 
morning. Brazil lodged a complaint with Germany Avhich disowned 
the act of the Commander, apologized for it, and punished the 
Commander. 

State-iesponsibility at tlie time of war is now generally recognised 
and Art. 3 of the Hague Convention 1907 stipulates that “ a belligerent 
party which violates the provisions of the said Regulations shall, if 
the case demands, be liable to pay compensation. It shall be responsible 
for all acts committed by persons forming part of its armed forces.” 

So far as judicial functionaries are concerned, the principle has 
been stated with a rigour in some cases that Jurists have had to criticise 
it. Before the American and British Claims Arbitration, the British 
Government urged that a claim was justified only if “ the tribunal was 
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satisfied that there had been so clear a Denial of Justice as to make it 
impossible to hold that any unbiassed tribunal could have arrived at the 
conclusions reached.”" What is meant by Denial of Justice Surely, 
an unfavourable outcome of a trial is never in itself a Denial of Justice 
(Anzillotti). But, “ a. refusal to grant foreigners access to Judicial 
channels ” must be regarded as Denial of Justice. To apply the phrase 
to acts of execTitive, legislative and judi(*ial .authorities is productive 
of confusion. Eagleton .applies it to the “ failure to make repar.ation 
through loc.al agencies of redress for an injury suffered by .an alien.” 
The essential test is i)ut by Eagleton in this query “ has there been an 
•antecedent injury to an alien'* for which he is now seeking redress? ” 
Thus according to Eagleton. Denial of Justice can appear only when the 
.alien is the plaintiff. This is neither proper nor desir.a.ble. for injustice 
of a flagrant character might occur even to an alien defendant. Termino- 
logic.al gymnastics oftentimes leads to an incomplete perception of the 
rcfilities. 

Ralston laid down in his Late avrJ Practice of International Tribu¬ 
nals'^ that it is only in cases “ where justice is I'cfused or p.alpable and 
evident injustice is (ommitted—that the Government of the State can 
interfere.” The Medina Case was cited by Ralston for the test of 
“ dishonesty or prevarication of a judge legally proved . . . the c.ase 
of torture, the deni.al of the means of defence at the trial or gross in¬ 
justice.” 

The view taken in the decision of the Supre.w,e Court of Peru^ 
deserves quotation : “In the relations of nation to nation the rule is 
respect for the sovereignty of friendly powers, typified in the authority 
of its Judges and of its decisions. The exception is the claim based on 
the motive of denial of justice.” 

In the I.eague Conference on codifiivation which met at the Hague in 
1930, one of the seven topics that came up for discussion wiis the re¬ 
sponsibility of states for damages done in theii’ territories to person .and 
property of foreigners. Differences rose up on fundamental questions, 

6 American and British Claims Arhitratioiu 5B8—598. 

0 A.JJ.L.. XXIT, p. 669. 

7 pp. 82 and 86. 

8 Ajinual Dujest of Public International Late Gases, 1927—28, Case Nq. 149, p. 221. 
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including the meaning of the terms “ international obligations,” “ re¬ 
sponsibility,” “ the exhaustion of local remedies,” the enactment of 
legislation contrary to International Law as well as on the failure to 
enact legislation for its enforcement. On the subject the C'onference 
was, there, obliged to be content w'ith a report. 

The Costa Rice Packet Case (1891) illustrates the rej)erc,ussions of 
injuries done by Judicial functionaries. J'be master of an Australian 
whaling ship was arrested by order of a Oonrt of Justice in the Dutch 
East Indies for theft alleged to be committed on the .sea wdthin Dutch 
territorial waters. On a finding that the crime was committed on the 
high seas outside territorial watei's, lie was however released. Great 
Britain claimed damages but Holland contended that the a.rre.st was in 
strict pursuance of the Dutch T>aws. Later, the conflict Avas referred to 
the arbitration of Prof. De Martens of St. Petersberg. The award Avas 
in favour of Great Britain and Holland Avas directed to pay 
damages. 

The Law on State-responsibility for political crimes A\'as thus laid 
down authoritatively by a Committee of ten Jurists appointed by the 
I^eague Council after the murder of the Italian General.Tel ini, on 
Gi'eek territory in 1923 :— 

“ The responsibility of a State is only involved by the commission 
in its territory of a political crime against the persons of 
foreigners if the State has neglected to take all reasonable 
measures for the prevention of the crime and the pursuit, 
arrest, and bringing to justice of criminal. 

The recognized public character of the foreigner and the cir¬ 
cumstances in which he is present in its territory entail upon 
the State a correspc)nding duty of special vigilance upon his 
behalf.” 

Further, in times of “ insurrection or civil commotion ” a state is not 
responsible for injury which may be received by foreign subjects in their 
person or property in the cxiurse of the struggle. But. Prof. Garner 
would make the state liable for reparation when mob violence is direct¬ 
ed against aliens as such. In any view, the Government concerned 
should not be guilty of breach of good faith or of negligence in 
suppressing insurrection, 

F. JO 
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Any Government which enters into a contract with another state 
and violates it, commits an international delinquency. Lord Palmers- 
ton’s circular of 1848 has been reattirmed by Inrd Salislmry in 1880 and 
Mil a. J. Balfour in 1902. The creditor is entitled to irstiiutio in 
integrum " As Sir W. Grant ]nit it in Pilkmrfton (ionimiffftioners, 

etc. (2. Knapp’s P. C. lieports, 17. 21) “ if a debtor i-eceived the assig¬ 
nats at the value of 50d. he does not make compefisation by returning an 
assignat which is only worth 20d. “ In the Serbian Loan's case the 

held that “ the Jugo-SlaA'^ Government must pay the principal 
and interest of the bonds in gold or in foreign currencies and not in 
})aper francs.” 

South Ameri(^an States have made attempts in their conti-acts with 
foreigners to shut out the diplomat ic intervention of the home States of 
these foreigners in case of disputes arising out of such tra,n.sactions. 
Thus international intervention has been sought to be excluded by em- 
liodying this Cairo clause. In one case, the American Mixed General 
(laims t'oinmission held such a clause valid. But, the agreements made 
between Italy, France and Venezuela to submit to mixed commissions 
all claims of nations of these two Powers against Venezuela (;an lie 
deemed to he cancellations of the Cairo clause. 

Kegai’ding the advisability of using force for the recovery of public 
debts, the Second Hague (’onferencc has adopted the Dingo Doctrine 
in the Convention for the limitation of the employment of force for the 
re(rovery of contract debts. 

The undertaking is not made applicable when the debtor state 
refuses to “ refily to an offer of arbitration or after accepting the officer 
renders a comjrromis impossible or after the arbitration fails to submit 
to the award.’’ 

State responsibility for acts of individuals is very remote. IVof. 
Borchard who has made this pait of the subject his own, postulates the 
position thus : - 

“ A long line of Cases has established certain qualifications upon 
the non-liability of the Government for the wrongful acts 
of private individuals. These consist in certain mani¬ 
festations of the actual or implied complicity of the 

B \fi1lol, T, ii, ('. Xl\ , S (irotiiis., I. iii, ('. ji, §§ 1 aiifl 2, 
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(Government in the net, before or after il, either hy directly 
ratifying or aiijiroving it or hy an implied, tacit or con¬ 
structive approval, in the negligent failure to jirevent the 
injury or to investigate the case or to jmnish the 
individual or to enable the victim to pursue his civil 
remedies against the ofTender. . . . '.rhe failure of a 
tiovernment to use due diligence to j^revent a private in- 
juTT is a well-rec-ognised gi-ound of international 
responsibility. A more fi'equent basis of Government 
liability is the failure, after reasonable op])ortunity, to 
bring the offenders to Justice. Incidental to this ground 
of liability is the inadequate punishment of guilty indivi¬ 
duals, negligently permitt ing them to escape or an inex¬ 
cusable delay iu investigating the facts.'’"’ 

Gonsequent on Spanish action in exeinting American filibusters in 
Cuba, rioting took jdace in New Orleans and Key West, in 1851. 
Danial Webster laid dowm the doctrine that IC S. A. owed to “ foreign¬ 
ers such jirotection as was afforded to our own citizens ” Grants were 
only made <iratla to Spaniards who suffered in the riots. 

In the Yonman'ff Case (November 2J, 1926) the Mexican-American 
General Claims Commission held Mexico liable for “ lack of due dili¬ 
gence ' in punishing a. mob wdiicb murdered two American citizens. In 
the Laura li. Janes Case, damages of 12,000 dollars were awarded for 
Mexico’s failure to punish the slayer of the American Superintendent 
of a mining factory at Mexico. 

The report of Max Huber regarding the insurrection in Spanish 
Morocco (1913) and consequent damage to British subjects, laid down 
that “ a state is not responsible for the fact of rebellion as a general 
rule, for damages done by insurgents, responsibility arises only in cases 
of lack of vigilance.” The same rule was laid down in the finding of 
the American and British Arbitration Claims’ Tribunal in 1926 on the 
Sierra Leonne Insurrection of 1898 consequent on the levy of hut tax. 

The conclusions that emerge may here be stated ; - 
T. States are liable for not having fulfilled the obligations 
imposed on them by international law. 

10 Boivhard, Diphmaiir ProlecHon of ('iti--ens Abroad, p. ’217. 
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II. When such acts are found authorised liy tlie State, the 
liability is complete, when not authorised, responsibility 
cannot be established provided the State be not guilty of 
negligence and lack of due diligence. Thus, in cases of 
sovereigns or diplomats. States are obliged to accept re¬ 
sponsibility even for unoHicial cicts. Acts done by the 
administrative, naval and military agents of the State 
are presumably acts done by the State. Judicial func¬ 
tionaries are less closely connected with the State and “ a 
Denial of Justice ” would alone connect the State Avith 
liability. The link of the State with jirivate persons is 
still more loose. 

III. The theory of absolute responsibility of the State has to be 
rejected. The State must l)e vigilant; it cannot be asked 
to guarantee security. 


PANDIT JAWAHAR LAL’S VIEW OF LIFE 

By Mr. N. 0. Mukerji, M.A. 

Pandit Jawahar Lai and his party have had a repressed life so far. 
Now that Congress is in office we have those considerations and springs 
released which Avere ill expressed or unexpressed, and lying buried many 
fathoms in the deeps of human nature. The whole man is getting a 
chance to assert itself. As a consequence we have some new emphases 
today, of a very revealing character. 

Educationists everywhere will welcome the emphasis on discipline. 
We are told “ Congress discipline ” is not “ the old authoritarian disci¬ 
pline.” The old discipline thought more of the teacher's right than the 
student’s. But the anxiety ovei’ our having it in our institutions was 
not so much the result of thinking of ourselves, as of the fact that 
discipline is not a thing that can be dropped and the threads picked up 
again at leisure. It is a tender plant i-equiring constant nurture. Pandit 
Jaw^ahar Lai's insistence on it is not a minute too early, if our future is 
to be secured. No society, he tells us, can go on without it. Youth 
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should Dot he a mere “ one way mind," lit only lor the work of destruc¬ 
tion and not construction. In keejiing Avith the necessity of discipline 
for our students, is his advice to mvzdoors' to think more of the cjuality 
of work and the rights of masters, and less of sti'ikes. It is uiifurtun- 
ate that the Pandit thinks so poorly of Indian education. One can 
understand it so far as its attainments were concerned, and so far as 
tliese sull’ered, say some thirty years hack, as contrasted Avith the 
standards of European education. But Ave feel mncli water has llowed 
under the bridge since then. The immense strides w'c have taken, since 
then, to get abreast of the West, one fears, have been overlooked by him. 
Our vi'ork is suspect in Congress circles, more because w'c have emphasi.sed 
the “ restraint " rather than the “ adventure ” side of liberty. Here, 
again, in these years there has been lutt inconsiderable Avidening of the 
Ixninds of freedom as to the participation of students in politic-s. But 
if our neAV adA^entures are not to tojiple down untler their very weight, 
they will need not less but more restraint. 

When one examines the Pandit's already considerable Avritings, tlie 
])icture of the bitter and unrelenting fighter that one ijonjures up gets 
considerably toned down and softened. His communism, for example, 
cannot jia-ss the tests of orthodoxy. It is much modihed by liboi'alism. 
Ilis conception of the state does not ignore the individual, in the 
interests of the whole, albeit he believes in a. planned economy. He is 
not against even the possibility of securing a. juster distribution of 
wealth by peaceful means. 

What he is after is : a total change of spirit in society and govern¬ 
ment. lie is prepared to admit the blessings of Capitalism and the 
British Government, up to a certain point. But their utility is over. 
Back of this thinking is the conception of history as prriceeding through 
breaks alone and not continuity. The Capitalist cannot change his 
nature, nor the British their policy of a governed and not free India. 
He is prepared to admit some power and good fiom our neAv Councils. 
But these cannot be even “ the seeds of freedom." I’lie .Pandit, we 
will find, does not want the finished product t>A-ernight. He would be 
content to tread the path of gradualism, if it is sure of leading him to 
his goal. He repeats again and again that the ]n’esent Councils can¬ 
not give a chance to get started the Congress economic reforms. Much 
of the future will depend, therefore, on the demonstration which our 
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new goveiTiineiits furnisli on the practicability or otherwise of this 
jioiiit. 

We cannot help enquiring how one, who is not without nuxleration 
01 ' accomnioflation in his thought and pract ice, yet is so fixed in his 
idea that tlie British (Jovernment cannot develop into a free India, that 
this has to come liy way of a break or a I’evolution. The Pandit, it 
should be reinenibered, is more fitendly to Englishmen than the majority 
of us, and he is more English in his sympathies than most of us. The 
I’eason for it is to be found in his attention getting hxated on the black 
than the white patches of British rule. Amritsar, and the inhumanity 
of ouj“ present jail administration, are chiefly re.s])onsible for this, and 
have entered into his soul like iron. After this he can make a distinc¬ 
tion between individuals and the Clovernment. but cannot think that 
what makes the individual so likable can change the spirit of the 
(Government, and also make it likable. 

The Pandit does not say that all interests are at bottom economic, 
while he emphasises these as the urgent interests to-day. He allows 
the distinctiveness of moral interests. These, however, are one of 
many. There is no clear statement as to their being the controlling 
interests of man. Man is an amalgam of many interests, morality 
being one of these. His view of the place of morality and religion thus 
is fundamentally different from that of the Mahatma. The Pandit’s 
autobiography, like the Mahatma's, has found a place aniong ouj- 
national classics. But one vainly searches in the first for the deep 
psychologitnl insight and the lelentless inquisition of the soul, wdiich 
puts the second in the class of The PiUjrim's Proffress, and AuffuMine’s 
Conffftsionft. While morality is denied the pride of place in 
human life, religion simply is vent est. so far as his thinking 
is concerned. 

We are thinking of the place morality and religion occupy in his 
theory of life. In practice the Pandit is the Knight peur et .sw/.s- 
reproche, and his whole work is done in the religious spirit. Yet, if 
metaphysics is not moonshine, theoiy cannot be ignored, and we are 
not sure if the Mahatma’s comparatively greater willingness to believe 
in the change of character of his opponents, is not due to the place that 
he gives in his view of life, as contrasted with that of the Pandit, to 
these very moral and religious considerations. There is a reason, we 
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think, for this dift'erenec of the Pandit's; the assigning of « (comparatively 
insignificant place to inorality and religion. It is that the Pandit is 
what would be called to-day a Humanist in his philosophy. I'he values, 
which he so much admires and serves, are after all human ci*ea,tions 
and not absolute. The Universe is not back of them. Indeed it is 
luxstile to them. Thus rebellion against the whole is what alone can 
keep alive right living and right ideals. An element of fight thus, 
consciously or unconsciously, gets into everything, and with it a certain 
PromelheaTi grandeur. But man cannot take, as he is constituted, 
fight as the last, word of things. We wage war for peace. So runs 
1 he teaching of the Stagyrite. The Pandit is no exception to this law of 
hcing. lie quotes Neitzsche how first there has to be chaos that a star 
might he horn, and asks agonisingly the “ why ’ of this waste. Further, 
he tells iLs, tliat he is not happy, with Indian or English company. It is 
hecause the sen.se of imperfection haunts him and he is .seeking for t he 
Perfect. Pandit Jawahar Lai here reminds us of another ])rincely 
character, drawn by immortal hands, who facing a conflict of laws in 
his own being asks the same question : why this ])rice? It is not asked 
out of cowardice, but a high .sensitiveness to the tragedy of a biokeii 
life. Therefore, when we begin with a. bias towards peace and want, to 
narrow down conflicts, we aiv but obeying the Life Im]iulse and not 
betraying it. War should not be a biological necessity. An establish¬ 
ing of common grounds, even a.symptotic approach(xs, may not be without 
their life value. 

Pandit Jawahar Lai’s adventurous living cannot but raise many 
questionings in one’s mind. A few of these are put down here. The 
first is : Are Evolution and Revolution after all so antithetical as they 
are made out ? ’Phese days we have heard jioliticians in our country 
talk of “ Evolution at revolutionary speed.’’ Lloyd (leorge’s statement, 
in t he ojiening da.ys of the Russian Revolution, that (’ountries could run 
through in a shorter time what had taken centuries earlier, is in point 
h(irp. Biologically gradualne.s.s does not exhaust the law of progress. 
It also includes breaks or jumps. Evolution is emergent, and includes, 
on a. metaphysical interpretation, loth breaks and unity in the whole. 
In pra(;tice, it is true, we might interpret this unity differently, but 
an agreement in theory would show that we are not without a common 
basis to work on. 
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Secondly, though the breaks within the whole, or jumps, have to 
be emphasised to-day, the other, the doctrine of gradualness, cannot 
lie evaded altogether. For example, we might want to speed up the 
machinery which would end liunger. But speed it up as we may, we 
still will have to abolish hunger on a full stomach. We might order 
fast days for ourselves, to show our identilication with the hungry, but 
they will have to be the excejition and not the rule. The asperity of 
our judgments of institutions we arc crit icising will, therefore, have to 
be .softened considerably. Tt would have to be a relative not an absolute 
one; one in the region of “ more or less ” and not the “ altogether.” 
Finally, on those of us who a])]iroach life with a bias towards peace, there 
hangs a heavy responsibility. It is to speed up the moral processes 
Avithin ourselves and in our institutions, which are their outward expres¬ 
sion. We should be as little “ all brakes and no power ” as “ no brakes 
and all power.” We need both Authority and Froedotn. Either alone 
would not suffice. 

Note. —I liavc not littered over ll\o ])5V|»or with vcfemices to iny Rrmrco.-t. Tlio inlelligt'iii. 
reader will (iiid tlicm all in Nehrn’s Tmlia twd ihe World and (he Aiifohio(fr(r})liif. The part on 
discipline is from an iinioportod speech dflivore.l io (Itc loual Knvtudhn .Ptitlidiala. Univeis'.iy 
College. 

N. C, Mt'KITMI, 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN INDIA 

By Prof. Gttrmukh Nihal Singh. 

I 

University education in India has reached another serious crisis 
in its life, somewhat reminiscent of the crisis of 1904. This has been 
brought about by two important factors:—(1) by the stupendous in¬ 
crease in the number of the educateil unemployed, and (2) by the change 
in public opinion, which has gradually come to believe in mass educa¬ 
tion in preference to the education of the few at the universities. The 
economic depression on the one hand, the increase in the university 
budgets on the other and the tremendous leeway that has still to be 
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made in -wipiTig out illiteracy have made the public opinion swing round 
in favour of s[)euding public money on primary or mass education and 
k) cut down, if possible. ex])endilure on the universities. Very recent¬ 
ly a new factor has arisen with a similar portent. Mahalnia (landhi 
is advocat ing, with his usual persistency and vigoui’, his ideas of mak¬ 
ing education self-supporting, lie wishes to make general higher 
education entirely self-supporting and to finance professional and 
technical education through juiblic-spirited businessmoTt and indus¬ 
trialists who gain directly from it. For exainple, he Avould expect the 
Tatas to run Engineering, Mining and Metallurgical Inst itutes for the 
training of expeits for their works and fac tories. In any c-ase, public 
o])inion in India is at present, averse to the kind of education that is 
Ix'ing imparted iii the Indian universitic^s to-day. It involves a very 
heavy expenditure of public money, whicli could be more prolitably spent 
on mass ediK'ation and it inoduces thousands of graduates cevery year 
who are unlit for doing any useful work and avIio impoverish their 
parents oidy to swell the already swollen ranks of the educated 
utiemployed. 


There is (^ertainly a gieat deal to he said in favour of the change 
in Indian jniblic opinion. The jeassage of time has shown conclusively 
that, the “ Percolation Theory 7 has very serious limitations and that it 
can never solve the problem of the enlightenment of the masses. Mass 
edu(‘ation is essential and fundamental and no sacrifice is too great to 
achieve it. Pccent experiments in 'Purkey and Russia have conclu¬ 
sively proved that it is not necessary to wait for a couple of generations 
or more to wipe out illiteracy. If there is a will, colossal as the figure 
of illiterates in India is, it should not take more than a dozen years 
or so to make it reach the vanishing point. 

Similarly, the need for vocational training is imperative. I do 
not yield to anyone in pressing for the extension of technical education 
in India. Voc'ational institutions are sadly lacking in this country 
and every effort should l>e made to start technical institutes of every 
grade in the different provinces. The universities have their own part 
to play in the industrial advancement of India. They must help in 
giving advanced professional and technical education of the university 
F.ll 
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type and especially by carrying on research in applied sciences and 
specific industrial problems. 

But there is a very important point on which the public demand is 
not sound, i.e., that the Indian universities should transform 
themselves into factories for the turning out of technicians, it is a 
pity that even highly enlightened leaders have adopted this attitude 
towards the universities and want them to become glorified techno¬ 
logical institutes. 

I am firmly convinced that it is not the business of a university 
to impart vocational instruction. Universities, as T have already 
stated, can and ought to help in the advam«ment of industry through 
promoting the study of applied science and research in industrial 
problems, but to train technical experts and technicians is not the work 
of a university but of s})ecial technological institutes and workshops. 
There is a. very great need of starting technical institutions of all types 
and stages in India, and the Governments as well as industrialists and 
businessmen and other edncational organisations should (ooperate in 
bringing them into existence. But it is not right to ask the univer¬ 
sities to become technological institutes. As the Haldane Commis¬ 
sion on llnivensity Education in T.ondon in 191:1 put it, the object of a 
university is e.s.sentially different from that of a technical institute— 
“ The aim at a university is the pursuit of knowledge not only for the 
sake of information but always with reference to the attainment of 
truth." On the other hand, “ in a technical or professional school 
the theoj'etical teaching is limited and diiwted by the applic^ation of 
ascertained facts to practical purpose.” 

Bearing in mind this essential difference the true functions of a 
jiniversify may be stated as :— 

(1) the conservation, dis.semination and extension of knowledge; 

(2) the inculctation of a spirit of love for learning and a burning 

zeal for its dissemination; 

(:3) the production of learned, cultured persons and leaders of 
thought and action; and 

(4) the turning out of a large number of young persons with 
trained, well-balanced, disciplined minds, with broad 
outlook and sound character, i.e., of persons without tech- 
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iiical knowledge required for specialised work but with a 
capacity to adapt themselves to the requirements of any 
situation. 

How far are Indian universities jierforming these fiiiu-tions to-day ? 
As a teacher in an Indian university it is very painful for me to have 
to state that tlie universities in India are not able to perform these 
functions eitber adequately or satisfactorily. What are the chief 
ditliculties in their way? 

ITT 

Perliaps the first is the paucity of financial resources at their 
dis])osal. None of the universities in India possesses adequate staff for 
the working of a true tutorial system or the right type of Honours’ 
courses, such as exist at the western universities like tho.se of Oxford 
and Cambridge in luigland or Harvard in America. And which Indian 
university gets sufficient grant for the encouragement of higher re¬ 
search in the various branches of university studies? Even for ordi¬ 
nary teaching work there are some universities in this country which 
do not possess adequate staff and equipment. How can they then 
perform satisfactorily the true functions of a university or compare 
with first-class universities of the West? 

IV 

The second great difficulty in the way of the Indian universities is 
the admission of a very large number of young fiersons who are not 
fit to receive university education. There are several factors that have 
to be taken into consideration in this connection :— 

The first is the question of the general equipment of the entrants to 
the universities. In the U.P., an attempt has been made to raise 
the standard by opening separate intermediate colleges and by 
removing intermediate classes from the universities. That, how¬ 
ever, does not affect the real problem. What is wanted is a thorough 
overhauling of the whole system of primary and setondary education in 
the country and not the creation of intermediate educational institu¬ 
tions as has ben done in the U. P. and, to some extent, in the Punjab. 

Secondly, a large number of those who enter the universities are 
unfit for doing higher academic work. They do not possess either the 
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requisite capacity or tiie natural bent for a scholastic career and unless 
they are debarred from admission to the universities the standard of 
higher education cannot appreciably rise in India. I am of opinion 
that the third division students should not ordinarily be admitted to the 
universities. I'o this rule, however, I would make two exceptions:— 
(J) those students who think that their third division was due to acci¬ 
dental cau.scs may submit themselves to a further written and oral test 
by a Hoai’d of Examiners and if they satisfy the Hoard they may lie 
admitted as regular students of the university; and (2) well-to-do young 
peT\sons Avith third division may be admitted to lectures in jiass courses 
but not to uuiversity examination.s. on payment of special fees, to enable 
them to enjoy the adyantages of the university atmosphere and to 
imbibe general culture. 

'1 he third factor in tliis jiroblem of limiting admissions to tho.se 
who are qualified for the ])urpo.«e is beyond the control of the universities, 

the making of provision for’ the vocat ional t raining for those who 
have a natural bent for sfrecialised pi’uctical training. 

Fourthly, there is the fiur-cly physical limit-—the limit of numbers 
dictated by the extent of resour’ces of a particular univer’sity. 1 feel 
that a univer’sity is not justified in admitting per.sons for’ whose proper 
tr’aining it canrrot make full provision. I, therefore, believe with Sir 
P. (’. Ray in cutt ing down admissions to a university ver’v greatly with 
a view to r’aising the standards—both by admitting ordy qualified candi¬ 
dates and by limiting the number a(’(!ording to the I’esources of the 
uniyersity. 

If this is done, J believe, several defects that exist at pr’esent would 
disajipear. To begin with, the intellectual tone in the universities 
would at once rise appreciably; love of learning would be fostered and 
formal and infonnal groups for intellectual communion would spr’ing 
up and multiply and great impetus would be given to intellectual think¬ 
ing at the universities; the necessity for spoon-feeding the students 
would disappear and it would become pi’acticable to introduce the real 
lecture system and to cut down the nurnbei’ of lectui’es radically; the 
quality of lectures would tend to unpreve, the energy of professors would 
be liberated for higher work and there would be real stimulus to do 
wor’k of a high quality, and the inti’odiu tion of a tr’ue tutorial system 
would also become feasible. 
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It is my lirm coiivictioii that unless persons of the right calibre and 
with adequate equipment are alone admitted to the universities, the 
number of lectures greatly reduced, their quality improved and their 
obje<;(.ive changed- from supplying information culled from ordinary 
text-books in a form useful for examination purposes to stimulating 
thought and study, and tutorial system introduced to ensure adequate 
reading of the right type, the development of critical and coustiaictive 
faculties and of the [lowei’s of expression, and the ireation of sound 
habits and character, tlie universities in India will not be able to perform 
their functions adequately and satisfactorily. 

Some of the univei-sitics in India, notably Allahabad, Dacca and 

Lucknow—jierhaps Aligarh also.have introduced some soil of tutorial 

system. T am not familiar with the conditions as they prevail at Dacca 
and Aligarh, but, from what little I know of conditions at. Allahabad 
and Lucknow, it appears to me that \sdiat is attemj)ted tlicre is more in 
the nature of seminar work in each subject rather than tutorial work, 
i.c., placing a few students in charge of a tutor as is done at the older 
English universities of Oxford and Cambridge. At both Allahabad 
and TauLnow for the fact just mentioned and also on acesount of the 
large number of students assigned to each tutor, it h.as not been found 
possible t,o establish real personal contact between the tutor and the 
students- which is the soul of the tutorial system as it prevails at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and which is necessary for the building up of 
character. 1 am afraid, we in India, in the modern age, have paid 
very little attention in our schools and colleges to the building up of 
character. In England, on the other hand, writes Mr. M. S. Marvin 
in his latest Ixiok l%(i 'Nation at School, “ as our schools have 
improved and the national conscience in education has awakened, the 
watdiword has been ‘ character first,’ and knowledge as subsidiary to a 
good all-round man. We have seen how this works in schools, and the 
consequent exaltation of games is patent to all men—a not unhealthy 
fact, but bringing with it some grave drawbacks on the intellectual 
side. The universities, for the major part of their activities, have 
been a continuation of the jiublic schools. Just as the boy at school 
had his ‘ house master ’ who t(X)k a closer ]>ersonal interest in him than 
the general school authorities could do, so at the universities he had 
his ‘ tutor ’ to whom he goes either alone or with one or two others, 
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and to wlioin he bec^omes known in his general character rather than 
ns a student of some general topic. 'J’he link is thus. . . . predominantly 
personal. ” 

“ Now this is a. good thing; no one wlio has fallen under the in¬ 
fluence of an Oxford or (/amhridge tutor of the best ty])e would exchange 
it for any other educational offer. To many men the fact that they 
know so-and-so intimately as a friend, a( an age when they were so far 
intellectually mature as to appreciate hiju, and still youthful enough to 
be enthusiastic, has been the turning-point in theii' lives. And Oxford 
and ('amla’idgc, with the resources of their colleges, arc able to provide 
this lx)on in a way which other universities, cither at home or abroad, 
cannot to any comparable degree.” Tt. is such a tuloiaal system that is 
necessary for the building uj) of character which is badly needed in 
India. 


V 

The third great difficulty in the way of Indian universities is the 
foreign medium through which education has to be imparted. This 
difficulty is ])ar( icularly great in earlier years and is also partly responsi- 
hle for the inadequate equijunent of the entrants to the universities. 
Educationists in India are now making earnest efforts to remove this 
stumhling-ldock from the way of the progress of Indian students. There 
are no doubt many difficulties still to be faced in this {‘onnection; but they 
can only he overcome when an effective beginning has been made and not 
beforehand as some obstinately insist on requiring. With the change 
in the medium of instruction the undue emphasis laid upon the study 
of English will also disappear and it will become possible to devote 
the necessaiy attention and time to the study of other allied subjects 
and to the building up of real Honours Scliools at the universities. 

Another difficulty that exists in Indian university is that, on the 
Arts’ side at least, studies are not ]>roperly organised and the subjects 
are not grouped together in suitable combinations. Students are 
alloAved to select their subjects without any definite scholastic aim and 
the combinations several of them offer are really strange and ill- 
assorted. As the chief aim of the students at present is to pass exami¬ 
nations with a view to obtaining service it matters little as to what 
subjects they offer for the examination so long as they get through it 
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easily aiul with high percentage of marks. I'o raise the academic 
standard and to make it possible for the tutorial system to w'ork, it is 
necessary to group the subjects of study in natural combinations and to 
build up a sy^stem of schools in groups of allied subjects. Tins will 
become more feasible with the change in the medium of instruction and 
with the decrease in the emphasis on the study of English language and 
literature. 

VI 

It i.s not })ossible to deal with all aspects of university education 
in India in this article, but there is one other imjiortant aspect of w'ork 
to which I wish to make a brief reference here, that is to the broadcast 
ing of knoM'ledge and (nlture. In my opinion, the duty of a univer¬ 
sity does not end with the training of the students in their selec'ted 
sjiccial courses of study. On the other hand, it has still tlic duty of 
imparting general knowledge and cultuie. Every pei’son who goes out 
of a university should possess wide general knowledge and culture be¬ 
sides specialising in a particular branch or group of subjects. With 
the limitation of admission to those who are fully qualified, with the 
reduction in the number of lectures in the specially selected courses of 
study and the introduc^tion of a real tutorial system, students will have 
the time and inclination to attend lectures organised with a view to 
imjiart general knowledge an(] culture. At present there is no organis¬ 
ed planning for this purpose at the Indian universities. Short courses 
of general, popular and non-technical lectures in general science, ancient 
culture and civilisation, rights and duties of a citizen, the vsystein of 
government in the country, pressing economic and industrial problems, 
new advances in science, etc., should be arranged at the universities. 
A university must also perform auotlier impoi’tant duty—that of act¬ 
ing as a radiating centre of knowledge for the peoples of the surround¬ 
ing areas. For this purpose courses of lectures in the vernacular should 
be arranged in the neighbouring areas and an effort made to dissemi¬ 
nate knowledge among the general public. But before the universities 
can perform this and other functions public men and legislators in this 
country should dearly understand the true aims and objects as well as 
the limits of university work and extend to them their full sympathy 
and support. University education in India is still in an undeveloped 
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stage. Higher university work has hardly begun in this country. 
Indian universities are still inadequately equipped and financed for re¬ 
search and advanced Avork. For a population of nearly 400 million 
people the nuiuber of universities is very small. University educa¬ 
tion, therefore, does not require curtailment but e.\tension. Of course, 
in any programme of educational expansion in India, mass education 
and technical education must occupy the first jdace, but, it is ho])ed, 
that tlie claims of university education will not be ignored. 


GRADUATE UNEMPLOYMENT’' 

% Dn. Hadi Hasan. M.A., Thl). 

A friend of mine, after taking (he degree here and the doOorate 
abroad, returned to India and began .scattering visiting-cards over the 
country; then he waylaid, in (heir respective univer.si(.ies, the sixteen 
Vice-Chancellors of the sixteen universities of India. Notwithstanding 
t hese laudable elTorts, em|)loyment continued to elude him; but his ll•avels 
in India to the sixteen centres of learning and (he iirolitic distribution 
of visiting-cards had enlarged his circle of friends and acquaintances : 
to these with one mighty, herculean, selfless effort he gave a free ])re- 
sentation-copy of his thesis. 'I'here was a time when the author was 
traA'elliug all (wer India; doav that he had ceased to travel, his book 
Avas traA^elling. This book, curiously, contains a printer’s devil which 
is responsible for the finest example of satire on graduate unemploy¬ 
ment with which I am acquainted : all work and no PAY makes Jack 
a. dull boy. 

The ideal condition of affairs is a job for every graduate; actually, 
there are more graduates than jobs. Therefore, either increase the 
number of jobs or decrease the numlier of graduates. The first alter¬ 
native is positive, tlie second negative; and as creation is more difficult 
than negation, the modern tendency is to decrea.se the number of 
graduates, to decrease the number of universities which produce these 
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graduates, to decrease the number of potential Sir Syeds which produce 
these universities which produce these graduates. 

But even the work of destruction is not always easy. To obtain 
building material for his new capital of Baghdad, the (kiliph AlMansur 
decided to destroy the Sasanian palace known as the A hoan-i-K/'sra; 
whereupon, Khalid the Barmecide put in a plea for the preservation of 
the palace, adding : “ V'erily, this palace is a .symbol of the triumph of 
Islam.” “ O Khalid,” replied the Commander of the Faithful, “ thou 
hast nought but partiality for all that is Persian.” For three days, there¬ 
fore, the workmen hammered at the Sasanian j>alace. but it was made 
of tough mjiterial, and it resisted the ])ic‘kaxe. “ We have now come 
over to your point of view,” said the Caliph, “ for we lind that the 
cost of destruction is even greater than the value of the building 
material we can obtain.” “ I now advise you.” said Khalid, “ to 
(ontinue the work of destruction, lest it be said of you hereafter that 
you were not even able to destroy what ar)oltier was able to 
construct.” 

Now removing students from a university is even more difficult 
than removing bricks from the Sa.sanian palace. Most universities are 
residential—built on an elalxu'ate scale to accommodate students in 
large numbers. If the number of students is restricted, what, is to 
hap])en to the boardiug-housesi We are not Akbars to build Fatehpur 
Sikris in sheer caprice. Above all, students pay fees, and represent 
the lubricating-oil of the university machinery; paradoxically, they 
are the mother’s milk of their own alma mater. Keventer’s milk is 
good, but the students’ milk is all eream^—and this, acicording to the best 
of lactometers, namely, the budget of eveiy university. 

If you think I am proving right wrong, wrong right, reverse the 
position and assume that the students instead of being milked by the 
university do actually milk the university. If so, a university that 
expels student-babes from her bosom and plucks her nipples from their 
toneless gums must l)e unnatural. Infanticide might be the nearest 
way, but mothers in general are too full o’ the milk of liuman kindness to 
catch it. The obvious solution for the universities, therefore, is to 
control the birth of graduates through raising the educat ional standard. 
This, I claim, the universities in India are already doing by passing 
only forty per cent of their alumni. Anything more would lead to 
F. 12 
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barrenness and sterility, divore-e and second marriage—with the Indian 
air already surcharged with polygamy. 

We have to abandon, therefore, the task of restricting admissions 
to the university : the universities are neither self-supporting nor self- 
existent : they exist because of the students, and it is the inalienable 
birth right of every student, whether he has passed in the first, second, 
oi‘ third division, to be admitted to a university. Further, genius takes 
time in ripening and a student, who has passed his first examination in 
the third division, might pass his third examination in the first division : 
actually, if he is to be successful in the world, he must fail consistently 
in all examinations. 

The unemployment problem, therefore, (cannot be .solved by decreas¬ 
ing the number of graduates. Therefore, increase the number of jobs. 
I'hese j(tbs aie of three kinds : government, commercial, jirivate. Now 
government jobs cannot be increa..sed : they have reached their maximum, 
for in (Government as in Physics there is definitely a saturation ])oint. 
The creation of fresh appointments means fresh disappointments: add 
new .schools and colleges to accommodate a few teachers, and you create 
a new army of unemployed graduates. 

There remain other jobs—commercial, scientific, private, profes- 
sioniil. But is India not already full to the brim with .siaentists, 
commercial managers, private [iractitioners ? Yes, but when Alexander 
had distributed bis conque.sts, they asked him what he had retained 
for himself and he an.swered Hope.” And .so there is hope for us— 
for business enterprise is not Government service where a single 
competitive test once passed by a candidate determines his weal for 
ever and protects him against all subsequent incompetence. In 
business, (xmipetition is a matter of daily routine, and the inevitable 
result of competition is improvement. The majority of the people know 
that they are incompetent, and knowing their incompetence they fear 
they will be ousted. They should, therefore, try to make themselves 
competent; but this is an uphill task, partiinilarly for raw graduates, 
accustomed to easy examination-tests—people who have passed some 
examinations by putting notes into their head, others by putting their 
head into their notes, until they have finally emerged as baidielors by 
ceasing to be bachelors, that is, by taking the supreme degree of son-in- 
law. Fear of competition drives the graduate from professional 
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servile to goveriiiiieiit servii^e, ami saturation in government service 
drives him hack to professional service. 'I'he result is unemployment 
of which the sole cure is “ competence.” 1 have yet to meet a competent 

man who died of starvation - especially in India where the orphan- 
producer is protected equally with his orphans. 

Tlie fault, therefore, dear Brutus, is not in our stars but in our¬ 
selves that wo are underlings. 

Brutus and ('a'sar: what should be in that* Cfesar '! 

Why should that name be sounded more than yours^ 

Write them together, yours is as fair a name; 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 

Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with 'em, 

‘ Brutus ’ Avill start a spirit as soon as ‘ Ca'sar.’ 

Now, in the names of all the .gods at once, 

ITpon what meat doth this our Caesar feed. 

That he is grown so great? 

1 can give the answ'er in one word- eomjAetcnce. 

Do you think I am theorizing? T can piesent concrete instances 
of employment through improvement. T met an Indian chaufl’enr in 
Persia who had made a fortune out of lorry-driving'. “ When jny 
father died," said he, “ my brother seized the pro])erty ami T just cleared 
out of the country and started lorry-drivitig in I’ersia. There, in the 
school of adversity I became a student of psyc hology : T noticed that the 
majority of overland travellers to Persia were pilgi-ims to Meshed— 
and pilgrims to Meshed, merely because they are ])ilgriins and not 
tourists, prefer to travel non-stop to Meshed. Meshed is 614 miles 
away from Zahidan but I volunteered to drive this distance non-stop. 
Eventually, I had the pilgrim traffic under my control; opened a 
Caravanserai and a shop in Meshed, and now my income is even more 
non-stop than my travels.” 

1, therefore, put to you that there is still .scope for lorry-driving in 
Persia. 

Recently, 1 wanted to get a. thesis typed and paid good money 
for bad work. How much more money would T not have paid for gixjd 
work ? 
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1, therefore, put it to you that there is still scope for typewriting 
in India. 

Recently, 1 fell seriously ill and treated myself during my own 
illne.ss. “ Why not consult a doctor?” said a friend, “ there are 
])lcnty of doctors.” “ Because 1 wish to die a natural death,” was the 
answer. 

I. therefore, put it to you that there is still scope for medical 
practice in India. 

Recently, 1 met an empkwment committee at Aligarh, whereof 
the members were travelling in state, living in luxury. 

I, therefore, put it to you that there is still scojie for employment 
even in unemployment in India. 

But may I drop the I and turn to your Dean of the Faculty ofArts, 
Professor A. Jha ? He could have rested on his laurels but he has forg¬ 
ed ahead—not because the seven heavens rent themselves asunder and 
a voice cried out from the deep : “ in him I am well pleased,” but because 
of sheer grit, energy, and force of eharaetei’. 

In peace there’s nothing so beiomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility : 

But when the blast of Avar bloAvs in our cars, 

Tben imitate the action of the tiger; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favour’d rage. 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspe(!t; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 
Like the brass cannon. 

Therefore, my tip to you is this : take the degree (why take the 
degree I shall explain presently) and supplement it with real knowl¬ 
edge; and at an interview, instead of using the old formula: “ Sir, I 
am a man of culture and come from a good family with bad physique,” 
say : “ I am a man of guts, stuff, and stamina. I can take fortune’s 
buffets and rewards with equal fortitude and thanks. I know but little, 
but for the little I know 1 demand the following salary. This, dear sir, 
might appear to you extravagant, but if I were to demand payment 
from you for what I do not know, you would go bankrupt within an 
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hour.” For a man who can ex])ress himself in lliis fashion there is no 
unemjiloyment problem in India, for the man who did actually exjtress 
himself in this fashion was the best-paid ollicer in the Safawi 
empire. 

Now. Avhy take the degree? For four obvious reasons:. 

Firstly, because man does not live In' bread alone: his cultural 
and intellectual hunger has also to be satislied. I’he indi¬ 
gent graduate is a less oll'ensive sight than the illiterate 
man of wealth : the former ]U'ovokes pity, the latter contempt. 

Secondly, to remove the disqualification of not being a graduate. 
Public opinion argues as follows : a graduate may not be 
a genius but a non-graduate is es.sentially a duffer. 

Thirdly, to secure jobs—jobs being defined as no w'ork, all pay. 
Public opinion argues as follows : pension is not half salary 
given in old age, but salary is double pensitm given in man¬ 
hood. 

Fourthly and finally, because the degi’ee is easy to take, and 
because during the period of his i-osidencc, every under¬ 
graduate is essentially an employer. 

For these reasons 1 advise you not merely to take the degree hut to take 
your time iti taking it; for the momcjit you have actually taken it. you 
have reduced yourself fioin the jiosition of an employer to the position 
of an employee or even the unemployed. 


THE STUDY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN EUROPE, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO INDIAN LANGUAGES 

By Dr. Dhirendra Varma, M.A., D.lnr. (Paris). 

Let it be stated at the very outset that the conditions in which 
Hindi, or as a matter of that any other foreign language—European 
or otherwise—is studied in any country in Europe, are very much dif¬ 
ferent from those with which we educated Indians are familiar in our 
country. 
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It is always with some definite object that the state provides faci¬ 
lities for the regular study of a foreign language. Let us clearly under¬ 
stand the object or objects which led European nation to encourage Indian 
studies in their (countries. During the I7tli and the 18th centuries, 
when the European nations came into contact with India, chiefly 
on account of (commercial relationship, they recpiired a few interpreters 
to hel[) them in their business. There was, therefore, no need to en¬ 
courage or organise the study of Indian languages on an elaborate 
scale, more so as the (ontemporary living languages of India were not 
regarded Avorth the trouble from linguistic or literary jioints of view. 
At the end of the 18th century the discovery of Sanskrit, the most 
ancient classical language of the land, proved an ewe-opener to the 
scholars of Europe. In it thew found reflcHcted the earliest history of 
their own languages. The literature preserved in this hoary language 
of India threw new light on the pre-historic stage of tlieir cewn cultural 
history which, they suppo.sed, had beem lost for ever. In the words of 
a well known Sanskritist of Europe “ The study of Sanskrit owes its 
permanent interest chiefly to the fact that the anedent language of India 
has been proved to be most intimately connected with the classical 
languages of Europe and in it has been found the most secret archives 
of the history of language in general; the Veda would never have 
engaged the serious attention of a large cla.ss of .scdiolars, if this ancient 
literary relic had not been found to shed the most unexpected light on 
the darkest periods in the history of the most jirominent nations of 
antiquity ” (Max Muller, Preface to the Rigreda Sanhita, Vol. Ill, 
1856). 

Gradually, one of the European nations, the British, developed 
political relations with our land and now, besides their commercial 
needs, they found themselves face to face with the nece.ssity of chalking 
out policies in the new field of administration and also programmes 
for the side-activity of their Christian missions. 7’hus a good know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit literature on the part of some of their countrymen 
appeared to he indispensable from the point of view of their practical 
needs. It may lie kept in mind that our new rulers had not yet been 
able to manufacture the new type of the Anglo-Sanskrit scdiolar from 
amongst Indians themselves. In support of the above views a portion 
of an article entitled “ Caste ” may lie found interesting. It was 
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written as early as 1858 by the German Sanskritist Max Miiller whose 
services were utilised by the British people for want of a suitable 
Sanskrit scholar amongst themselves at that time. The Hindus are 
never tired of expressing their gratitude to “ Moksha Mular " for 
bringing out the first printed edition of the Kigv’eda along with the 
comment ary of Sayanacharya. The costly venture was financed liy the 
Bast India Company. Very few Indians know tlie real object of this 
extraordinary interest wdiich was shown by the Company Bahadur and 
their German employee in this matter. Below' are the w'ords of Max 
Muller himself, tlie editor of the great work. 

“ In their controversies with the Mohammadans and in more recent 
times w'ith the Missionaries, the Brahmans, if they were hard pressed, 
invariably fell back u|)on the Veda.. 'I'he Laws of Mann and othei* law¬ 
books were printed and translated. Some of their I’uranas also had 
been rendered into English and French. With regard to these there¬ 
fore, the missionaries could ask f(»r chapter a,ml verse. But the Veda 
was unknown to either party, and the principle of omne ignotim pro 
mognifico, the Brahmans maintained, and the missionaries had to 
believe, that everything which was to be found nowhere, else was to he 
found in the Veda. There was no commandment of the Old Testament 
Avhich, according to the Bi'ahmans, might not he matched in the Veda.. 
There was no doctrine of Christianity which had not been anticipated in 
the Veda. If the mi.ssionaries.were incredulous and (idled for tlie 
nmnuscripts, they were told tliat so sa.cred a book could not he e.xf>osed 
to the profane looks of unbelievers and there was an end to all further 
argument. 

“ Under these ciniumstances it was felt that nothing would he of 
greater assistance to the missionarie.s in India than an edition of the 
Veda. Brizes were offered to any Sanskrit scholar who would under¬ 
take to edit the w'ork, but after the finst hook, published by the late 
Dr. Ro.sen in 1838, no further progress was made. The Directors of 
the East India Company, always ready to fissist the missionaries by iiny 
legitimate means, invited the Pandits, through the Asiatic Society at 
f’acutta, to undertake the work, and to publish a complete and authen¬ 
tic edition of their own sacred writings. The answers ret^eived only 
proved what was known before, that in the whole of Bengal there was 
not a single Brahman who could edit the Veda. In spite of all these 
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obstacles, however, the Veda is now being published in this country 
under the pati’onage of the East India Company. The missionaries 
have already derived great assistance from this edition of the Veda and 
its commentary, and constant applications are being made by various 
missionary societies for copies of the original and its English transla¬ 
tion. The Ilrahmans, though they did not approve the pnbli(\ation of 
their sacred writings by a Mlechha, have been honest enough to admit 
that the edition is complete and authentic." {('hips' from a (irrmao 
Workshop. Vol. 11, article of “ Caste." pp. 309—311). 

How Sanskrit studies could he helpful in the administration of 
India would become amjdy clear by the perusal of the whole article 
from which the above extract has been taken. Only one ])oint may, 
however, be mentioned here by way of illustration. One of the causes 
of tlie so-called Indian Mutiny was supposed to be interference in the 
('aste prejudices of the sepoys. I'he British administrators were, 
therefore, anxious to know the real history of caste in Imlia so as to 
handle in future administrative matters touching caste accordingly. 
This art icle wj’itten in 1858 is the result of one of these enquiiaes which 
were started l)y the Sanskritists in England at the instance of the 
British Covernment—a volume of Muir’s Sanskrit Texts being another 
result of researches in the same field. Here is the conclusion—the result 
of the study of the ancient Sanskrit texts at which Max Miiller arrived 
from the point of view of British and Christian interests. 

“ As the case now stands, the Government would be perfectly 
justified in declaring that it will no longer consider caste as part of the 
religious system of the Hindus, (laste, in the modern sense of the 
word, is no religious institution; it has no authority in the sacred 
writings of the Brahmans, and by whatever promise the Government 
may have iKUind itself to respect the religion of the natives that promise 
will not be violated even though penalties were inflicted for the 
observation of the rules of (!aste. It is a different question whether 
sudi a proceeding would be either right or prudent, for, although caste 
cannot be called a religious institution, it is a social institution, based 
on the law of the country. It has been growing up for (;enturies, and 
the whole frame of Hindu society has been moulded in it. On these 
grounds the question of caste will have to be treated with great caution ; 
only it is right that the question should lie argued on its real merits 
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and that religions arguments should not he dragged in where they 
would only serve to make confusion worse confounded. If caste is 
tolerated in India, it should be known on both sides that it is not 
tolerated on religious grounds. If caste is to be put down, it should 
be put down as a matter of polit'v and police.” (Ihid., f)p. Ji2:2-32:5.) 

Max Muller’s advice to the mi.ssioiiaries is dilTereut: “ The mis¬ 

sionaries are not obliged to act with the same vigour. Tbeir relation 
to the natives and particularly to tbeir converts, is a ])rivate relation, 
and much of their success will depend on their discretion in dealing 
with native })reju(lices. " (!'. 357.) At another place in the same article 
the learned writer adds: “ C'aste, whudi has hitherto proved an 

impediment to the conversion of the Hindus, may in future become 
one of the most powerful engines for the conversion not merely of 
individuals, but of whole clas.ses of Indian society.” 

It was for these various objects, briefly desci'ibed above, that 
European scholai's and Governments, particularly British scholars and 
Government, became interested in the study of ancient Indian langu¬ 
ages, literatures and cultural institutions with the result, that chairs 
were gradually jirovided in almost all the important British Univer¬ 
sities during the last one hundred years. On the cont inent also, there 
grew up several centres—such as, Paris, Berlin, Prague, St. Petersburg 
—^where provision was made for the study of the classical languages of 
India. Exact, knowledge of India is very useful for Britain; it should 
not be ignored that it can prove at least of some hel]i both to her 
friends and enemies also. It should further be remembered that there 
may be idvalry amongst European nations Avith reference to India in 
the fields of administration and commerce, lad in the field of missionary 
activity they are all one. 

The history of the study of modern Indian languages in Europe is 
almost similar to that of the Indian (lassies only with one diflereiu’e 
that the latter had a, good start. The best arrangement in Europe for 
the study of modern Indian languages exi.sts naturally in I>ondon, 
though even here these studies were given a regular shape very late 
—practically after the Great War. A few details in this connection 
may not be out of place. 

After prolonged and chequered private attempts, which extended 
over a century and which were doomed to failure, the treasury appointed 
F. 13 
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in 1907, a Committee to consider the organisation of Oriental Studies 
in London. Below are some of the relevant conclusions at which the 
Committee arrived:— 

“ (1) There is urgent need for the provision of suitable teaching 
in London for persons aliout to take up administrative 
or commercia,! posts in the East land in Africa. A knowl¬ 
edge of the language and some preliminary knowledge 
of the history and religious and social customs of the 
country lo which (hey are ap]K)inled is essential to such 
persons. 

“ (2) The (’ommittee desire specially to call attention lo (lie 
disadvantages under which in this respect London lies 
as compared with Paris, Berlin and St. Petersburg. As 
England is the country which above all others has import¬ 
ant relations with the East, the fad that no Oriental 
School exists in its capital city is not creditable to the 
nation.” {Calendar of the School of Oriental Stmlies, 
London, page 23). 

This object is made further clear by the text of the llesolution pass¬ 
ed at a public meeting which wms held in 1914 to raise funds for the 
scheme. In this meeting, Lord Curzon moved the following lesolu- 
tion: “ That in view' of the great imperial and commercial interests 

dependent on adequate provision being made for instruction in the 
languages, the literature and the social customs of Oriental and African 
countries this meeting desires heartily to support the scheme for the 
foundation of a School of Oriental Studies in the city of London.” 
The text of another resolution passed at this meeting runs as follows ;— 
“ That this meeting desires to commend to the commercial community 
of the city of London, and to the general public, an appeal for the 
funds necessary to enable the School of Oriental Studies to be opend in 
1915 on a satisfactory financial basis.” 

The recommendations of the Committee appointed in 1907, were 
ultimately incorporated in the Chapter of Incorporation passed in 1916 
in the following language: “ The purpose of the school are to be 

a School of Oriental Studies in the University of London to prosecute 
study and research and to give instruction in the Languages of Eastern 
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and African peoples, Ancient and Modern, and in the Literature, 
History, Eeligion, Law and Customs and Art of those people, especially 
with a view to the needs of persons about to iirot^eed to the East or to 
Africa for study and research, for the [lublic service or commerce or 
for the pursuit of a profession or other calling 

The Calendar of the School mentions further (p. J15) that “ the 
lectui'cs and classes are open also to those who have not matriculated 
and do not wish to follow a full Lniversily course—especially to those 
who are going to the East or to Africa in any cajmeity, whether in the 
service of the (jovernment or as missionaries or to engage in a jirofes- 
sion or in commerce or to those who have temporarily returned from 
the East and wish to continue their studies while in England.” 
“ Spec'ial classes are held for Naval, Military and Air Force oHu'ers; 
for otiicers in the Sudan or Colonial services, for missionaries, and for 
Banks and othei’ Commendal undertakings.” 

The object of the School has not been ignored in the constitution 
of the Government Body of the School which includes, besides other 
representatives, the following: one member each ap[)ointed by the 
jirincijial secretaries of State of Foreign Affairs and Colon ie.s, one’member 
appointed by the London Chamber of Commerce, tAVo members ajipoint- 
ed by the Secretary of State for India .and three members appointed 
by the Government Body with a special regal'd to the interests of 
commerce. 

The School opened its doors to students on 18th January, 1917, 
to fulfil the objects enumerated aboA’e. It started with 9 students; it 
has now an average .attendance of 550 students. 

Instruction is given in the folloAving languages : African, includ¬ 
ing a,lx)ut 20 dialects, Arabic, Turkish, Georgian, Armenian, Iranian, 
S<anskrit, Pali, Prakrit and almost all the modern languages 
of India, Tibetan, Burman, Tai, Chinese—Mon-Khmer, Austro- 
nesian, Papuan, Japanese and Mongolian. The teaching in¬ 
cludes—phonetics, culture, history .and linguistics of the languages 
taught in the school. 

That the school is fulfilling its function properly is proved by an 
analysis of the total numlier of students who were trained in the insti¬ 
tution during the academic ye.ar 1934-35. These include all the 
different types of students, for there are several varieties of scholars in 
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the school such as regular, part-time, occasional, etc. The analysis 


is as follows :— 

Degree and research students ... ... ... 55 

l.O.S. Probationers ... ... ... 11 

Forces of the Crown ... ... ... 23 

Students for Colonial services ... ... 41 

Missionaries ... ... ... ... 72 

Students connected with Banks and Business house ... 52 

Others, mainly occasional students ... ... 170 

Crand Total ... 424 


In this connection another table may prove of some interest. 
After getting training in tlie school, Bi-itish youngmen f)roceeded to 
the following countries for administrative, commercial and mission¬ 
ary purposes :— 


Afghanistan 

... 1 

India 

... 103 

African C'olonies 

of 

Iraq 

5 

Britain 

... 77 

Japan 

... 9 

Arabia 

... 3 

Malay 

... 27 

Burma 

... 19 

Palestine 

... 12 

Ceylon 

... 6 

Persia 

... 16 

China 

... 29 

Sudan 

... 13 

East Indies 

... T 

Tunis 

... 1 

Egypt 

... 12 

Turkey 

... 5 


Now one cannot but admire t he ingenuity of our countrymen special¬ 
ly of those connected with our Universities. We have no colonies, no 
missionary activities, no banking or commercial enterprises in foreign 
lands. We have, however, discovered a new method to derive purely 
academics benefit from this institution which was found by the British 
people to fulfil their own practical needs. During one academic year 
1934-35, we sent as many as 74 professors and brilliant students—the 
best products of our own Universities—to this School for higher train¬ 
ing in Indian languages and literature. Out of these 10 got recogni¬ 
tion for their creditable work by the conferment of the degree of Ph.D, 
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Some of the subjects of research for wliich our students went to the 
School were:— 

Panjabi SuH poets. 

The Peign of Sahu Chliatrapati. 

llali as poet, critic, and hiograj)her, and his influence on Urdu 
literature. 

The Kingdom of Hijapur. 

The S])eech and Customs of the ('ultras of tlie I’mi j ah. 

The History and Literature of the (Jaudiya. Yjiishnavas and 
tlieir relation to other mediaeval Viiislinava Scliools. 

One is reminded of the Sanskrit literary tradition alniut the 
cuckoo and the crow. It is said that the cuckoo is a very clever hij'd in t his 
respect tliat as soon as it lays eggs, it carries them to the nest of a 
crow and leaves them there along with those of the latter to be hatched. 
The foolish crow looks after these eggs and when they are hatched, 
it brings up the young ones of the cuckoos along with its own. Finally, 
when the young ones of the cuckoos grow wings and get training in 
flying they come back to their own fold. It is for this reason that one 
of its well known names in Hanskrit fttr the cuckot' is Parabhrita, 
literally “ brought up by others." Evitlenlly. we :ire its clever .is the 
cuckoo in the field of the trainiiig of our schohirs. 

Some details about the scope of te;tching with regiird to modem 
Indian languiiges may be of interest jit this stage. The School of 
C^i’ientiil Studies, London, jirovides instruction in (lie following 18 living 
languages of our land Assamese, Bengiili, Gujrali, Hindi, Hindus¬ 
tani, Sindhi, Urdu, Sinhalese, Shina, Kanarese, Maiayalam, Tamil 
iind Telugu. The list is rather an impressive one, specially when we 
think of our own Universities. For instance, the number of modern 
Indian languages for which provision is found in the University of 
Allahabad is only two, viz., Hindi and Urdu. Even Hindustani, the 
fondling of both the officials and the high-placed Indian gentry and 
recently of the Congress, has not yet attracted the attention of our 
University authorities. But without examining some details about the 
teaching, it is, however, not possible to understand the real state of 
affairs with regard to the extraordinary provision which appears to 
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have been made by the European institutions. In London, three 
teachers are in charge of all the 18 Indian languages. Further, it is 
not necessary to make arrangement for teaching all the languages; in 
jiractice facility is provided for teaching three or four languages every 
year. The number of lectures delivered on any one language is 
generally 2 or 3 per week. The period of t he general study extends to 
two years in almost all the European (‘entres. At the end of each 
year, the school gives a certiticate to the smcessfiil candidates. There 
is also provision for a Diploma for such exceptional and rare students 
who continue their studies for a third year. In the first year, the 
scope of teaching extends from A class of our primary schools to 
class ], and in the second year from class 2 to 3. For First or Second 
Year certificate in a, language, the examination consists of two or three 
written papers, dealing with translation from certain specified or un¬ 
specified texts into English, translation from English into the language 
(■oncerned along with a few questions on grammar and cultural history 
of the people speaking the language. The viva voce, conducted parlly 
in the language and partly in English, includes dictation, questions 
on language and such other general matters as describing a picture 
previously unseen, reproducing a short story told to the candidate 
on the spot, reading aloud from an unprescril)ed text, general 
conversation, etc. 

The extent and depth of knowledge of Indian languages which the 
students acquire at the end of two years can be measured by overhear¬ 
ing the conversation of any young joint-magistrate fresh from London 
with his bearer. A personal experience of mine may, however, b'e 
given by way of illustration. When in Paris,-1 used to help occasion¬ 
ally a few students of the Hindi (dass of “ Ecole Nationale des Langues 
Orientales Vivante,” the School of Oriental Studies of the French people. 
Most of these students were French youngrnen but because Paris is 
regarded as the best centre for Oriental Studies on the Continent some 
belonged to other European nationalities also. One of these students 
came to me one day in jubilant spirits and told me that he had detected 
a serious mistake in one of the Hindi sentences which I had given him 
for translation. He then opened his copy book with glee in his eyes 
and pointed out the sentence in question which ran; ‘ Ghora zainin 

par lota.’ The young scholar told me that it was not a complete 
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sentence as there was no verb in it. I could not follow his argument 
and enquired how. He then orally translated the sentence as 
follows: ‘ Ghora a horse, zamm far on the earth, Jota an Indian jar 
for water ’ and then began to look triumphantly towards me. 

Perhaps it may be news to many that the University of Jiondon 
recognises several modern Indian languages including Hindi, as 
optional subjects for the Matriculation, Jnte>‘mediate and even B.A. 
Pass examinations. The School of Oriental Studies is supposed to 
coach students for these advanced examinations also, but usually the 
classes held for Certilicate and Diploma examinations serve the 
|)nrpose with slight readjustments. And this is no wonder because 
the scheme and the courses of studies of these University examinations 
are not very much different from those of C’ci'tiffcate and Diploma 
Examinations. Eor instance, the courses of study in Hindi for 11.A. 
Examination of the London University consist of:. 

1. Translation from specified texts with questions on their 

language and subject-matter. 

2. Translation from unspecified texts, and translation from 

English into Hindi. 

3. Questions on the I.anguage, Literature and (Grammar. 

The specified Hindi texts for European students are two, riz., Tulsi¬ 
das : Ramacharitmanas, Ayodhya Kanda, and Prcm I'hand: Prera 
Purnima {Calendar of the School of Oriental Studies, j). 141). ft has 
not been possible to find definite figures as to how many English young- 
men took the B.A. degree from the London liniversity in Hindi. It 
is, how^ever, certain that if any one has been fortunate enough to get 
the rare distinction, any Indian University will feel proud to appoint 
him as a Professor of Hindi Language and Literature. 

The history and arrangement for the study of Oriental languages 
in the Continental centres is not very much difl'ei’ent from tliat at 
London. The chief difference is that in London emphasis is laid on the 
study of language and cultures of the colonies of England, while on the 
continent greater attention is paid to the study of the languages of 
their own respective colonies. For instance, while there are three 
teachers for Modern Indian languages in the School of Oriental Studies, 
London, there is only one at the Paris School. But there is more 
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elaborate arrangement at Paris for the study of modern Arabic and 
Chinese, the oihcial languages of their own colonies. In the arrange¬ 
ment for the study of the Oriental classical languages also, the differ¬ 
ence may be cleaily observed. Pecau.se of the French colony in Tndo- 
China, one finds that greater attention is paid to the study of Pali and 
Buddhism in France; England is more interested in Sanskrit. 

To be frank, tlie point of vieAV of Europeans is e.\tremely practical. 
They try to acquire some knowledge of the language, literature and 
culture of the Oriental people, wdth whom they are concerned for various 
reasons. 1'his knowledge is generally elementary for it is convenient¬ 
ly sujiplemented l>y the knowh'dge of the educated natives of their 
colonies. Ixith in the field of the language of the home-(’Ountry as also 
with regard to the interpretation of the colonial information through 
the medium of the Inqierial language. I f the native from the colonies 
can speak and Avrite in English or French fluently there is the need for 
an English or French scholar of an Oriental language to acquire such 
proficiency in the tongue concerned. 

It may. however, be admitted that there are (ertain advantageous 
circumstances, due mainly to the political relationship of the Oriental 
Countries with those of Europe, Avhich affect tlie study of Oriental 
languages there :. 

1. For instance, Eui’opean scholars have done much work in 

their languages and literature and so one can find any 
number of models for one’s own language and literature. 

2. It is strange but none the le.ss true that for work in Indian 

languages, the best libraries are to be found in England 
and not in India. I'here is a rule that three copies of every 
published book in India are to be submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment. One or two of these copies remain in India., 
perhaps in the Secretariat or in some local office.s—in any 
case they are not placed at the disposal of the student or 
the public—^while the third copy is deposited in the library 
of the British Museum and thus one can consult each 
and every published book, for instance, of Hindi, in 
London but not in Allahabad, Benares, Delhi or even 
Calcutta, 
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8. The collections of Sanskrit and Hindi MSS. are also very 
much bigger in Europe. MSS. reached there with other 
Indian relics—^historical or otherwise. The result is 
that one can edit better some of the well known Hindi 
books sitting in the reading-room of the India Office, 
London, than roaming about for years in all the Hindi 
libraries of India. There is practically no MS. section 
worth the name even in such of our well-established 
institutions as the Nagri Pracharini Sabha, Benares, or 
tbe Hindustani Academy, Allahabad. 

It may also be acknowledged that the percentage of real professors 
—lovers of learning—is greater in European Universities than in 
India. Employed generally for teaching elements of Indian languages, 
even such teachers mostly develop a passion for their subjects. They 
try to undersf.and and gather every bit of information dealing with 
their branch of study. Of course, they are much handicapped, for 
their general command of the language c’oncerned is generally very 
much limited. But in spite of it all they put in the best of their 
energy, judgment and independence of thought—qualities which they 
imbibe with their general education. One gets real inspiration when 
one comes in contact with a genuine type of a teacher. 

It is possible to add to the list of such general advantages, but 
when one has to go into details of the study of any one particular 
branch, one finds serious limitations some of which have already lieen 
hinted above. 

It is written in one of the ancient Sanskrit works that by way of 
a psychological experiment a liishi once asked one of his disciples to 
remain for a long period in a dark cave, musing constantly over the 
imaginary idea that he was a buffalo. When at the end of the period 
the guru asked his disciple to come out of the cave, the disciple replied 
from inside “ Guruji, I cannot come out as I have grown horns which 
are a source of obstruction to my free movements.” It would be a 
sacrilege to suggest that the Indian scholar trained on the lines of 
the European system of education has developed any bias of the type 
hinted in the story. 


F. 14 
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THE PLACE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS IN EDUCATION 

By Mr. R. N. Valshnavi, M.A. 

Before I attempt any des(;ription of these tests, I feel it imperative 
on my part to make a passing remark regarding the general trend of 
the educational jwlicy in Indin. 1'he present system of education in 
our country, con.'^ciously or unconsciously, explicitly or implicitly, has 
.successfully advanced not towards integration, hut disintegration, not 
towards expression, hut sujipression of individuality. 'J'he aim of 
education should be the creation, cultivation, and formation of per- 
.sonality. The arousal of self-consciousness, development of self- 
expression, and appropriate direction of mental energy should be 
the determining factors of any concrete system of e<hK;a.tional 
organization. 

“ Educational efforts," says Sir T. P. Nunn, “ must he limited to 
securing for everyone the conditions under which individuality is 
most completely developed—that is, to enabling him to make his 
original contribution to the variegated whole of human life as full and 
as truly characteristic as his nature permits.” It is no wonder if India 
is increasingly invaded by unemployment and general discontent. 
Education, which must l)e based on the fundamentals of freedom 
and liberty, has, here in our country, defeated its own goal. Instead of 
creating hope and happiness, the first indications of true education, it 
drains us not only of what little we have materially, but also of the 
stores of our mental energy, which had once inspired the eastern 
intellect, and created the glorious past! Thus our country at present 
suffers both from the economic exploitation and the mal-adapted and 
misdirected psychic powers. Hope and ambition are the two main 
motive forces of national progress, and where they are checked, 
national decay is the obvious result. “ Inadequate and imperfect 
mental functioning,” says Dr. Hildreth, “ result in inestimable loss 
to the society. Part of this loss is attributed to the mal-adapted edu¬ 
cational procedures and failure on the part of the educators to study 
the present and future needs of the pupils.” 

My criticism is not directed against any particular individual or 
individuals, but against the method in which education is imparted to 
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tile Indian mind. The same material which is being thrust upon and 
])oured into the receptive minds of the young students, Ixith in schools 
and colleges, could lie utilized in such a way as to create and cultivate 
interests in their minds with the result that instead of disappointment 
and failure, hope and success would be the guiding lights of our 
activities. 

What is true of India applies in some measure to other countries 
as well, the only difference being that these countries keep pace with 
the advance of time and advent of new theories and practices, while 
our unfortunate country lags far behind. 

I think it will not he inappropriate to state the fundamentals of 
education as they are conceived by the New Education Fellowship 
whitli 1 cite from the recent report of this progressive organization : 

1. Edu(‘ation should equip us to understand the complexities 
of the modern social and economic life, safeguarding 
freedom of discussion by the development of the scientific 
spirit.” 

'2. “It should take adequate provision for meeting the diverse 
intellectual and emotional needs of different indivi¬ 
duals and afford constant opportunity for active self- 
expression.” 

:J. “It should help us to adjust ourselves voluntarily to social 
requirements, replacing the discipline of fear and punish¬ 
ment by the development of intelligent initiative and 
responsibility.” 

4. “It should promote collaboration between all members 

of the community. This is possible only where the 
teadiers and the taught alike understand the value of 
character and independent judgment.” 

5. “ It should help us to appreciate our own national heritage 

and to welcome the unique contribution that every other 
national group can make to the culture of the world. 
The creation of the world citizens is as important for 
the safety of modern civilization as the creation of 
national citizens.” 
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Having presented a brief sketch of the fundamentals of true edu¬ 
cation, let me proceed to state the nature of the psychological measure¬ 
ments, and see how they help us in the system of mental training and 
discipline. 

Ediu^ational, or more appropriately the psychological, measure¬ 
ment is a phrase which hardly needs any definition for those who are 
in a close touch with the forward march of the educational policy. 
Psychological measurements have not brought out new things in the 
sense in which physics and chemistry have done, hut they have thrown a 
flood of light on things which make up our life histories. They “ help 
us to a better understanding of human nature.” 

The application of psychological prinisiples and methods has become 
an indispensable factor for the improvement and the right adjustment 
of pupils in all western countries. Child has become their ‘ problem ’ 
and the ‘ centre ’ of study. The importance of nature and nurture has 
been recognized. Take an African negro infant as soon as it is horn 
and place him among the most civilized group of individuals with all 
the modern inventions of growing complexity. He will not act like 
his savage parents when he attains maturity, far less will he respond 
like his civilized companions. He will be above the range of his savage 
nature and below the height of the civilized. Both nature and nurture 
react upon and influence each other, either positively or negatively. 
The same would be true if an infant of the most civilized stock were to 
be placed among a group of savages. 

At this stage we have to explain two important factors, i.e., here¬ 
dity and environment. So far as heredity is concerned we have to 
recognize that nature does not believe in the principle of equality. All 
individuals do not inherit the same measure of ability. This gives rise 
to the principle of individual differences. Insides the specific abilities 
individuals differ in temperamental traits as well. Thus any educational 
system must be adapted to individual capacity and temperament, which 
should take special care of mentally deficient (ihildren. For the 
modern teacher it would be an unpardonable sin to ignore this import¬ 
ant principle underlying his task. For him it is imperative to know 
how far one particular child differs from another child; his judgment 
should not get impaired by his personal interest in one pupil and in¬ 
difference in the other, nor should he base his judgment on what is known 
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as the first impression—appearances are deceptive, and we are told, for 
the matter of that, that Socrates was the ugliest person in the whole 
of Athens. The judgment of the modern teachers should be a scientific 
diagnosis of the diverse and complex factors of human nature, such as, 
the willingness to do a task for a long period, quickness of decision, 
accurate and rapid perception, visual and auditory acuity, range of 
difi'erent interests, emotional excitability in the centre of some complex 
situation, sociability, motor inhibition and motor adaptability; intellec¬ 
tual interests, such as, language, mathematics, painting, poetry, music; 
temperamental complexes, such as perseverance, boldness, self-asser- 
tiveness, and submissiveness, acceptability of moral sanctions, and so 
many other factors. 

To quote J)r. Hildreth, “ The extravagant waste in the education 
of repeaters and particularly of mental defectives, the ill-adapted pre¬ 
paration of the child who drops out of school as soon as the law allows, 
the failure to conserve and utilize the talents of the gifted, the 
negligence and ignorance shown in the treatment of the unstable 
child, the blunders of mass instruction, all indicate the in¬ 
adequacy of many educational institutions in meeting pupil and 
social needs.” 

This problem of school failure has attracted the minds of the lead¬ 
ing edu(!ationists in Europe and America. Their ceaseless efforts gave 
them an insight into the truth of the problem. They formulated such 
a procedure as to find out the curve of innate abilities in the child, the 
central tendency, and any defect in right functioning of the mind. 
These tests are objective in character, and any expert can by proper 
application of these tests arrive approximately at the same conclusion. 
They are often of very simple construction, and reveal the general and 
specific characteristics of the child to a high percentage. 

To trace the development of this branch of knowledge, the psycho¬ 
logical measurements, I can but state briefly the various revisions and 
investigations that zealous students have been undertaking ever since 
this conception possessed the minds of Psychologists. 

The idea of measuring the abilities of pupils was conceived by an 
Englishman as early as 1864. He was the Reverend George Fisher. 
The instrument he applied was called the Scalelwok. This proved un¬ 
satisfactory, but it possessed the essence of that from which the 
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present-day educational tests are constituted. These “ Scalebooks ” 
were limited to the use of the school where the idea was originated. It 
is very recently that Prof. E. L. Thorndike has called attention to this 
jilan of measuring the achievements of the pupils. Rut it must he noted 
that until the modern statistical methods had been worked out by Sir 
Francis Gallon the construction of these measuring scales was not of 
mucdi utility. 

in a sentence or tw'o, it may be mentioned that the development of 
the measurement of general intelligence or capacity to learn originated 
separately from the measinement of the achievements of pupils. 
Formerly indirect methods of measuring the mind were adopted, such 
as phrenology, physiognomy; and later on certain physical mcasutements 
were proposed by physiologists as a means of learning about the 
child’s mind, and closely connected with these methods were those of 
reaction, time and othei' mental functions. It ultimately was to fall to 
the lot of Rinet in 1905, to propose the method which is more generally 
used. His works mark the beginnings of our present measurement of 
general intelligence. Group intelligence tests arc a still more recent 
development. 

We must remember that in the early period of the developmcmt of 
general intelligence tests, tw'o groups of workers have contributed to 
the formation of standardized objective tests; jisychologists and the 
scliool administrators. 

The former were interested in analysing the function of the human 
mind and frequently devised tests in the school subjects, 'riiough 
]iseudo-scdentilic in cliaracter, yet they Aveie generally objective. The 
latter, i.e., the school administrators, were “ interested in the question 
of the courses of study, school organization, methods of instruction.” 
Until very recent times, such questions were on a controversial basis 
and the side which attracted ardent devotees was generally crowned 
with success. 

Rut for a quarter of a century, both the psychologists and the 
educationists have cooperated and directed their attention to answer 
these questions in a more scientific manner, and consequently, the form¬ 
ation of the standardized objective tests has been initiated. 

Some of the distinctive and leading workers who have contributed 
to this movement may be briefly mentioned below. 
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Dr. J. M. Bice is the pioneer of America in t he field of standardiz¬ 
ed objective tests. He did not contribute directly to standardized tests, 
but his contribution to educational measurements w.is in the use of tests 
in certain school subjects for answering questions concerning the best 
course of study, time allotment, methods of instruction and the like. 

Dr. Bice’s first investigation (1894-95) was in the field of spelling. 
His thesis of this subject was severely criticised. Later on he devised 
tests in arithmeti(! and language. 

Prof. E. L. Thorndike has made many contributions to the deve¬ 
lopment of the standardized objective te.sts. He was a student of 
statistic^al method at the time of Dr. Bice’s work. He was greatly 
interested in p.sychology and thus we find that his work differs from 
that of Bice’s who was mainly actuated by the administrative interests 
rather than jisychological. Tn 190:1 Thoiviidike in collaboration with 
Fox, published a study entitled “ Belation between different abilities 
in the study of Arithmetic,” and in this a number of tests on the 
operation of arithmetic were used. 

In 1904, he published Mmtal and Social Meamremvnts, for 
many years the only source l)ook on this subje-'t. It was revised in 
19i:3 with an addition of some (‘oncrete illustrations. In addition to 
an account of statistical procedure, this book contained many of the 
principles upon which the construction of the present tests is based. 

In 1909, he presented his Handwriting Scale, the importance of 
v^hich cannot be overlooked or ignored in the develo|)ment of the 
educational tests. Though the characteristics of a pupil’s handwriting 
is qualitative but Thorndike made possible the description of the 
general merit of handwriting in quantitative terms. 

Hillagas, in 1912, applied the principles underlying the construc¬ 
tion of Thorndike’s Handwriting Scale to the field of English compo¬ 
sition, and since then, it has lieen modified and elaliorated by a number 
of workers. 

Prof. C. W. Stone was inspired both by Bice and Thorndike with 
the result that he shows the symptoms of a combined interest of a 
psychologist and a school administrator. He devised two te.sts in 
arithmetic, one on the fundamentals and the other on the reasoning. 
These tests were objective in so far as the printed directions were 
provided for giving them and for the scoring of test papers, so that 
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different workers would obtain approximately the same results in 
applying the tests to the same pupils. Stone was more scientific than 
Rice. 

Prof. S. A. Courtis was interested in measuring the growth of 
pupil’s ability in arithmetic, and found the Stone tests unsatisfactory 
for this purpose. In the year 1909, he devised a group of arithmetic 
tests which he called series A. The series consisted of eight tests. 
There was a test on the fundamental combination of tables in each 
operation. Two tests were devoted to reasoning or solving problems. 
A great deal of care was taken in the construction of these tests, and 
in formulation of their directions and record blanks for their adminis¬ 
tration. A time limit was set so that measures of the rate of work 
were secured. The scoring was made objective, and the tests were 
standardized. 

The compai’ison of the measures of achievement with the norms 
furnished a diagnosis of the pupils with respect to their educational 
needs. The extensive use of these tests convinced Courtis that they 
were unsatisfactory in a number of ways, and, therefore, a new group of 
tests in 1912—14, called series B, was constructed. These are generally 
known as the Courtis Standard Research Tests in Arithmetic. These 
tests measure Ixith rate and accuracy. 

Prof. L. P. Ayers contributed to the development of the educa¬ 
tional measurement in that he presented a handwriting scale in 1912 
and a spelling scale in 1915. The Ayer’s handwriting s(!ale represents an 
ingenious attempt to secure an objective index of the quality of hand¬ 
writing. Legibility was adopted as the criterion of quality and it was 
calculated from the average rate of reading. But it was not superior 
to Thorndike’s, the only difference was that the latter employed much 
simpler method; Ayer’s most significant cxintribution is his spelling 
scale. 

In 1913, B. R. Buckingham published the account of the deriva¬ 
tion of his spelling scale. Though of little importance in usefulness, 
it bears a distinctive historical character in the development of the 
educational tests. Words were selected and their difficulty was deter¬ 
mined on the basis of percent of correct spellings by pupils in the 
various school grades. These words were then arranged in the order 
of their difficulty. Beginning on the one end with the easiest word, 
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it ended with the most difficult one. The idea underlying this measur¬ 
ing insti-ument is that the ability of a pupil may be me.asured in terms 
of the level of difficulty which he is able to reach on the scale. 

So far these great investigators were absorbed in inventing the 
instruments for measuring the achievements of the pupils in school 
subjecits. Because of the close connection of the general intelligence 
with the achievements, it is most desirable to mention briefly the 
development of general intelligence te.sts. In 1904, Binet, a French 
psychologist, was appointed by the French minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tions a member of a commission for the organization of classes of sub¬ 
normal children. This suggested Binet the problem of devising some 
means for determining what children were .subnormal. Thus Binet’s 
first scale appeared in 1905. It included thirty tests and was roughly 
standardized. 

The scale of 1908 consisted of fifty-six tests and could be applied 
to children of three to thirteen years. This scale was revised and re¬ 
published in 1911. The Binet tests appeared to the American mind 
as most fruitful and were extensively used in educational centres there. 
Along with their application revisions of these tests were made by 
men like Goddard, Yeekes, Kuhlman, but above all Terman’s revi¬ 
sion of Binet’s scale is most extensive and fundamental. Otis, a pupil 
of Terraan, “ has also worked out an absolute point scale on the basis 
of the Binet tests.” Of all the revisions of Binet.’s point scale, that 
of Terman’s is most important. This is known as the “ Standard 
Revision.” 

Binet expresses the mentality of the child by “ giving his mental 
age in relation to his chronological age.” Supposing a child of twelve 
years might show a mental age of ten according to Binet’s norm of 
general intelligence; Binet would place him as two years below in 
mental age. Terman indicates the mental age of a pupil in terms of 
I.Q. (Intelligence Quotient) which was obtained by dividing the mental 
age of the child by his chronological age which is generally multiplied 
by 100. The main value of I. Q. is that “ it expresses the innate in¬ 
telligence in a more or less absolute way.” 

I am not entering into the various criticisms which have been 
levelled against the Binet tests, for their absolute and verbal nature 
and how further suggestions and revisions have been offered, most 
P. 15 
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important of which T have stated. I leave this.to your interest in 
this field. 

Here it is important to state in the language of Cyril Burt, “ that 
a i-hild’s ability should not be assessed solely by his progress at school 
or by his performance in ]).sychological tests of a verbal type.” 1'hus, 
tests solely of non-verbal character have l)een devised to measure 
approximately the mechaiiic^al, manual and practical abilities of a child. 
These are (tailed “ Performance Tests.” The most common of these 
tests is the form board, in which the subject is required to fit “ wooden 
blocks of various shapes into forms cut out to receive them.” This 
test was originated by Sagiiin and Goddard. There are other form 
boards such as Healey form Iward; the subject is required to put Jive un¬ 
equal wooden blocks of rectangular size in the empty space of an oblong 
in such a way that no .space may be left open. Besides these, there are 
jierformancc tests of more paper and pencil. The most important, I 
think, is what is known as Portiiis Maze tests. I have the privilege of 
having given these tests along with others to some (;hildren. Healey 
form board and these maze tests throw a flood of light on the inner 
nature of one's mental functioning. The remarks whiih I made alxail 
two brothers just after each of them completed the maze lest are 
interesting to know. 

The elder brother, age ]2|, took six trials in the last test for 14 
years old (hild, five in the test for 12 years old, behaved in the following 
manner;— 

“ The first boy started with a quicker muscular speed; liecame 
nervous, and crossed the lines with his pencul while going 
through the paths; required a number of warning to take 
his pencil right through the direct paths; emotional distur¬ 
bance present; the more often he missed the right course, 
the more perplexed he became.” 

The younger brother of ten years tixik one trial throughout, though 
the time taken was greater in this second case. I cite here the remarks 
I passed:— 

“ The second boy, aged 10|, did his work with a calm, serious 
and sustained attention. He was not disturbed by any 
emotional excitement. He seems to possess the capacity to 
arrange the complex situation with perfect ease.” 
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We must remember that until the Great World War, no “ pro- 
nounc'ed call for group tests,” was felt. Following the declaration of 
America's participation in the war against Germany the American 
psychological association offered their services for devising a number of 
psychological tests which were ultimately applied to two million men 
in the American army. Two types of group tests were designed— 
(i) Alpha Test; and (f/) Beta Test. After singing the Armistit-e, the 
Alpha test were made public and applied to students in different schools 
and colleges. They proved very useful and encouraged psycdiologists 
to construcit a great number of group tests of t he verbal and non -verbal 
type. Sinc« the inauguration of these tests thousands of students, male 
and female, employees and others, have been tested with a perfect 
accuracy and in short time. 

Here a few important points must be noted with reference to these 
tests in the words of Prof. Stejihen S. Colvin. “ Nature is moi'e import¬ 
ant than nurture,” says he, “ in explaining individual differences 
where the nurture has been similar for the group concerned. On the 
other hand, it would be equally true that nurture would be more 
important than nature in explaining individual differences if the 
native equipment of a group were substantially different,” The 
fundamental assumption of these tests in the woi-ds of the same person 
just cited is that, “ we measure the innate intelligeiu-e in relatioJi to 
the acquired intelligence and we infer from difl’crenct"< in acquiicd 
intelligence the differences in native endowment when we compare 
individuals in a group who have had common experiences and note the 
differences in the attainment of these individuals.” If we examine 
with a close inspection, we will find that all these tests, implicitly or 
explicitly, are constructed on the same principle. 

Besides the fact that a valid test must be based on the assumption 
of common experience, it must take into consideration “ common 
interest,” as well. It will be a fatal attempt to determine the curve 
of intelligence of a certain individual, if he has not had a reasonable 
amount of experience or opportunity to “ learn the principles which 
the test involves.” The subject is expected to have responded to such 
situations with a fair amount of interest. Thus to be on our guard we 
must not readily apply the same tests to boys which work in the female 
sphere. Their interests vary as widely as the two sexes themselves; 
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though some tests may overlap the two spheres as some physical and 
physiological elements do. 

Another side-issue of these intelligence tests is that they do not 
test only the learning or the scholastic capacity of the subject, but also 
other phases of mental life, which are some of the basic factors of one’s 
success or failure throughout. These are character and temperament 
tests. The former are quite insulficient if we neglect the latter. It 
is an undisputed fact that the success of a child in his school depends 
on his intellectual endowments only in part. “ His character and 
temperament,” to quote Prof. Colvin, “ are likewise important factors 
in his success or failure. Will-to-do a task bulks large in the total 
school performance.” 

Great studies are being undertaken so as to determine will 
and temperament phases independent of intelligence tests. Prof. June 
E. Downey’s “ Will-profile Experiment,” is the first extensive 
attempt of character tests. 

Next in importance comes the concrete investigations of P. F. 
Voelker, “ who attempted to find trustworthiness of boys in actual life 
situations.” He has attempted to scale the “ tendency to exaggerate 
suggestibility, willingness to receive help when such help is forbidden, 
punctuality in returning a borrowed object according to a promise, 
honesty in money matters, as indicated by whether the boy will keep 
some change given to him in purchasing an article, willingness to accept 
a tip, his truthfulness under various conditions and so on.” It is 
interesting to note that Dr. Voelker found that the Intellectual endow¬ 
ment and character traits are independent of each other, and the latter 
were greatly influenced by “ Instruction and Environment.” 

Having presented in a brief form the history and nature of these 
tests it might prove helpful to state a few directions to be noted for 
the right administration of them. 

Various suggestions have been offered by different experts of 
psychological measurement. For an example, in the opinion of 
Drs. Bronner and Hildreth, the following may be noted:— 

1. Provision for the right surrounding. 

Now under this one head the psychological expert must con¬ 
sider the “ lighting conditions, ventilation, seating 
arrangements, observance of rest periods, freedom on 
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the part of the child from bodily discomforts. Examin¬ 
ation should not be given at recess, after school, or 
during gymnasium periods when the pupils might be 
disappointed at missing an interesting activity.” 

2. Controlling the subject and establishing report so as to 

get the best response. 

3. (Correct administering and scoring of the tests; accuracy 

and uniformity in giving directions; sufficient familiarity 
with the tests so as not to have to distract and delay the 
examinee. 

4. Knowledge of how and when to modify the test according to 

sudden and unforeseen emergencies as they arise. 

5. Stopping the examination when the subject is fatigued. 

6. Use of correct chronological age in comparing results. 

7. Refusing admission to examination to all persons except the 

one being examined. 

8. Withholding the actual results of examination from the 

individual examined. 

9. Avoiding the recording of the responses in the presence of 

the subject. 

For successful outcome from’ the use of standardized tests the 
following points are worthy of notice in the opinion of Dr. Hildreth 

1. There should be a real purpose of the application of tests, 

and it should be formulated at the outset. 

2. The psychologist or the examiner must be able to obtain “ the 

fullest cooperation of all concerned.” 

3. The choice of suitable and appropriate tests is of great 

importance. 

4. The results obtained should be statistically treated, and 

presented so as to reveal significant outcomes. 

5. The test should correctly be administered and scored by 

trained persons. 

6. A testing programme is rarely worth the time, effort and 

money expended, if it does not result in some worth- 
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while modification in classroom procedures and practices, 
materials and methods of instruction, class and school 
organization and managements. 

The criteria for the right selection of tests must be kept in mind 
always. Validity and reliability of a test are the first two important 
(ionditions. This includes “ the suitable scaling and proper construc¬ 
tion of the tests, and in case of achievement tests, the suitability or 
relevancy in view of the prevailing curriculum.'’ Ease of administering 
and scoring, consistency with the psyc-hological point of view, considera¬ 
tion of the length of time, the degree of difl'erentiation which the test 
indicates between various levels of achievement and aliility to learn, 
are indispensable factors for a standard test of iisychological 
measurement. 

The readjustment following testing programmes is of an import¬ 
ance which India has not yet dreamt of, but it is a thing of value 
which the western educational institutions have recognized whiidi, with 
the help of regulations, are daily increasing its practical utility in 
school, administrative and industrial plants. 

lleforc concluding the paper, let me state the general scope of 
psychological measurements in administrative sphere, vocational guid¬ 
ance and personnel placement. I shall refer to a statement which I have 
framed in connection with my research problem of vocational guidance 
for the post-matric students of the I’anjab Province.* ’I’o take the 
administrative sphere first, the psychological measurements help us in 
the following:— 

1. Ilight man in the right place. 

This will prove the only fair and acceptable solution of the 
grievances and discontent of different individuals as 
regards the government services, both in the British 
India and the Indian States. The psychological test 
expert can devise various tests according to the require¬ 
ments for some particular jobs and select the best ones 
out of the whole lot of the applicants. 

2. In case of financial breakdown the retrenchment committees 

can announce their decisions objectively, i.e., retaining 

* Eeference to my tliesiw which was a part of my course for M.A. (Esychology) examination. 
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those who are the most efficient, and dismissing those 
who are relatively deficient in the abilities required for 
the particular job they retain. 

Iicgarding the vocational guidance and personnel placement (hese 
tests are of llie following service to an expert:— 

1. Selecting the best })e]'sonnel for the available posts, to secure 

the greatest output in the factory. 

2. (liiiding the youths towards vocations for which they are 

best suited by nature and training. 

d. Establishing and standardizing objective and unbiased tests 
to wx)rk satisfactorily under all tbe Indian conditions. 

1V> refer to a recent Act passeil by the Pan jab T.egislativc Council 
whi(h recommends the c.stablishmcnt of the Puldic Service Commission 
Defiailment under the new constitution which is to be given to India. 
The function of this de])artment will be to select and api)oint govern¬ 
ment .servants of the rank and file, irrespective of ])arty ])rejudice and 
communal bias. This body will be non-sectarian in its character. I 
feel that it is imperative on the part of the Government to make provi¬ 
sion for the services of some expert psychologist in the field of personnel 
selection and appointment to advise this commission if it is to fulfil its 
aims. (It may be noted that the Government of India Act, 19^15, 
provides for the Public Service' Commissions both at the Centre and 
in the Provinces.) 

In my concluding remarks I would state that Tipto now India has 
barely touched this field. Some attempts have been made but compared 
with the magnitude of the task and the needs of the country these 
.attempts are of little value and significance. We need to devise new 
tests, which suit the Indian conditions, whether physicjil or mental, 
social or political, in the widest possible sense of these terms. To 
create enough of opportunities and facilities for new vocations .and 
new pursuits, we shall have to study in what .abilities are required for 
different jobs and professions, which India had failed so far to le.arn 
from the West. We require to direct the growing stores of mental 
energy towards their right adjustments which are the sources of 
advance and progress in the field of science, art, commerce, agricul¬ 
ture, and other pursuits of knowledge and truth. This is not an easy 
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task. Merely talking and theorizing will not do. Funds must be 
placed at the disposal of research students who will study the different 
institutions where psychological guidance is given in foreign countries. 
Here is an unlimited field of research which has hardly been tapped. 
The results obtained through sutih investigations will not be barren 
abstract ions, but will have a close bearing upon human life .and hunuin 
hapi)iness. Sin^h study of human nature, of its .abilities .and c.ap.acil.ies 
.a})pe.ars to us to be the fii’st. essential of any reform which aims at the 
betterment of the existing system of education. 


PLATO’S SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

By Mr. Razauddin Ahmad, B.A., B.T. 

Plato was a rationalist, and as such, he enunciated his principles 
of education on a rationalistic basis. He had full regard for the spirit 
of Athens. He saw no reason why he should be carried away by the 
traditional principles of Spartan education. 

Boyd has rightly criticized Xenophon for laying undue emphiisis 
on the Spartan principles and methods of education, in spite of being 
a disciple of Socrates, whose trial and death had taken place because he 
had openly broken away from time-honoured traditions. Xenophon’s 
weakness lies in going back to Sparta and forgetting that he had to 
move in the society in Athens. 

Plato’s originality lies in devising a novel plan of education in 
Athens and reconciling the new device with the ancient spirit of Sparta, 
which was not looked down upon by him. Indeed, as we see in the 
Republic, the class of the warriors must be Spartan in spirit. But, 
while in Sparta everybody was expected to be a warrior, irrespective 
of his natural fitness for the military career, in the Republic of Plato 
only those courageous people could become warriors who were naturally 
fit for it; otherwise one might be an obedient artisan or a wise philo¬ 
sopher-king. Society would not look down upon one, if one performed 
one’s duties properly. 
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This emphasis on the natural fitness of an individual for dis¬ 
charging his civil or Military duties in the State is the very backbone 
of Plato’s system of education. It implies the principle of individual¬ 
ity, on which great stress has been laid by Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, and other pioneers in the realm of education in modern times. 
We must understand the individual, whom we are going to educate. 
We must know what his age is, what his natural bent of mind is, what 
is that in which he is interested, and what his mind and body are 
capable of learning. Given all the data in this order, it is easy to 
find out whether he would be a king or a soldier or an artisan. In 
judging the worth of an individual we can foresee his career as it is 
likely to be and give the right sort of training he is capable of. In 
this respect, therefore, Plato may be credited with having a vision of 
a society which does not submerge the individual in it without estimat¬ 
ing the value of his personality. In fact, though an ancient, Plato was 
a fore-runner of modern education. 

The principle of individuality is not, however, carried to its 
logical conclusion in Plato. After all the individual is a man; and 
man is naturally political. Hence the need of the State. The State 
is thus established for the individual. Now as a universjil organiza¬ 
tion, it must have a community of interest, a common ideal for the 
realization of which the individual citizen would work and participate 
in the activities of the State. Plato clearly says that this ideal is 
“ Justice; ” it is the virtue of the State as a whole. As for the virtues 
of the different classes of the State, he says that “ Wisdom ” is the 
virtue of the “ Philosopher-Kings,” “ Courage ” is the virtue of the 
“ Warriors,” and “ Obedience ” that of the “ Artisans.” This classi- 
fmation of virtues is important and it determines the duties and obliga¬ 
tions of the particular individuals of the particular classes. Plato 
thus does not take a. legalistic view of morality. He believes that there 
is an end of morality : it is “ Justice; ” it is realized by the philosopher- 
kings by means of wisdom, by the warriors by means of courage, by the 
artisans by means of obedience. 

The Socratic doctrine that virtue is knowledge, would be inter¬ 
preted by Plato in this wayThere is an end of morality : the Good. 
This is the supreme virtue. Now the realization of this ideal of 
life anticipates that the moral agent must be conscious of the duties 
F. If) 
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he has to perform for tliis jiurpose, and he should do so deliberately. 
The political structure of the Kepublic is bas6d on the assumptions 
that are implicit in this interpretation of the famous Socratic 
dictum. 

There are two different kinds of knowledge, according to Plato. 'The 
first is “ Peflection,” the second is “ Opinion.” The first kind of 
knowledge is pos.«es.sed by the philoso])her-kings only. The second 
kind of knowledge is ])o.ssessed by the warriors and the artisans, who 
are intellectually inferior to the philosopher-kings. 

I’lato’s view of formal and informal education is important. 
Plato thinks that the family is not the projier infornnil educative 
agency. According to him, it is the business of the State to look after 
the education of its people. Now the State would take a vocational 
view of education; that is to say, it would take for granted that all 
education is vocational. In the scheme of I'lato there is ample 
opjiortunity for vocational training. As a matter of fact, all the three 
classes of the State are to be ti'ained for a particular vocation. Thus 
we find that Plato's idea of education is quite clear and distinct. It 
is not confused by the ambiguous ideals of liberal education, cultvire. 
or preparation for life. 

It is necessary to scrutinize the psychologic-al principles which 
underly Plato’s system of education. Plato divided mind into three 
parts : (1) Appetite, (2) Courage and Pugnacity, and (3) Intellect. He 
considered appetite to be the lowest element. It was capable of taming 
only. The second element could be deA-eloped with a view to make a man 
a soldier, 'f'his development could be brought about by instructions in 
gymnastics. The highest part, according to I’lato, was the Intelled.. 
It was capable of the greatest mental develojmient. It could make 
a man a philosopher-king. 

It is easy to criticize Plato’s psychological division of the mind 
in the light of Modern Psychology. Modern I'syirhology divides mental 
life, broadly speaking, into three aspects—cognition, affection, and 
conation. But it makes it clear that every mental state involves all 
the three aspects of cognition, affection, and conation, though one of 
the aspects is chiefly predominant. 

Plato is primarily a rationalist. He has no regard for the affective 
or feeling aspect of mental life. He does not care for the emotional 
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development. This is Avliy he nssif^ns no [dace to the poets in the Re¬ 
public;. From this it does not follow that Flatn is repugnant to all 
Fine Arts. Plato has much room for music. But it is not a class of 
musicians that he wants in his State. He uses music as a means to 
higher ends. 

Plato's scheme of education was unju'actical. lie himself could 
not make il. a. success . . . Nor could anybody else. But a similar 
system of education of the classes of people prevails from the ancient 
times to this day in India, and it has proved quite efficient and 
practicable. The Hindu caste system makes a four-fold division of 
society into Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Shudras. While the 
Brahmans arc the masters of learning, the K.sbatriyas are the ruling 
and lighting class. The Vaishyas carry on trade and commerce; and 
the Shudivis dcj the menial work. 

Plato ought not to have entrusted the j)hilosophcr-kings with the 
two-fold res[)onsibi]ity of kingship and scholarship. The history of 
the world gives evidence of the fact that philoso])hers are unpractical 
idealists, who cannot be successful in the arena of politics. Philo¬ 
sophical rulers like James I of England, Joseph TI of Austria, and 
Mohammad Bin Tughlaq of India devised good plans of administra¬ 
tions and conquests, but their lives were a failure, as they could not 
put their theories into ])raclice. Great philosophers like Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, Sjiinoza, and Kant would submit their resignations 
in the evening, if they were crowned in the morning, as they would 
find the wwld too ignorant to appreciate the ideals of their philosophies. 
On the contrary, great rulers like Ale.xander, Napoleon I, and Akbar 
had nothing to do with Philosophy, and yet they distinguished them- 
.selves in politics. 

It logically follows from these instances that Plato failed to see the 
clear line of demarcation between government and philosophy, and he 
made a blunder by entrusting the key of government to a person, who 
might have thought it wise to doubt its very existence. Plato con¬ 
fused the idea of political wisdom with the idea of the wisdom of the 
learned man. He practically identified the tw'o entirely different kinds 
of wisdom. There is a considerable difference between the wisdom of 
the statesman and the wisdom of the philosopher. Napoleon, for 
example, was not wise in the same sense in which Hegel was; and yet 
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both were wise. Napoleon’s wisdom was political ; Hegel’s philosophi¬ 
cal; and herein lies the great gulf between the two types of wisdom. 

There is not much to be said against the system of education of 
the soldiers and the artisans. But the whole society would be doom¬ 
ed, if the first class were trained on the most unsound principles. 


A PLEA FOR RURAL LITERATURE 

By Mr. Satya Frakash, M.A., IX.Ii. 

The history of rural education in India is a dismal tale. 
In s}>ite of the increasing attention paid to this subject the 
condition of the rural masses continues to remain almost the same in 
respect of literacy year after year. Only eight per cent of the male 
and one per cent of the female population of the province was 
returned as literate in the last census report of ItKJl. One of the 
reason.? for this slow progress is that numerous parents are being dis¬ 
couraged to send their children to schools because of the acute 
unemployment among the educated classes and idleness among them 
all around. They do not realise the importance of education for 
its own sake. 

Moreover a large numlier of those who had some schooling relapse 
into illiteracy a few years after they have left school, for facilities 
in rural areas to keep alive the newly learnt art are sadly lacking. 
They thus miserably fail to demonstrate the utility of education to 
those who have had none. Truly has the Census Officer of 1021 remark¬ 
ed that “ There is thus no motive for educating the boy who is destined 
for the plough; and it is unlikely that there ever will be till the people 
are given a vernacular literature worth the name.” 

It is true that in recent years there has been a great revival of 
vernacular literature and numerous books and series have been publish¬ 
ed l)oth in Urdu and Hindi; but with most of the present-day writers 
the hobby is to give their work a literary garb and use a language 
which is full of Sanskrit and Persian words. Literary books have 
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their own place in the literature of the country hut they can appeal to 
only a very small fraction of the country's population. There is a 
huge mass of semi-literate or half-educated people residing in rural 
areas who cannot avail of these books and their want remains 
unsatisfied. 

The progress of adult education in iTiral areas is also being 
retarded for lack of a popular literature written in simple style. The 
folknving remarks of the Etoyal Commission on Agriculture on the 
importance of t he subject may not be out of place: 

“ Such a development would ante-date by at least a genei'ation 
that great advance in literacy, which in our view, is essen¬ 
tial to jirogress in all directions. Its iiilluence in enlarg¬ 
ing the Hcojie of the cultivator's horizon and in increasing 
his willingness to adopt agricailtural improvements and his 
caiiacity to watch over his interests in buying and selling 
commodities and ]>roduce would be immense .... A great, 
obstacle to calucatioiial advance is jiiesented by the apathy 
of the iiarents and no better method of overcoming this can 
be devised than l)y inducing them to realise in their own 
person the bcnelits of education." (lhage 530.) 

In view of these remarks it will have to he conceded that in tlie 
interest oi rural education as also of vernacular literature it is absolute¬ 
ly necessary that a series of suitable books should lie brought out, and 
to my mind there is no institution more appropriate to talie the matter 
up than th.e Hindustani Academy. No other [/rovince in India has the 
privilege of liaving such a competent Ixxiy for the development of its 
vernacular literature and no other province is more backwai-d in educa¬ 
tion than the United Provinces. Thus it is a very suitable topic for 
an equally a])propriate body to take up, and sooner it is the better for 
all concerned. 

1. The books that may be brought out under this series, which may 
be named “ (rrum Jiwan Mala ” or “ Dehati Mala ” or “ Gram Sudkar 
Srriea,'’ should be small in sizr, for the rural mind, being unaccustom¬ 
ed to study, is apt to be frightened a,way by the size of a big volume as 
well as by the high price which the big volume will necessarily entail. 
Working in the glare of the sun, their eyesight is also not veiy keen, 
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DOT tan they alTord to have sufficient light for reading at night; so the 
print of these books has to he comparatively of a hold type. The 
language too is to he very simple Hindustani —free from Persian 
and Sanski’it words—which ma}^ be readily intelligible to the 
villagers and can be WTitten, without any change, both in Urdu and 
Hindi script. So far as jiossible long and complex sentences may be 
aroided and the chapters in the books should, not he too long to tire 
their patience out, ft)r it is unlikely that they may devote much time at 
one sitting. 

2. As regards the subject-matter of these books the topics touched 
thei'ein should be such as Jiave an intimate hearing on the social, eco¬ 
nomic and ethical life of the people living in the villages. Ajiart from 
the technical subjecis the study of which will be very useful for the 
villagers I would lay great emphasis on short stories, rural dramas and 
rural novels as well as on religions topics more particularly on stories 
from scriptures. Other topics that would be suitable in this series arc 
given below 

1. Better Farming, i.e., imjiroved methods of agriculture. 

2. Elementary Rural Economics. 

;i. Civics. 

4. Sanitation and Hygiene. 

r). Travels and Adventure. 

0. Short Biographies. 

7. Cooperation. 

The stories and dramas referred to alxwe may deal with the 
evils of early marriage, the village moneylender and his vicious 
system, the evil consequences of dowry system, litigation, temperance, 
death and marriage expenses, the corruption at religious centres and 


so on. 
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THEBHASKARA SCHOOL OF VEDANTA 

By Da. Umesha Misra, M.A., D.Litt. 

1. Introduction 

Piispad.'uita has struck the key-note of all the difFcrcncos found 
in our philosophical systems regardin*? the nature of the TTighost Truth, 
long hefore, in his famous verse' — 

<T«3iMr ^ i 
gqHTiHir^ II 

{TrandnUon. The three Yediis representing the eighto<Mi hranches 
of learning, Saiik liya, Yoga, Pacupalimata, and Vaisriava being the 
various Hues of thinking, people, duo to their divergent (ast(', cousid(U‘ 
one or tlie other to be the best; and consequently, take to the ])ath of 
their own choice, whether the path be straight or winding, direct or 
indirect, for their approach. Hut O tHva ! You alone are to he approached 
by all, like the great ocean in the case of rivers.) 

Accordingly, several theories have Iteen proimunded from time to time 
by the great thinkers of the country to solve the riddles of the universe. 
The result thereof is that we have at present Absolute Moni-m iAdmita), 
Qualified Monism {Vi^'n^tadvaiUi), Uncjualilied Monism {(Jdddliudmdtfi), 
Monistic Dualism (DvaitndvaUa), and so on. Not only do these Monislic 
schools of Vcdilnta regard U|)anisads as their basis of teachings, but 
also the dualistic ones. Later on, during the period of the systematization 
of the schools when the Vediintic thoughts came to be grouped together 
iu the Sotra-form, almost all the Monistic systems developed their view'- 
points further on the basis of these Sutras, the nature of which is so 
elastic that every demand of these advocates of Monism was met 
with success. 

From our studies of the Hiidarayana or Vedanta Sutras it is clear 
that there were at least seven old Vedantins whose views on Vedanta 
were so iinportant that they had to be incorporated in these Sutras also. 
These ancient advocates of Vedanta also differ in their interpretation of the 


Maliimnah Stotra, ver.so 7. 
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Vediiiitic problems very widely. Of these, A(;maratliya* and Audulomin '* 
arc of some importance here, as both of these are advocates of tlie liheda- 
hhedamda with which tlie present paper is concerned. Hoth Qahkara 
and Yacaspati liave explained the views of these Vedantins in their 
respective works*. 

Even a little later, in the pre-Oaiikara days, there wore several 
famous Vedantins references to whom are found in several standard works, 
yamnnacarya, the teacher of Earnaniijacarya (about lOoO A.D.), refers 
to Shrivatsauka Mishra, Acarya Tanka, Bhartrprapafica, llhartrmitra, 
Ithartrharij Hrahniadatta, and Bhiiskara in his Siddhitraya.'* lie also refers 
to OravidiTcarya ill the same work by the term ‘ Bliasyakrt.’® (Jahkara 
also, it is believed, has referred to his views in his Bhiisyas on Mandukya®^ 
and Brhadilranyaka*’ Uiianisads. Madhusudana Sarasvati in his 
commentary on Sahksepaf.‘ariraka refers to one Brahmanandi. ^ KiTinanuja 
in his Yedarthasahffraha® refers to Bharnci, Bodhayana, (Juliadeva and 
Kapardika, along with others. Bhiiskara has also mentioned the name of 
Epavarsa in his BhiTsya which indicates that the latter also wrote a 

■ liadarayana Sutra, 1. ii. 29 ; I. iv. 20. 

" ll.id., 1. iv. 21; JJI. iv. 4.5; IV. iv. G. 

*{a) iifesjifeisfifii ui^^irsnfw- 

—rafikara on 15S. I. iv. 22. 

ill) ?nrJI^% ?Pr4sf!W!r»iraTMrar?^If«l^5l%IS^ a*IT ^ 

—Bliarnatl on Ibid. 

(c) ft qwicR«nsf?i?R fiisi CTg i aw 

aw.: l q«IIS|; qT5==9lTftt5PT: — 

wig^ir? 'q qucqgi 

gW.Fq ^ q ^sfcR R^lftlMiqcl: ll—Bliamatl on Caukara- 

Hhrisya on BS. T. iv. 21. 

^ Pathos 5-6. 

^ Page 5. 

Inlrorluction to the Hindi Traiislalion of Ratniiprabha by MM, Gopi- 
natha Kaviraja. p. 16, Published in the “ Achyiita/^ Benares. 

Ibid. 

’ ggwfNgr sfq etc.—ill. 217. 

® Page 154. 
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eoinniontary on Vedanta.® There was also another old Vedantin, named 
Sundarapandya, from wliose work ^'lahkara quotes in his Hrahmasutra- 
IMiasya.Of these, af^ain, niiartrprapafioa was an advocate of tlio 
liheddhlmkmula and the J^duakarmammuecayavdda.^^ Hrahmadatta. 
also like the former w-as an exponent of Jfidnaharntammnccayavdda.^'^ 
Thus, it is clear that, in olden times, also those theories wore Jield hy 
eminent Vedantins. Later on, 0‘^ukara and his followers through the 
teachings of AdvnUa created entirely a new philosophical atmosphere 
in the country wherehy almost all other schools of thought became idle 
for some time. Hut the condition did not remain iinchangod for long. 

IS’ot long after this, either during the very lifetime of (^tahkara or 

just afler him, the old theories oi' Bheddbheda and Samuccaya came to be. 
revived with rihilskara as their exponent. When and where this 
llhaskara flourished is not yet certain. Hut w'o find that several old 

writers on Vediinta have freely referred to his views. Some of these 

references are given below'. 


2. References to BhSskara 


The earliest reference of this Hhaskara is found in a work, named, 
Vijfianadipika-vivrtti,’a commentary on Vijfianadipika, both of which 
are attributed to Padrnapada,* ■* one of the pupils of Qankara. It is still 


Hlia.skara-Ht)a§ya on BS. I. i. 1. p. G. 

1. i. 4 : Intro<1notion to ttie Hindi Translation of Ratnaprabha by MM. 


Kaviraju ])p. 17-18. 

“ 5tg RSI, R«IT an I RfSITrR 

I RRTRHITtsi, «WT 'R ^JSRWfjraifRilT 

RIi!rf=at\ RRT ^ 

Jankara-Bhasya on BS. II. i. 14 Bhainatikara attributes this view to tho 
which is a term used for Bhartrprapahca\s view. In several places 


Suregvara refers to his views in his Brliadaranyakopanisad-Varttika. 

Vide MM, Kaviraja’s Introduction, p. 15. 

“ ara^*iT«%: i SRimi «wi sipit r 

a«IT RqlpR—On VijhanadTpika, Verse 14. A MS. belonging to tlie 

writer. 



Introduction to the first verse. 


wI»i»ra?sraTW»ni«^gim4^iilT- 

»4ai- 
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not quite certain when the Great Qaiikara lived. But the nuijority of 
modern scholars think that he was born in A.D. 788 and passed 
away in A.D. 820, at the age of 32; so that Padmapada also might be 
placed somewhere about that very period, that is, in the beginning of 
the ninth century A.D. 

Next, we find Vacaspati Mishra quoting from the Bhasya of Bhaskara 
in several places in his Bhnmatl.Yacaspati is placed in 841 A.D. 
Udayana (984 A.D.), not only refers to his Brahma-Parindmavada, 
but also mentions his name.'® Yamunacarya (11th century) also 
mentions him as one of the old Vediintins.'^ Citsukha (13th century) 
refutes his Samuccayu theory according to the interpretation of Pratyag- 
rupa-Bhagavan.' ® Yardhainana, son of Gangesha Upadhyaya (14th 
century), speaks of Bhaskara as the Bhdsynkdra of the Tridandimata.^^ 
Vidyaranya (14th century) also refers to his views in his Yivarana- 
praraeyasangraha.®® Sadananda Yati of Kashmir (l5th century) 
refutes Bhaskara’s views on the Bheddbheda.' ' Bliattoji Diksita (I7th 
century) speaks of Bhaskara as the upholder of the Bhedahhedavdda.^'^ 
Baladeva Vidyabhnsaiia (18th century) also, like his predecessors, refutes 
Bhaskara’s Bhedabheda theory.®® Besides all these, it is believed amongst 
the Sauskritists that the criticism of Samnccayavdda by (/ahkara as found 
in his Gita-Blifisya, Chapter II, is really an attack on Bhaskara’s 


(b) 

colophon. 



OTTBT— 


HI. iii. 28 and 29. Upon which the Kalpatarii remarks 

Kusumanjali, II. 3. p. 332. Bibliotheca Indica 

Edition. 


Siddhitraya, p. 6. 

Tattvapradlpika, pp. 310—348. Upon which Blia«^avan remarks MTFW- 
l^niftsf^ ’, p. 340. 

'* ‘fsi4l«t4*ia ’—Prakaya on Kii.siimahjali, II. 3, p. 332. 

*® etc., p. 164 

Advaita-Brahmasiddhi, pp. 130-31. Calcutta University Publication. 

** Ved§nta-tattva vivekatTkavivarana, referred to by Prajnanananda in his 
History of Vedanta, Vol. I, p. 300. 

*® SiddhSntaratna, pp. 344—46, Princess of Wales Saraswatibhavana Text 
Series, Benares, Edition. 
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Sammeayavada. J3ut except this belief there is no other proof to support 
this A'iew. 


3. Date and life of BbSskara 

Kroiii these various references it appears that llhaslcara was eitlier 
a contemporary of ^ankara or lived just after him. He may be, therefore, 
placed some time in the early days of the ninth century. 

Nothiiif? is definitely known about his family history. Some are of 
opinion that he lived somew'here near the Sahya Mb, in a village, named 
Vijjada-liida, and that he belonged to that family of which the great 
astronomer of the same name was the sixth in generation.®* We cannot be 
(juite sure of this, for we know that there were so many scholars in ancient 
India W'ho had ‘Ithaskara’ added to their names. 

4. Sampradaya of BhBskara 

It is said that Hhaskara belonged to the Tridaiyjt school of Vedantins. 
Vediintins like Tanka, Dravida, (luhadova, Bhiiruci, "Yamunacarya, and 
the followers of ilamanuja school all belonged to this Samyraddya. 
It may be assumed from this that perhaps the Tridandi class was a 
section of the Vaisnavites. MM. (iropinatha Kaviraj also holds a similar 
view and says, “ The Vaisnavas are probably Pdfichardtras, Bhdgamtns 
and I'ridandijis.'’’^^ This is perhaps due to this very fact that lUiaskara 
has sympathy with these Paiicaratrikas and quotes their views in his 
Bhiisya with appreciation.®® 


5. His work 

The only work of his known to us is his BhSsya on the BadarSyana 
Sutra which, it is said, has been w'ritten after the Tridandi-Samyraddya. 
In this very Bhasya he says ®^ iRfer:, from which it 

may be assumed that he also w^rotc on Chandogya. 


** Dr. Bhaudaji’s Copper Plates. 

** Prinoess of Wales Saraswatibliavana Studies, Vol. II, p. 177. 
*® II, ii. 41: III. iv. 26. 

III. i. 8. 
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In this Bhasya, we find references to 

® Hf’FI, #r«R ^FJWrer,®'* ^ftrerastlic 

author of refuted, a Yogin quoted/” Rl’Fiqnftw 

quoted,®® Jftuiim:,®» wiTW quoted,■'® quoted,*' H3^?r quoted,^® 

5^ quoted,^® (|noted,^in=^l5^5iT#cr^ views referred to,"^® quotes 

Karikas from sqrUK^:,'*® 

^^ctl^qcK,-’® and ® ^l^RTfcCq.,'” 

quoted, ® ® and 
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Bhaskiiru-Bhasya, p. 5. 

29 

Ibid., 

p. 6 

30 

Jbid., 

I. ii. 6. 
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Ibid., 

1. iii. 8. 
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Ibid,, 

J. iii. 10. 

33 

Ibid., 

I. iii. 10. 
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Ibid., 

I. iii. 27. 

35 

Ibid., 

11. i. 1. 

3G 

Ibid., 

I. iii. 28. 
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Ibid., 

P 72. 
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Ibid., 

p. 76. 

39 

Ibid.. 

11. i. 14. 

40 

Ibid., 

II. ii. 1. 

41 

Ibid., 

III. ii. 16; in. iv. 30 

42 

Ibid., 

Ill. iii. 28. 

43 

Ibid., 

p. 209. 
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Ibid., 

p. 213. 

45 

Ibid., 

11. ii. 28. 
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Ibid., 

11. ii. 28. 

47 

Ibid., 

I. iv. 20. 

4» 

Ibid., 

pp. 244, 246-47. 
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Ibid., 

p. 142. 

50 

Ibid., 

p. 137. 
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Ibid., 

11, ii. 36. 
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Ibid,, 

11. ii. 37. 

53 

Ibid., 

p. 127. 
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Ibid., 

p. 127. 
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I. iv. 25. 
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II. i. 18. 
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II. ii. 18. 
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Ibid., 

1. iii. 29. 

59 
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6. Standpoint of BhSskara 

A a Iiliaskara wroto his Bhasya iiiainly to support his Jh'ahmar 
Parindnta-Vdfhh and Karma Samuccaya-Vddaf he had to arrange the 
Bildarayana Sutiras aeeordingly. This is, ])crhaps, tlic reason why among 
the banskritists there is the belief tliat Bhiiskara wrote liis Bhasya 
mainly to attairk Sankara’s liha§ya on Jkldarnyaiia Sdtra, for (Jaiikara was 
one of the gr(‘atest emMiiies of the tw^o theories upheld l)y Bhaskara.. 
In su[)i)oi*t of th(‘ir l)elief they refer to tlje very first vtuse of Bhaskara’s 
Bhasya, tlie purport of which is tliat this Bliasya is being written with 
a view' to criticise the eommeutary of those wdio, having coneoaled the 
mil significance of the Siltras, have explained them according to their 
ow n vicNvpoint.^'' It is because of his hatred towards (Jaiikara tluit lie 
sp(‘.aks of him as 

and, again, 3 

I ’/i 2 n(;nce, it is natural to find differences in the version 

of the Sutras according to Bliaskara also. The differences in the Sutras 
are pointed out in an appendix attached to this paper. 

It is desirable to mention at the very outset that according to Bhaskara 
the highest aim can bo achieved not alone by the true knowledge {vidyd)^ 
but both by true knowledge and practising of kannan, Botli are essential 
for attaining final liberation ; and according to Bdiaskjira, this is exa(;tly 
what tlie author of the Vedilnta-Sutra had in viovv.® ’^ Another equally 
important aspect of his philosophy is that the individual self {Jwa) is 
different from the Absolute Paramdlrnan as long as the former is in the 
tiarhsdra, that is, in bondage; but as soon as it beconu'S liberated, it 
becomes one with the Paramdiman, Thus, the Jioa is both different from 
and also identical wdth the Paramdiman, This is wdiat Bhaskara calls 
Bhcddhhed<t> With these tw o theories in his mind, Bliaskara interprets 
the Badarayana Sutras to suit his own angle of vision. An attempt is 
made here to put forth the views of Bhaskara on the various pliilosophical 
problems under certain definite heads. 


6 0 

61 

at 
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ii—ibid., 


Ibid., I. iv. 25. 
Ibid., II. ii. 29. 
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i: Ibid., p. 2. 
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7. Conception of Brahman 

In fact, according to Hliaskara, there is only one tattva, and it is 
Brahman- Brahman has been explained after tlie root ‘ Bxmha ’ mean¬ 
ing greater than which there is nothing. He is also called Paramdlman 
and Iqvara.^* This Iqvara can lie known through the Agama- 
Frumdna alone, that is, through the (Jrtdis which describe him as 
Sat, one without a second, and existing before (the creation).®* He is 
the Primordial Cause of this universe {npdcluna-kdrana). Hut as Bhilskara 
believes in the Satkdrya-Vdda, the term ‘ Brahman ’ is also sometimes 
used for the created Prapafkm^ in its secondary sense.®® It is for this 
very reason that Hhaskara adds the terms kdrya and kdi ana to Brahman ; 
the former, that is, kdrga-Brahman is used for the creation while kdrana- 
Brahman for Jcvara* 

Being the material cause of the universe, he has been described as 
omniscient, omnipotent, and the ultimate cause of the creation, destruction 
and existence of the universe. 

He is omnipresent.®^ He is also pure consciousness itself (&o<Z//a- 
svurTipu).^^ He is PurfectBliss and can have no nescience(rtir/</7/«).®® vidyd 
or/Jtawn is his own natural svardpa.'^^ Bhiiskara believes that dharma 
and dharmin or quality and substance arc quite inseparable, and hence, the 
attributes satya, jfidna and ananta are not considered to be different 
horn theiv dharmin-Brahman.^ ^ It is he who keeps control over all the 
hhvtan through his inconceivable {acintya) powers.He is realized by 
yogins through their pure Manas in deep meditation due to which he is 
said to be as Manomaya.’’ ^ 

Ho has been described as the material cause of the universe; and 
through his inconceivable and extraordinary powers he manifests himself 

Ibid., pp. 6-7. 

®* Ibid., p. 9. 

«* Ibid., p. 7. 

* 3»ira: wilwsil Bbaskara-I3ha§ya, I. i. 11. 

Ibid., I. ii. 11; IV. iii. 13. 

«• Ibid., III. ii. 6. 

Ibid.. I. i.4, 12. 

Ibid., I. ii. 6. 

Ibid., III. ii. 22. 

” Ibid., I. ii. 18. 

Ibid.,p. 169; I. ii. 1. 
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in the form of the universe {prapaflca).^* In manifesting iiimself he 
does not require the help of anything. It is liis very nature to manifest 
in the form of the universe, like tlie natural flow of milk from the 
udders of a cow.^® It should also he pointed out that in manifesting 
he docs not exhaust his energy like an individual self. The only 
illustration possible from the material world is that of a spider which 
goes on and on weaving threads without any exhaustion.’It should 
also he rememhered that while manifesting himself, in tlio form of the 
universe, the prapaflca (universe) assumes his form, but the Par<unatman 
does not iissume the form of the prapaflca.'^ Thus, he is the substrate 
of all the modifications (vikaras).''^ 

He possesses natural (consciousness), strength (hnia) and move¬ 

ment {kriifd). There is none to lord over him and none to manifest him. 
He is, undoubtedly, the primordial cause of everything.’® Whatever he 
desires is overfulfilled and he is also ever 

The above description of Brahman shows that he is, undoubtedly, 
without any desire for himself, and naturally, he should have also no 
desire nor any activity even for the creation or his own manifestation.®* 
In reply to this, it is said that it is not to fulfil his own desires that he 
manifests, but it is simply for the sake of his ///d, which has boon described 

(a)‘Wcm Ibid., I. iv. 2.5; fo) ‘H H 

«fa: wifHij juiepm: Hnja; 

etc., Ibid., 11. i. 14, p. ()7. 

ai^-Ibid., II. i. 94, p. 96. 

I qfiiinftwr trvgiiT»t^ ibid , ii. 

i. 14, p 96: II. i. 27. 

” srq 5 ^?aj OTiPHar, !l Sismi:’—ibid., in. ii. 13 ; p. 166. 

Ibid., 1, iii. 4. 

’* ^ II 

si aw 5fti|s i 

« jpTOir wwirf^wr^ 

H —Quoted for Qvolagvatara, Ibid., II. i. 14. p. 98. 

«® Ibid., I. ii. 2. NR* Ibid., II. i. 14, p, 97. 

Ibid., II. i. 32. 
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to bo the sportive activity of God.®* Besides, l»y his manifestation 
he does also good to the created beings with tlie lielp of their own deeds 
of the past,which are responsible for the differences in their condi¬ 
tion. What God does is only to lielp their fructification without being 
himself influenced by any of their deeds.®'* It is also not quite correct 
to think that god manifests himself simply for doing good to the created 
beings; for ho does HO by his very nature, just as, milk modifies itself 
into curd, or water into ice, or Ihms do several activities without any 
external influence, and so on.®® lirafinian is found in three distinct 
forms—(l)as a cause, (2) as an effector modification in the form of universe, 
and (d) as The second manifestation (parindma) is called his 

Bhogya-iJaTcti which exists in the form of Akdi^a, etc. which are all non- 
eonseious ; while the third is named as bis Blio/clV-Qakti and is the 
conscious J/wa.® ^ Thus, Brahman himself is said to be the hn ana, 
the kdraya and also the kartr. He is the kornna, because 

he himself is the instrument of his own manifestation {parindma). 
He is the doer, because he, alone, out of his own free will, is responsilile 
for all these modifications. And as the modifications also are nothing 
but Brahman himself, he is also the effect.®® During the creation, 
we find, Brahman both a Bhoklx (enjoyer) as Jim and Bhogya (the object 
of enjoyment) as the unconscious universe. The same Paramdtman takes 
everything back within himself during the period of dissolution (pralaya), 
like the sun who throws out its ray#'during the day but takes them back 
when it becomes dark.®*’ 


(a) ParinSma of Brahman 


Kegarding the theory of Parindmn (modification or manifestation), Hhiis- 
kara holds that Brahman, who is partless {niravayava)^ alone, can modify 

®** ‘SI BFi inftsw feg ?^si qr hi hVhii 
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himself. In fact, lie adds, that there can bo no modification of an object 
which has f?ot parts. It is, therefore, that the modification of milk into 
curd is not due to the former’s having parts, but to the very nature of it. 
If it were not so, then water also would have modified itself into curd. 
Moreover, he adds, if the capacity to modify {parindma-cakti) be believed 
to belong to the parts then, as parts themselves have got their own parts 
which, again, have parts and so on, we would not reach to any definite 
conclusion {vnamsthd). Hence, it is concluded that only partless Brahman 
has got this capacity.““ There are several Qrutis to support the above 
view.®' By way of illustration Bhaskara points out that just as Manas, 
being partless, has its modifications in the form of desire, anger, avarice, 
stupidity, etc., which are quite different from one another and yet 
the svarapa of Manas remains unchanged and unexhausted, so is the 
case with Brahman.^ ^ But during all these changes Brahman keeps 
himself quite aloof.®® Hence, Brahman, may he described to bo both 
immanent and transcendental. 

As regards the objections of the Mayavadins that in the first place, 
there is no direct Qruti to prove the Brahma-Parinama ; secondly, even 
then if it be so admitted. Brahman would become non-oternal, like milk, 
which is, again, against the ^ruti which tells as that Brahman is eternal 
and all-pervasive ; and lastly, if Brahman alone becomes modified in the 
form of the entire prapaflca, then as prapaflca is directly perceived by 
all. Brahman w'ould also be directly perceived by all and every-body would 
become liberated and then all the teachings of Upanisads would be useless, 
it is said that analogy should not be carried too far. Jloreover, even in 
the material world every object has not got the same capacity ; as for 
instance, milk modifies itself into curd alone, but food changes into blood, 
hair, nail, tooth etc. which are all quite distinct from one another. And, 
again, in the case of living beings, it is found that a spider has threads 
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and can naturally weave a net out of tlioso threads, while no other living 
creature can do so. Bo, it is not within the powers of any being to limit 
the capacity of any hhdm (object) ; for speculation fails there and the know¬ 
ledge of sitnilarity and dis-similarity proves helpless. Such being the 
case with ordinary objects and beings, what to speak of Brahman with 
his inconceivable, endless and never-failing capacities. Besides, he 
alone is omniscient and omnipresent, and enjoys full freedom in the 
true sense of tlie term. Hence, there is nothing to prevent Brahman 
from modifying himself into the form of the entire prapaflca and manifest¬ 
ing his This Brahman, being free from all sorts of karman, 

does not experience any pleasure or pain like the individual self.®® 

Against the i)Ossiblo objection of the Siinkhya that if the universe be 
believed to be the modification of conscious Brahman then there is no 
scope for the SiThkhya of Kajtila as explained in his Basthitantra and the 
Silnkhya-Qrutis, it is pointed out that it is very essential for creation that 
its creator should be a conscious being. This is also supported by several 
Qrutis and Bniftis. Hence, the Sankhya point of view which goes against 
the view that conscious being should be the creator, should not be accepted 
as correct.®® 

Farther, it is argued that if Brahman himself manifests as the la'ia- 
jagat^ how can then the latter be non-cetana. To this it is said, in reply, 
that no doubt, the entire modification of Brahman is conscious, but on 
account of the vast difference in the very degree of the manifestation of 
consciousness, it is not obvious in every evolute. Thus, in some we find 
manifested consciousness, as in the jiipas, while in others it is not at all 
manifested, as in stone, etc. That these stones etc. are quite different 
from living beings in nature is itself a proof of their being devoid of 
consciousness. It is also due to this itself that stones etc., have not got 
any freedom.®^ From this it appears that according to BhSskara although 
full freedom belongs to Brahman alone, yet there is some freedom with 
the living beings also. Besides, Bhaskara also points out that the effect 

Ibid., 11. i. 14. pp. 96-97. 
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or evoluto may not wholly agree witli the cause, as is also found in the 
case of the production of 8cor|)ion from clay and similar other products. 
So, in certain aspects, namely, etc, there is similarity between 

the cause— Brohman and the effect Aham etc.*"* 

It has been said above that the entire creation dissolves itself in 
Brahman during pralaya» Now, against this it is said that if it be 
accepted then the entire universe would also carry along with it all the 
various modifications iinkdras) into Brahman and pollute his pure nature 
with its own dharmas. To this I'haskara points out that the universe 
while dissolving itself into Hrahman gives up its modified form vail'Xlarvpa 
and becomes one with him, just as a tree, for instance, when destroyed 
into earth, does not carry along with it all its different forms ; or just 
as when a piece of solid and hard salt dissolves itself into water, then it 
does not curry its solidity etc. to water.®** 

8. The Theory of Causality 

It has been repeatedly said above that Brahman himself manifests 
into universe. This itself shows that essentially there is no difference 
between Brahman and the prapailca. Prapafica, on the other hand, as 
a i)articular form or state (?R^) of Brahman^ is as much real as 
its cause, is.'So Hhiiskara believes that cause is identical 
with its effect ; and that the effect remains in its cause even before 
its manifestation. This is also supported by the fact tuat the entire 
creation merges itself into Brahman during pralaya. Thus, Ifhiiskara 
supports the theory of satkdrya, like the Sankhya. The other argu¬ 
ments in support of his theory are: Had cause been not identical 
w'ith effect then cloth would not have been found only in threads or 
the pot in the clay and it could have been found elsewhere also like cow, 
horse, etc. It is, therefore, that a pot alone is produced out of clay and 
not curd or hare’s horn, etc. If an object wore not existing in its cause 
even before its manifestation, then there being no difference between its 
absence in the particular cause and elsewhere, the effect may be produced 

*»* Ibid., II. i. 6. p. 90. 
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out of all tboso things whore its absence exists. Hence, oil should have 
been produced even out of dust. This determines that an 

effect is already present in its cause before its manifestation.’”’ There 
are several Qrutis also to support this view.‘”“ By cause here we should 
understand material cause {upaddna) alone, so it is not possible in the 
case of fire and smoke where there exists the instrumental causality.’ 
Hut in spite of this identity between tbe cause and its effect, Bhaskara, 
true to his Bheddbhedavdda, believes that when the cause comes to mani¬ 
fest itself as an effect and assume a different form then, of course, there 
is also difference between the two in a way.’”* It is on account of this 
that the Akd^a, limited within a pot, after the pot is destroyed merges 
itself into the Akdca outside the pot, the Jim, after its limitation is removed, 
merges into Brahman, the prapailca merges itself into Brahman during 
praUiya and so on. 

Besides, there is no reason to believe the asat-kdryavdda. Never we 
find that the hare's horn is produced, the son is born of a barren 
woman and so on. As to the argument that there is a difference between 
the cause and its effect because their functions differ, it is said that this 
so-called difference is only meant for carrying on our ordinary dealings 
and cannot therefore be taken to be a radical and real one. This is also 
supported by the ^^iruti— 
snJT%4 Hum etc. 

In the like manner, Bhaskara also rejects the theory of production 
out of non-existence as held by the as unsound. 

It is also clear from the above that there are two stages of the 
cause—(l) the mHTTRUTT and (2) the But there does not exist any 

real difference between these two stages, like the tw'o stages of a cloth— 
one when it is folded and the other when it is spread.’ ”® 

9. The Theory of BhedSbheda 

The above-mentioned view about the causality leads us to conclude 
that there is both difference and identity between the cause and its effect. 
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Tlio difl'ercnce is simply (]u« to llioir dilforonce in appearance and in 
states, but essentially there is none. The cause alone ai)poars in different 
forms, like the water of ocean as waves, foams, hubbies etc. Brahmin 
is alone the 8ui)rem(' cause and it is he alone who assumes different roles 
in different j^^arbs. Thus, both Jmi and the prapniica, the two Qaktis of 
Brahman, are identical with Brahman who is alone chalMmdn. And it is, 
therefore, that propailca merges itself into him during pralaya and so 
does the Jira in mukli. Some tind out a sort of virodha in the above 
relation and hence, do not accept the theory of Bheddhheda. But truly 
speaking, there is no eirodha at all, as we find in the case of the shadow 
and the sun, or heat and cold. These really cannot remain in the same 
substrata and hence, there is virodha in them ; but in the case of Brahman 
and Jiva or tho prapafica the relation is not the same. The i)roduction, 
the existence and the destruction of the prapnnva can together remain in 
the sanl(^ substratum, that is, the Brahman, Moreover, a virodha, even 
if there be any, does not do any harm ; for according to Bhaskara, when 
through the means of right cognition {pramdna) it is proved, then the 
(piestion of virodha and nrirodha docs not rise, as it is said— 

mrrl: ff ?t«TT i 

il 

i 

These are some of tho arguments to prove the theory of Bheddhheda. 

10. Prapanca and its nature 

Prapafica, being the of Brahman, is as much real as its cause. 

In fact, there, being no difference between Brahman and his Svarvpa, 
prapafica is identical Avith Brahman. I'hc difference is that of form only. 
The universe is real {Sahja) both for a jfidni, who has realized the true 
knowledge and for ajndin who is still in dark, just as colour is real both 
fora man who has a good eyesight and a blind who has none.**”^ 
Moreover, Bhaskara being a realist says that no one has ever seen the 
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universe entirely lost. It lias ever existed and would also remain ever in 
future. Thus, there is really none to deny its existence ever.* 

This has no beginning.' It is manifested by Brahman after the 
period of dissolution is over, during which period it remains merged in 
Brahman in a subtle form. This manifestation is called creation 
In this creation, in Jhrn —the form of enjoyer, consciousness becomes mani¬ 
fested, while it is unmanifest in the ja^J-jagat which is the object of 
enjoyment. 

(a) Process of creation. 

The process of creation is described as follows. The omniscient Fara- 
nidlman knows the approach of the fructification of the past deeds of beings 
and first creates subtle elements or then Hirungagarhha^' * 

in whom Brahman enters himself, and through the form of IFiranyagarhha, 
creates the universe {ant/a) through the process of Akdoa etc. and then all 
the beings upto the lowest according to the nature of the past deeds of the 
creatc^d beings. 

The eternal Vedas which had merged into Brahman during pralaya 
also, manifest themselves in lliranyagarhha after the pralaya is over 
through the grace (anngraha) of that very Brahman.^ '¥\\e lliranya¬ 
garhha becomes enlightened with the manifestation of the Vedas; and with 
the help of these lamplike Vedas, he creates gods, human beings and lower 
creatures.*’^ Amongst the objects of enjoyment he creates first .dHpa 
which is although partloss, yet is an evolute, like the activities of Btiddhi 
(liiuklhi&aruiai'at).'' * Along with the production of its quality— 

sound also is produced, as there is no difference between a substance and 
its qualities.'* ® After this, is produced along with its qualities of 
touch and sound which it gets from AkdQa. From vdyti is produced 

n«ir ^praimr.—ibid,, I. iv. 21, p. 82; 
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® and its qualities of colour, touch and sound. From iejas Qomen 
out water alon" with its qualities of taste, colour, touch and sound.' 
Lastly, from water is produced earth with its qualities of sundl, taste, 
colour, touch and sound. These manifestations of Hrahimn are meant 
simply for the worldly dealings {vyavahura).'^ This may he called the 
manifestation of the hhidas (hhauiikasVsti). 

Time and Dik aro also not eternal. Wy J)ik lihaskara understands 
that which is denoted hy the rising and the setting of the sun, while time 
is denoted hy the movements of the sun.' ‘" In course of further manifes¬ 
tation, both the external sense-organs, in the form of live jndiicndriym and 
five kannendriyas and the two internal sense-organs, namely, intellect 
(Ouddhi) and mind {majias) are also produced.'"^® The external sense- 
organs are so many [)arts of the body which are capabhi of cognising 
colour etc. The function of intellect is to be sure of anything {adhyava- 
saydtmika), while that of the Manas is Sarhkulpa, memory, intention (citta) 
etc.*"' Ahankdra is an attribute of intellect. Manua is also a sense- 
organ, because it is the cause of the cognition of colour etc.'"® The func¬ 
tion of the five judnendriyas is to cognise their specific objects in (he 
form of sound, touch, colour, taste and smell, and that of the karmendriyas 
is to speak, to take, to move, to excrete and to enjoy sexual pleasure.' 

All these sense-organs are very subtle (siiksmu). 

JPrdna is only a particular state of vdyu and is not different from it. 
Just as the various sense-organs help the individual self to experience 
pleasure and pain, so does the Prana with its different functions which 
mainly help the existence {dliUi) of the body, sense-organs etc.'"'* The 
vdyu along with its five forms {avasihdft) helps the Jina as Manas does with 

Inihe Qriiti—‘3!^ tlio word stands for Brahman ; but the 
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its own v^ttis in the form of Sarhkalp<(, (Jraddha otc. The five forms of 
vdf/u are pram, apdna, vydna, uddna and sanulna. Pramt is that form 
wliich is found near nmutli and nose and is tiio cause of speech. Apdna 
is that which helps the excretion of dirts out of the body. Apdna remains 
between the above-mentioned two forms. Ftjdna lielps the activities of 
the limbs. Uddna helps the upward motion, and Samdna is that which 
helps the digestion of food, water etc.' 

The Prdna functions even when the sense-organs stop tlieir activities 
during susupti. Its function naturally pervades even the activities of all 
the sense-organs.’ It is so subtle and limited (paricchinna) that when it 
leaves the body and goes out none can perceive it. It overpowers the 
activities of the sense-organs during siimpH and does not allo\v them to 
function.' 

Every individual self has got its own fixed set of sense-organs which 
accompany the particular Jwa wherever the latter goes.' " 

Regarding the formation of organisms, it is held that some are i/onija 
and sotne ayonija. Sitii, DraupadI and others belonged to the latter class. 
Out of the former, we have jardyuja (viviparous), andaja (ovej)arous), 
svedaja (that which is produced from sweat) as louse, nit etc., and 
udbhijja that wdiich germinates after piercing through the earth, as trees 
plants etc. Organic sthdvara is perhaps included under the last. So the 
last two classes of organisms are produced even without the union of male 
and female.""’ In the case of human organism, it appears that Bhnskara 
proceeds on the basis of the Trivxtkarana process, so that of the three— 
anna (solid food), ap (water) and tejas, the first is, again, subdivided into 
three—the grossest {sthnvistha) which turns into night-soil (piirmi), the 
subtlest {anistha) helps Manas, while the middle one turns into flesh ; the 
second, that is, ap, leads to vital-air {prana), blood and urine. The last 
gives bones and fat.‘ 
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(b) Process of dissolution (Pralaya) 

That tlie universal activities stop for some time wlien the entire crea¬ 
tion mers-cs itself into its primordial cause— Ih-ahuwu is accepted hy 
I'iliiiskara- He does not believe that the pi’uhiyn is the absolute destruc¬ 
tion.'^' Through gradual process in the reverse order the entire 
projiailcft. hecoiiH's very subtle and gives up all its assumed forms {vU’l'Iis) 
and then retires into its ultimate cause.* '’' Along with this, the Vedas 
also retire into Brailiiiau during pnilaya.' 

11. The individual Self-JivStman 

It has been already said above that Bnihmau, modifies himself in the 
form of >7*(Vi! which is his hhoklx-^iahli- The J'lva is really an a 

term used for Brahman under limitation, like the sparks of lire, or the 
Akara limiti'd within a pot. This limitation, which differentiates the two 
since time immemorial, is due to nescience and knrmanA The difference 
thus caused exists till the final emancipation is achieved and the Jtva 
becomes free from bondage after the nescience, surrounding it, is 
dispelled.* 

The Jiva which is in bondage has never got liberation before, for if 
once it achieves emancipation, it never comes back in bondage. There¬ 
fore, Jtra is only saiUsarl, hut after liberation, it becomes one with 
Brahman. 

Jim is eternal and conscious {Jfla), as it is the cakii of BrahmaiiA 
It is atomic {ann) which has been roughly described to be like the hun¬ 
dredth part of the tip of an hair. It is because of this that it leaves one 
body, goes out and enters into another body.*®" Even being atomic 
Jtva feels tbe sensation of the entire body, just as a single drop of sandal- 
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wood paste on one particular part of the body gives pleasure throughout 
the body. The natural place of location of Jwa is heart wherefrom it 
becomes connected with the tactile-organ {imh) through which it gets 
cognition of all the parts of body.’®" This atomic nature of ./iru is also 
only unnatural and accidental {(injuidhihi)- The limitation of J'lva in the 
form of biuhUii etc. remains (ill the dualism prevails.’^" 

Jiva is the agent' ■* ’ which, again, is not its nature {svarvpa). Had the 
(agency) been real in Jlva, then there would have been no liberation. 
Hence, when the accidental kurlvfva, which also comes to Jiva through 
the grace of Brulmuu hitnself, is removed, J'lm becomes one with the 
Paramufman.^*^ 

It does not manifest eternal bliss {dnandn), and 

as it is always in bondage during which state these attributes cannot 
be found.'It cannot be also for its powers are very much 

limited and it can have no control over everything.'^*' Due to nescience 
and the influence of its past deeds, it has got a form, but that is subtler 
than and different from body, sense-organs etc. It is real and does not 
possess any of the attributes of Brahman. But through npdmnd (devotion 
and meditation), these qualities become manifest in it. It is eternal and 
hence has got no SanJcoca (contraction) and vikd^a (expansion)'*® like the 
Jiva of the .Tainas. It is realized within one’s ownself by all through 
prafyabhijfid expressed in tlie form—‘ I perceived this.’'*® 

12. The Subtle Body (Linga-Carirat 

It has been said above that Jiva moves from one body to another and 
from one toka to another. Now, it may be asked whether it goes out and 
moves witliout any body or not. It is a fact that it cannot do so without 
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an orjfanism and as the gross one is left beliind, it is ussunied that Jtm 
becomes enveloped in a body whicli is very subtle and consists of the ten 
external sense-organs, the two internal organs —Mnnati and Bmhlhi and 
the Kve forms of Vaya. It assumes the very nature of those and then 
moves out under the influence of nescience and its own past deeds. This 
it does simply to experience pleasure and pain in accordance with its own 
past deeds.*This body of J'loa is called linya or suksmn-mnra. 
Brahman does not [)Ossess it. 

This body does not leave the company of Jim till the latter remains 
in bondage.* ^ “ It is so subtle that it docs not perish with the death. 
If it were so, then everyone would have achieved liberation simply In- 
dying.It has got the capacity to contract and expand itself, so in 
whatever organism it enters it adjusts itself.It has got a sort of 
heat {usnid) due to which it is found (*ven in the gross body.*"’* 

Regarding the ])a8sage of this subtle body toward higlier regions, it 
is said that after coming out of the gross body through the Mtirdha Ndift, 
it catches the rays of the sun and proceeds through the Demycina path.'** 
It goes to Agniloka, Demloha, Vdyuloka, Vnrnnaloka, Jndruloka, Prajd- 
patiloka or Brahmaloka. The last loka is that of lliranyagarblia and Jtva 
remains in it for some time.*** After which in course of time when the 
Kdrya-Brahman becomes merged in Brahman during the Mahdpralaya, 
then this Tliranyagarhha becomes liberated and along with it the liiiga- 
rarira also dissolved itself after its Jiva had become liberated.'*^ 

13. Idea of Emancipation (Mukti) 

lly ‘emancipation’ Bhiiskara understands the assuming of the 
original and natural form by Jiva after getting rid of the limitations. In 
so doing, the Jiva does not retain its accidental form but becomes one with 
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the Pammdlman, just as the Akdca^ within the limitation of a jar, boconies 
one with the MahdknQti, after tlio jar is destroyed.^®® Such a mhA#/ is 
of two kinds; Sadyo-miikti (instantaneous liberation) and kmnm-nmkti 
(liberation through graduation). He, who directly meditates upon tlie 
Causal Brahman, becomes emancipated at once and is said to liave 
achieved the former type of liberation. Hut he, who achieves it after 
going to the Kdrrja-Brahnian, gets the second kind of niiikii- In the latter 
ease, the Jiva, enveloped in the subtle body, has to pass through the 
urcirddi path, as described before, and enter into the Ilirunyayarhhn who 
is the Kdnja-lirahman and remain there till the internal sense-organ 
{(mluhkarana) becomes purilied. After this it gets enlightenment {jndna- 
prcikarita) and when the Jiirannagarbha dissolves itself into Brahman 
during the mahdprahina and becomes liberated, the Jim also becomes free 
from bondage and becomes one with Brahman. Both of these types of 
Mnkti are achieved through npdsand (deep meditation) and enable Jiva 
not to return to bondage again.'®® 

The ai(;varyas, in the form of atiimdi, mahimd etc., belonging to 
Paramdtman, are found with those liberated beings who have become 
one with the Brahman through the realization of Causal Brahman, and 
are not limited by any apddhi, while in tlie case of those who get the 
emancipation through the Karya-Brahman, tho are limited.'®^ 

But in every case, no lil)erated being can have these ai^varyas independent 
of Brahman; since originally^, these belong to Ivvura from eternity.'®® 
Hue to this, lecara alone can interfere with the worldly activities and none 
else. 

According to Bhilskara, true liberation is not possible as long as the 
Jiva has got body as its limitation. It comes just after the fall of the 
body in case of those who have achieved true knowledge. The only 
possible liberation which can bo realized during the lifetime is freedom 
from malice, hatred, stupidity {nioha) etc. and their subsidiaries pride 

Ibid., Ill. iv. 50. 

Ibid., IV. iii. 14 ; IV. iv. 22, p. 240. 

tRrawgqnm Ibid., IV. iv. 17. 

Ibid., IV. iv. 21. 
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(niada) etc. This .also bIjows that there can he no Jivanmuhti 
according to lihaskara. Ilesidcs, if it were possilde then now being 
omniscient should liaA'o felt i)ain and pleasure of others also which is not 
the fact.* 

True knowledge leading to the tiiial emancipation is produced hy the 
constant practice of rravcim, vninana (reading, hearing and meditating 
upon the (Jrutis) etc- throughout the whole life. it does not depend 

upon the desire of any man, hut upon the means of cognition (praiinlnti) 
and ohjects of knowledge (pminei/a). Man can only try for it through 
evamnn etc. hut the result will come to him itself.''” Again, without the 
practice of niuia, duniu etc.—the eight preliminary forms of yogii—no 
liheration is i)Ossihle, hence it is essential to continue it till the end of life. 
Through the repeated practice of these, the true significance of the terms 
‘tat' and 'irafti , in the ^'ruti— tattvamusi, becoiiKis clear and then alone 
the true knowledge of ParaaidUnan is attained. Ilut as the inner faculty 
{antahknrana) ixW is not free from malice etc. the true knowledge can¬ 
not he achieved hy all,'®* and it is, therefore, held by Jthaskara, that the 
practice of fcatwm, etc. should be repeatedly performed. Even 

in the case of ('octaketu, without the repeated practice of these, false 
knowledge, douht, malice etc. could not he removed and then what to speak 
of others who are beset with so many defects from time immemorial.'®® 
lienee after those repeated practices, when true knowledge is attained 
and false knowledge, about the real nature of Parauidtnian, is cast off, 
then the real Svarvpa of Brahman becomes realized and final emancipation 
is achieved.' 

During the state of liheration, according to Mlmskara there is samhodha 
or jfldnit, as opposed to (^ankara. The liberated beings enjoy eternal 
bliss.'®® The argument, that Jiprt would never be liberated, as there is 


Ibid., IV. i. 14 

* BhUshara-BHavja, HI, iv. 2(5; p. 210. 
fticl., 1. i. 1, p. 6. 

Ibid., I. i. 3, pp. 10-11 

^^FW€qR5IT»«m?lotc.—lliid., IV. i. 1, p. 218. 
Ibid., IV. i. 1, p. 210.. 

'«* Ibid,, I. i. 4, pp. 19-20. 

'®® Ibid., IV. iv. 7, 14. 
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rdga (attaclimerit), in the form of experiencinf^ eternal bliss, in it, has no 
weight with Bhaskara. He holds that attachment towards Paramatman 
always leads to mukti, while that which is for the worldly achievement, 
leads to hoiidage.' 

A liberated being experiences eternal liappiuess oven in the absence 
of body, sense-organ etc., through Manas alone.’But as such a being 
has got freedom and godly powers, he can create bodies at his sweet will 
for such enjoyment. But it is not at all essential for a liberated being to 
have a body for experiencing bliss. Again, w’hether there is Manas 
during liberation to help the experiencing of eternal bliss, it is said that 
as these beings have all powers and become satifasahkulpa, both the 
consciousness {cciand) for enjoying bliss and Manas to lielp these enjoy¬ 
ments, become manifest in those newly created Itodies.’®" 

14. Importance of Karman for emancipation 

Just as true knowledge is essential for the attainment of apavarya, 
so also the constant i)erformance of dQramaknrnian (duties according to the 
four daranias) is equally essential.’*”' True knowledge along with the 
regular practice of one’s own duties tiil the end of life alone can lead to 
emancipation, and it is, therefore, not wise to give up the performance of 
one’s own duties before.’^” This is what is required both by the (,h'uti*^’ 
and the Badarayana Sutra.’.Tanaka, the great lirahmavld, also had 
to perform his duties. 

if the performance of one’s own duties wore not essential, then even 
the Puribrajakas would not have done any karman. That they also do 
their duties, in the form of external purification, begging etc. and also 
internal activities due to the fact that they possess organism, cannot be 
denied.*'* Even Yatins also should perform their duties of d(;rania, 
otherwise they would incur sin. Those who hold that at this stage they 

^*”’ Ibid , 1. IV, L>1. 

Ibid., IV. iv. 13. 

’*■'« Ibid., IV. iv. 15. 

’*■ » Ibid., I. i. 4, p. 20. 

Ibid., HI. iv. 26. 

*** Quoted under Bhaskara BhSsya, III. iv. 7. 

Ibid., III. iv. 1. 

*** Ibid., HI. iv. 20, pp. 206, 209. 
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should give up every duty spealt u flat lie. Besides, there is neither any 
Qruti nor any Snifti to indicate that abandoning of hirmiin at any stage 
leads to liberation.’ The Oruti— 

—lias been misunderstood and misinterpreted by those who 
think tha( it requires the abandoning of all sorts of hirman. ’What 
actually the above-quoted (Jruti teaches us is that one should give up the 
ffrhaiitliurrnmn and enter into another,—and not giving up of karmnn at 
any stage. If it were not so, then for whom, in the same context, tridan'Iu, 
Yajiiopainta etc. have been mentioned. These si)eak of the higher armtiia 
which the above (Jruti teaches. This is exactly what the Smj;ti also 
holds,and if Smpti be not accepted as reliable, then the of 

etc. also would become included in the (Jruti. 

Again, the (Jvetat;vatara (Jruti—5(51 f 
^51*1. 'HR —also has been wronglv 

interpreted, it does not indicate that apavar<)(t is achieved through true 

knowledge alone after all the karmauH have been given up, for the term 
‘ ’ can neither be used for those who go beyond the limits of 

u^rdmus l»iuH^ «Rf% ^ = for they then 

lieing offenders (srRf^^HTt^:) do not deserve the true teaching (upaileca), 
nor for those who have attained true knowledge (3^5^?rHr:), for in that case 
(spoke) has no sense. So really the term has been used for 
‘ ^f«Rrr?Tl^PSI: ’ ‘ ’ which is also supported by the author 

of Nirukta. 

Even the .Talnila (Jniti—^ ^ JRt 

I slfr^^lT^ 51^, ^fTSTT | etc. does not indicate 

the abandoning oi’ kannan ; for the term ‘sJ*(l^d’ in the above (h uti does not 
denote ‘ abandoning.’ So nowhere either in any (h-uti or in any Smyti 
the abandoning of kannan has been proscribed. Thus, Bhaskara proves 
that like the true knowledge, performance of kurman^ till the end of life, 
is also essential for liberation.* ^ ® Moreover, from the (Jrutis the knowl¬ 
edge of objects (arthajfidna) alone can be achieved and not the destruction 
of tho worldly bkavas. So until the upasand is not performed, the seed 
of pain would not bo made ineffective. 

Ibid., III. iv. 20, 26. 

etc.—ibid., 

in. iv. 26. p. 208. 

Ibid., Ill, iv. 26, pp. 208, 209. 
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Now, as regards liow Vulifd —true knowledge—is helpful for 
(Miiancipution, Ithaskara holds that true knowledge destroys the perverse 
knowledge about tlie real nature of Atman through the help of the repeated 
practice of f-ranatia, manana etc. lUit it cannot remove the knowledge 
of dilforeiice (hhedajTidnu) which is also a kind of nvidj/d, as we find in 
the philosophy of Oaukaracarya. As long as the bhedajudna remains, the 
body, under the influence of the prdraMha htrman, continues to help the 
experiencing of pleasure and pain, along Avith the sense-organs and 
Manas. And, again, as long as the cognition in the form ‘ my body ’ 
remains, so long it is not po.ssihIe to he free from the performance of 
kannan. Put when after the attainment of true knowledge helped by the 
constant performance of kannan, the body falls as dead, then alone the 
hhedajfidna comes to an end, both the worldly and the Vuidika kannans 
become extinguished and the godly qualities of omniscience etc. become 
manifested, 'rogetber with this the false (atipddhika) notions of doersliip 
{kartvtva), of being an enjoycr etc. also come to an end.'^^ 

When true knowledge is attained then all the kannans except the 
one which has begun to yield fruits in the present life, are either destroyed 
or are made ineffective. No definite rule can be given as to which set of 
karmans is destroyed first and Avhich next. But with the help of Crntis 
some idea about this can be had.’^* 

IS. UpisanS and its process 

Both npdsand and the practices of Yoga are essential for true 
knoAvledge. Even gods, like Indra and others, have to assume body, 
sense-organs and Manas in order to perform meditation (npdsand) for 
attaining liberation.”^ ** In meditation one should think of Real, Infinite, 
Iflissful, Conscious, Formless and Pure Causal Brahman alone, as we find 
in the Qruti also etc. * ® “ 

It is needless to repeat that meditation is meant for emancipation 
and hence, it would proceed on the The process is that all the 

activities of the external sense-organs should be stopped and cut off from 

Ibid., III. iv. 26, pp. 209-210. 

Ibid., IV. i. 15, pp. 224-25. 

Ibid., I. hi. 6. 27-29. 

Ibid., HI. ii. 11,15-16,19, 23; HI. hi. 1. 
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the external world and be merged into their cause—the Manas. The 
Manas also should stop its activities in the form of saitkalpa, desire, 
nieniory, etc. and merge itself into the intellect {bncldhi). Then intellect, in 
its own turn, should merge itself into the findtman {mahdn dtnia) who is 
the enjoyer. And lastly, this enjoyer also should he made one with the 
Pammdlman who is undisturbed (caiita), transcendental {prapaflrdt'ifi(), 
omnipresent, and am^tarasa and should have the idea of *I am Bmhmun.’ 

Sanaka and others have described this process as Yoga in their 
Yopn-i^astra ; for according to them Yoga consists of dhydna (attentiveness 
of tlie ciita towards the attainment of the desired object), dhdrand (the 
simultaneous stopping of the functions of prana, sense-organs, intellect and 
Manus) and Samddhi (the constantt liinking of the eternal truth through full 
faitli— (Jraddhd —and effort).'® ' Suindd/ii has also been explained as 
remaining constantly in the state wlierein the Manas, devoid of all its other 
functions, directs itself towards the Paramdlnmn.^ 

For such a meditation one should retire to an unpolluted place and 
sit at ease in Simstikdsana or Suhhdsann, close one’s eyes and divert 
one’s internal sense-organ towards the Blissful Paramdtnian. It is very 
essential that tlie internal sense-organ {ciita) should ho extremely undis¬ 
turbed and calm, for then alone meditation will ho effectiv(? and not 
otherwise.' ® ^ 

This is what can he known about the philosophy of Bhaskara from 
his only work in some connected form. Besides, here and there, he has made 
some stray remarks on different topics of general philosophy which also 
help us to know his views. lienee, they are also given below without 
any particular order. 


16. Miscellaneous topics 

Bhaskara believes that (Jahti, that is, the primary meaning of a word, 
rests w'ith every individual word separately, and not in collection of 
words.' 


Ibid., 1. iv. 1, p. 72. 
1®* Ibid., II. iii. 3h. 

Ibid., IV. i 8, p. 223. 
Ibid., I.i.4. 

F. 20 
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^vudraB, being a separate caste, are not allowed to undergo any 
sariiskcira. They are not eligible for the study of the Vedas. If they ever 
try to hear the Vedas, their ears should be filled with lead and lac. Those, 
who are eligible to study the Vedas, should not read the mantras before 
the ^Mdras.* 

Invalidity (mithydlca) is always known through other sources (paratah) 
and not svatah, just Jis by the knowledge of an oyster-shell {Quktikd) the 
falsity of the knowledge of silver is determined and not by itself. ^'Iruti 
is self-proved and does not require the help of any other means of right 
cognition to prove its validity.'®® 

Abstaining oneself from all sorts of activities, simply by taking bath 
one gets emancipation is a view which Bhiiskara attributes to Sankhya.'®' 
Bhiiskara believes that an attribute {dhanna) is destroyed cither by 
the destruction of the substrate or by the production of an opposite attribute 
in the same substrate, as the blue colour of a pot is destroyed by the 
production of the rod colour. This shows that he believes both in the 
Pitharapdhi and the l^llupdka theories of the chemical action.'®® 

Dream represents the stage between the waking state and the susupti. 
All the activities of that state are described by Bhaskara as artha-(^^dnya, 
that is, they are mere remembrances of the past facts. The process is 
that the Manas carries the impressions {vdsands) produced by the past 
experiences through the veins (nddis) and then produces memory. As 
these memories represent auspicious and inauspicious deeds, both pleasure 
and pain are felt at that stage. Jiva is responsil)le for the creations of 
dreaming state and not Brahman. These dreams sometimes also indicate 
the future.’®® 


Ibid., I. iii. 36—38. 
'®® Ibid., I. i. 21; II. i. 1. 

Ibid., HI. iv. 26. 

'*« Ibid., HI. iii. 54. 

Ibid., III. ii. 3. 
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GRABBE 

By Mr. Bene Simlai, M.A. 

Thei’e is nothing in Crabbe's life that should interest us much, 
for he was a clergyman, and the life of a village priest with its 
dull routine of work can scarcely have anything interesting about it. 
Yet his life of 78 years, from 1754 to 1832, covers a memorable period 
of English history. These years saw the gradual decay of older tradi¬ 
tions and the appearance of newer ideals in politics, in religion and 
in literature, ideals which revolutionized several important depart¬ 
ments of life and still contain immense possibilities. 

I may hazard the assumption that few of us care to read Crabbe’s 
poetry. He is, however, said to have won a good deal of sincere 
applause from those of his contemporaries who in literary 
matters were recognized as oracles for their correctness and truth. 
We have outgrown the standard of taste and judgment that prevailed in 
the days of Ch'abbe; but in poetry we expect to find something of per¬ 
manent interest which should transcend the limitations imposed upon it 
by rules and forms. Poetry should be a source of joy for readers in 
every age. Crabbe’s limitation lies here. He is more truly a poet of 
his own time than even Tennyson was of his. So it is almost impera¬ 
tive that a cursory glance at this period should precede the study of 
his poetry, and for this purpose a short retrospect will be necessary: 
for the chief elements of which the general life of (h'abbe’s time seems 
to have been made up undoubtedly had their origin in the days of the 
Puritans and in the Restoration Period, denominated in literary 
histories as the age of Milton and that of Hryden respectively. 

The primary aim of the Puritan was to set up a kingdom of God 
upon earth, inhabited by “ the Lord’s chosen jieople,” the English. 
The Bible was made the guide in all matters and godliness was made 
the chief qualification for entering office. It is said that Cromwell 
kept the Bible on the table of the House of Commons and his army 
used to be known as the army of saints. “ Merrie England ” was no 
more ; theatrical and other entertainments were taboo. Even pictures 
and statues did not escape the censorial zeal of the Puritan; for those 
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pictures which the Puritans considered not edifying enough were 
burnt and statues were chipped and phistered into decency. 

With the Restoration, how'ever, godliness became a byword of 
scorn and fashionalde life began to oscillate tetween duelling and dis¬ 
sipation. Rochester, Sedley and Buckingliain are typical of the 
court gallants of liestoration London,—men with whose exploits we 
have been made familiar by several novelists. It is said of Bucking¬ 
ham that after seducing Lady Shrewsbury he killed her husband in a 
duel while the lady, in disguise, held Buckingham’s horse for him, as 
a page, and watched the ceremony of the killing of her husband by her 
lover. This is an incident characteristic of the })eriod. Wycherly is 
condemned and called a Belial “ than whom a spirit more lewd fell not 
from Heaven,” but his dramas only reflected the general vice of 
the time. 

But the same age, in spite of its seductions and intrigues, its 
duelling and dcl)au(;hery, contributed one memorable thing to 
the world—the revival of the scientilic spirit; and King 
Charles, who outran his courtiers in the immoral pursuits of his capital 
and court and may thus l)e called the chief of the fallen angels, has, 
nevertheless, immortalised himself by being associated with the Royal 
Society. Henceforth in religion, in politics, in the study of man and 
of nature, not faith but reason, not tradition but inquiry were to be 
the guiding principles. 

So it was a peculiarly mixed legacy that was loft by the 17th 
century to the 18th. In social life, however, the influence of 
the 17th century was disastrous. Free enquiry or free use of reason 
in the study and interpretation of scriptural mysteries, and a disgust 
for all theological controversy, and politics, offering a new diversion for 
the mind, provided a general indifference to religious speculation and 
to religious life; and the Higher Clergy, the Bishops and Governors of 
the Church, identilied themselves, more and more, with the grand 
fashionable set in London, and crowded round the poor ministers of 
state for preferment and promotion. And like the proverbial mice, 
the cat being away in London, the Lower Clergy disported themselves. 
The parish priest quietly translated himself into the fox-hunting 
parson and the rector became a perpetual absentee. The sins of the 
clergy were visited upon the poor people. Quite late in the century 
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Hannah More said, “We saw but one Bible in a certain parish and 
that was used to prop a flower pot.” Crime and immorality increased 
under the inspiration of the Goddess Gin, newly introduced at the 
time, which made it possible for the villager to get drunk for a penny, 
and dead drunk for two. 

“ Everyone laughs,” remarked Montesquieu of cultured circles 
in England, “ if one talks of religion.” Druid^onness and foul talk 
were no discredit even to the prominent ministers of state. Walpole 
was notorious not only for making bribery fashionable but also for 
foul language. Another minister, the Duke of Grafton, went openly 
to all places with his mistress at his side. Purity and fidelity to the 
marriage vow were sneered out of fashion; and Chesterfield, the shrewd 
man of the world, recommended to his son (illegitimate) this act of 
seduction as part of a polite ednc.ation. This level was more or less 
steadily maintained in social life for over a century and a half. Vice 
and immorality continued as a fashion among the men and women of 
the higher class and, of course, as a curse among those of the lower. 

If poetiy is to provide a means of escape from life then the poets 
of the 18th century have done their part admirably. But if poetry 
is to be woven out of life’s multicoloured details, and if it must 
preserve contact with life, and reveal its deep spiritual significance 
then the major part, especially the minor poetry of the 18th century 
will have to be put aside as mere sentimental nonsen.se. For out of 
such rottenness and stink in life, the Arcadian sweetness of (iharming 
groves, with their simple and guileless nymphs and dryads, the Halias 
and Strephons could never have spontaneously come forth. 

In poetry the Igth century started with pursuing so-called 
Classicism; and Pope was its one great poet. Classical poetry looked 
for and found its inspiration in Reason, arid Pope and his contemporaries 
believed in a philosophy, best named the Philosophy of Types which lost 
sight of the idiosyncrasies of the particular in the general of the type. 
Generalisations found a place in poetical dissertations like the Essay 
On Man, as well as in the satires. The themes of this poetry were 
necessarily of an abstract kind and the style and language were 
calculated to provide intellectual satisfaction. In the hands of the 
master mechanic the abstractions attain a certain dignity and rise above 
the particular with a nobility of universal application and acceptance; 
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hnt siu^h poetry as a rule treated of a meehanical world, of stereotyped 
men and Avoinen, mostly I.oiuloners—each a sort of two-legged j)honome- 
non, from head to foot of reason all compact, from which emotion or 
feeling was entirely banished. A kind of intellectual, didactic poetry 
formulating a large number of rules to guide man’s activities their 
politics, religion, literature and conduct.—was the inevitable result; and 
Pope in the hei’oic couplets of his Es.sa.ys and E})istles and Satires gave 
inimitable ex])ression to the judgments of the age. 

The form of poet ry in the so-called (Uassical period was pivu l ical- 
ly limited to one, and the themes were limited to just a few ; for man, in 
the abstract, is, after all, reduced to a small thing indeed, and when the 
vein was worked out, and worked out so thoroughly by Po])e, poetry, 
for once at least in her history, seemed to be completely exhausted. Even 
during the lifetime of Pope, classicism became a dry tradition, and 
with the death of Pope orthodox classicism also breathed its last. T’ope, 
in fact, was the first, and the last of his school. But like all traditions 
this tradition lingei-ed on and found legal sanction in the precepts and 
practice of Dr. dohnson, tfie literary dictator of the third cpiarter of 
the 18th century. 'I'he Doctor’s shrewdness, however, detected tlnat 
rea,son was played out; it had been found insufficient to serve as the 
foundation on which to build the complicated structure of human life. 
Life in the meantime had become a more (^omplit^ated affair with various 
new interests and a.clivities,-^cjuite dilTerent from A\hat it used 
to he in the days of T’ope, when life was indeed like a pendulum 
switiging with the infallible regularity of Pope’s poet ic measure between 
colTee-houses and fashionable drawing-rooms and salons. Pope, 
thin but neatly elegant, tricked out in satin and plush and silver- 
buckled shoes, represented the old; and Johnson, c.lnmsy, coar.se and huge 
in red-brown tweed, symbolised the new age. Democracy hafi started 
its work. To base this larger life on reason alone would be like 
trying to raise a pyramid on a point. This dohnson realised. 

Johnson started by accepting the classical position with respect to 
emotion and reason expressed by Pope in the couplet:— 

“ On life’s vast ocetin diversely we sail 
Reason the (^ard, but Passion is the gale.” 

'I’he Professor in Rasselaft says the same thing in prose : “ When fancy, 
the piirent of passion, usurps the dominion of the mind the natural 

F. 21 
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result is inilawful government and confusion, for Passion betrays the 
fortresses of the intellect to those who rebel against licason, their law¬ 
ful sovereign. Heas(*ii is the sun and fancy is a meteor bright but 
irregidar, transitory juid delusive.’’ These are definite statements of 
the dominant ideas of the classical age with regard to the value of the 
intellect, and emotion, respectively, in life. Put when sorrow comes 
upon him, the Professor exclaims in despair and bewilderment, “ What 
coinfoi’t. can truth and reason alTord me? Of what efTect are they now 
hut to tell me that my daughter will not be restorted '( ” Tested by the 
facts of life Pcason is found wanting. This failure of reason to satisfy 
certain special human needs was the experience of .Tohnson’s a,go and 
in Rfittaclas is to be found Johnson’s own recognition of this 
failure. 

Peason’s supremacy was felt to be tottering at a time when classi¬ 
cal poetry, the ))oetry of fashionable town-life, began to he distaste¬ 
ful to the rapidly increasing number of readers of the middle class; and 
the ])oets, failing to imitate t he classical style or being unfamiliar with 
the ways of life of men and women of consequence in the cities, especial¬ 
ly in London, or being disgusted thereby, (ould not make manners and 
fashions, politics or religion their subjects and, having some bent to¬ 
wards writing poetry, they looked beyond the town and instead of 
idealising reason and so satisfying the demands of the intellect en¬ 
deavoured to rouse emotion and sentiment and started the sentimental 
school in literature. 

Sentimentalism is merely an intermediate stage between Classi¬ 
cism, which was primarily an intellectual movement and hence confined 
to a group of select men and women, a sort of huge literary club, and 
Roin.anticism -which emotionalised the intellect or intellectualised the 
emotion, that is to say, reintroduced imagination into poetry and, 
delivering poetry from the neo-classical bondage, helped to reinstate 
her in her proper place alongside of other creative arts. 

Sentimentalism is Romanticism in knicker-bockers or an attempt 
of the mediocre minds at Romanticism in Literature. The writers of 
this school mostly hailed from the country and did not possess much 
knowledge of the life and manners that prevailed in I.ondon and could 
not possibly produce anything like The Rape of the Lock, nor could 
they attempt any moral, philosophical or satirical discourse in verse 
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<iH was the lasJiiou. And the laets of every-day life they considered 
too vulgar and distressing to l)e kneaded into i)()etry; for these poets 
belonged to the Puritan middle (flass and wrote no longer for “ fit 
audience though few,” but for readers whose name is legion: and having 
a. bias themselves towards Ihiritanism they looked upon the frivolous 
excesses of high life as abominations. Their task was to satisfy 
the average readej’. Put the average always maintains a lower level, 
and the average reader of this growing multitude was gifted with an 
imaginat ive faculty, too limited to appreciate and profit by high romance 
and his intellect was too coarse to understand and get much pleasure 
out of poetical treatises on life, society or religion. The demand they 
made on the writers was for a series of pictures of simple and virtuous 
life that they might easily understand them and be edified by them. 
This need of the puritanic middle class was supplied by the writers of 
the sentimental school. 

Sentimentalism began with pastoralism. Having but feeble 
iniagination at their command these writers could hardly create any¬ 
thing new : they only rei-reated a kind of arcadian life of simple virtues 
and soft emotions in their insipid pastorals in imitation of the good 
old model of the ancients. Pastoral poetry in imitation either of Virgil 
or of Theocritus, was attempted by Pope, Gay, Ambrose Philips, 
Shenstone, ('oilins and a host of others; and all the conventional 
shepherds and shepherdesses were made use of except by Coil ms, in whose 
Persian Eclogues the Strephons, Damons and Dalias of the con¬ 
ventional type were appropriately converted into cnmel drivers. They 
all created artificial surroundings; a false pastoral world whose artistic 
furniture was a garden and a shrubbery, which, of course, would be 
regarded as a forest; in the garden they would have a lake, a bridge 
and a grotto. This is the classical manner of representing nature, 
“ nature methodised ” and English rustic types were made to fit into 
this methodised world. This tendency is often called the artificial- 
natural tenderuy in poetry or simply pastoralism in poetry. Sadness, 
sighs and tears were introduced into this arcadian life by some wTiters 
of the Penseroso type, such as Edward Young and Collins. The poets 
who wrote during the middle years of the 18 th century such as Young, 
Blair, Goldsmith and, to a certain extent, Cowper; and the novelists, 
Kichardson, Sterne, Goldsmith and Mackenzie were all sentimentalists. 
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Even Fielding was not entirely free from its influence which 
gradually spread in most European countr-ies, especially France and 
Germany. 

The circumstances that helped to introduce sentimentalism in 
]..iterature explain also the ajipearance of Komanticism. ('lassical 
poetry in fact was a blind alley; it led nowhere, '[’he sentimentalists 
drew arcadian pictures to quicken and please the sensibilities of the 
mediocre while the early liomanticists, by creating a world full of 
wonder and terror, roused the mind and showed the possibilities of its 
imaginative grasp. The Sentimentalists as well as the Komanticists 
shut their eyes equally eflectively to all that was real in life, and so 
created a literature of escape ignoring or breaking away from that 
principle of (;lassicism on which its vitality would flnally' depend, 
namely, search after truth. 'This essential spirit of classicism had its 
rebirth in Eealism. But the pictures of life painted l)y the sentimen¬ 
talists, the Pastoral writers and the Eomanticists were anything but 
true to ordinary experience. 

Crabbe somehow could not subscribe to the tenets of any of these 
schools, nor was he a classicist in the same way as Pope was. His 
temperament, formed by his early impressions and by his early medical 
and vscientific studies, could not but make him a writer of things that he 
saw and knew. 'There is nothing like a choice or preference in his 
being a realist. 

Theoretically realism is not inconsistent with classicism. In the 
artificial world of Pope or of Swift is to be found what has been called 
the realism of fiction,—a realism which is found in the writings even 
of the later “ ineffectual angels ” as more or less in the minor writers 
of the 18th century. Realism should have been the logical end of 
classicism, but fatally sandwiched as it was between full-blooded senti¬ 
mentalism and growing romance it could not make any headway in the 
18th century. Defoe seems to be the only writer of his time who wrote 
about the world as he found it, for even Fielding, though he began with 
parodying a sentimental novel, could not help being a little sentimen¬ 
tal himself even in his Joseph Andrews. Sentimentalism was in 
the air and the entire life of the period seems to have been saturated 
with it. Crabbe continued what Defoe had revived, or rather 
he carried on the tradition inaugurated by Chaucer. 
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Crabbe started a crusade against the t'alseliuods deliberately 
practised in the matter of tiie presentation of life by dilTerent literaj’v 
sects. But his was a voice in the wilderness. TJiough it leaclied the 
ears and touched the sympalliy of Burke, Fox, .lohnson and Scott, it 
failed, for all the discordant note it struck, to i“ouse i'rom sweet slumber 
a generation drugged with the ojiiates of Pastoral and Itomance. 

Zeal often carries one on to the impossible or the absurd. Instances 
are not rare in history of men of greater literary eminence, thaji the 
neglected poet of I'he Village. Dickens in his zeal to expose the 
evils and irregularities of his time often became juelodramatic in his 
extravagance; Wordsworth uttered something absurd about poetic 
diction; Arnold became a bi'ooding stoic, and Carlyle a weeping ])ro])het 
pro(-laiming through teai's the approach of the day of doom. Hai'dy in 
tliis respect is only a profounder and more ])hilosophic lOth century 
('rabbe exposing the barrenness and unsubstantiality of the complacent 
Victorian attitude to life. The conception of an idyllic life ending in a 
happy marriage and a peaceful fireside, presided over by an obedient 
wife and careful mother, is a resurrected pastoralism, a little coloured, 
perhaps, by utilitarianism, which worked as a balm and gave relief to 
the disturbed English mind after the French wars and subsecpient 
revolutions on the continent and unrest at home. Hardy made efl'oils 
to exorcise the enchantment and open the eyes of the people to reality 
as Crabbe had removed the beautiful curtain of Pastoralism that lured 
people away from reality by providing for their contemplation a ficti¬ 
tious Sweet Auburn which nowhere existed. 

“ Is there a place, save one the poet secs, 

A land of love, of liberty and ease; 

Where labour wearies not, nor cares suppress 
Th’eternal flow of rustic happiness; 

Where no proud mansion frowns in awful state. 

Or keeps the sunshine from the cottage-gate; 

Where young and old, intent on pleasure, throng 
And half man’s- life is holiday and song ? 

Vain search for scenes like these! no view a 2 )pears, 

By sighs unruflied or unstain’d by tears; 
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(Since vice the world subdued and waters drown’d, 
Aulairn and Eden can no more be found.” 

Tlie essential fact about (’rabbe is that much of what he wrote, he 
wrote from pei'sonal knowledge. Ife hijuself belonged to the lower 
middle class and spent the struggling days of his early years among 
f)oor peoj)le mostly lisherjiien in a village on the seacoast. 11 is inost 
repre.sentative work. The Vilhuje, is the story of the life in his own 
village M'hich he knew intimately Compaied to (loldsmith’s senti¬ 
mental jiaradise : 

“ Sweet Auburn loveliest village of the plain 
Where health and plenty cheer the labouring swain . . .” 

C-rabbe’s bare and unadorned pictures of 

“ 'i'he village life, and every care that reigns 
O’ver youthful peasants and declining swains ” 

arc gruesome indeed; but they arc none the less true repiesentations of 
what he hatl seen and known in his youth. 

The. Village begins with satire levelled against Pastoral 
poetry, “ the mechanic echoes of Mantuan Song.” For his ])art 
(/rabbe will not hide the real ills “ in tinsel trappings of poetic pride.” 
The village is described ns a length of burning sand with its thin har¬ 
vest waving its withered ears. The only growth there is the growth 
of rank weeds. Its iidiabitaiits are a wild ambitious race but every 
face is a picture of misery. There the smugglers come, “ the lawless 
merchants of the main,” and tempt the swain to drink and its con¬ 
comitant vices. Natural simplicity has gone out from life and in its 
place now reign wrong, rapine and fear. The villager's low hut is 
swept by a fierce tide “ when the sad tenant weeps from door to door. 
And begs a poor protection from the poor.” (Constantly struggling 
.against a cruel and unsympathetic nature—“ Nature's niggard hand ” 
—for their existence, the wretched inhabitants only hoard up aches 
and anguish for their age, the deferred but inevitable consequence of 
overworking an ill-fed and ill-clad body in the heat of the sun as well 
as in the rain. But, with all their lal)our the wretched meals they 
earn are such “ as you who praise would never deign to touch.” 
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There is also the liouse that hohls tlie parish poor, 

“ Where children dwell who know no parent’s care, 
Parents, who know no childI’en’s love, dwell there! ” 

Heart-broken matrons, forsaken wives, mol hers never wed, dejected 
widows, the crippled, the lame, and the blind, and, the happiest of 
them all, the moping idiot and the madmen gay here is a strange com¬ 
munity of suh'ering people who spend their time in S(ianning ea.c‘.h 
other’s sorrow. 'I'be “ big ” people in London, the meml>ers of Parlia¬ 
ment, the ministers and the Bisho])s, all the fashionable set, of course 
felt quite elated and satisfied with their marvellous Christian achieve¬ 
ment, the Poor-House,—the appropriate response of a mechanical age 
to Clu'ist’s call to peo])le to be (diaritable and to love their neighbours 
as themselves! Put we, who are often oppressed by some fantastic 
ailments and ])ress t he weary doctor to name the nameless new disease, 

“ How,would we bear in real pain to lie, 
l)es 2 )iscd, neglected, left alone to die? ” 

Tn this poor-house on a matted llooj*, overspread with dust., the 
drooping wretch reclines his languid head. Jlere be lies neglected and 
unattended and the Doctor comes, 

“ A figure quaintly neat. 

All pride and business, Imstle and conceit.' 

He carries fate and physic in his eye, a potent quack “ who first insults 
the victim whom he kills ’ With impatience in his averted eyes he 
hurries over the usual queries and rushes to the door, and the drooping 
p.atient ceases to crave the help of man and silently j)repares to si nk 
into the grave. Put before he dies, to satisfy his pious doubts and 
simjde fears, so much despised by “ bold, bad men,” the poor old man 
needs the services of the parish Priest. As is the healei- of the ailments 
of the body so is this comforter of the spirit, “ the holy stranger to 
these dismal walls.” 

“ And doth not, ho, the pious man apiiear 
He passing rtch with forty pounds a year? 

Ah no, he is a shepherd of a different tyi)e, 

A jovial youth who thinks his Sunday’s task 
As much as God or man can fairly ask.” 
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Tlic week (lays he gives to “ loves and lalwurs light,” and plays 
the sy(’Oj)liaitt to Ihe S(|Hice. JIow can such a busy Jiiaii be expected 
to sit by the sick man’s bed and I'aise the ho])es he is scarcely sure of 
witliin himself? 

'I’hen Anally the man of many sorrows sighs no more. The villagers 
carry him with all reverence for burial, and the bells toll, but the busy 
priest is detaiiu'd by weightier (nre, and “ puts off his duty for the day 
of prayer." 

“ And waiting long the (a-owd retire, distressed 
To think a, poor man’s bones sbonid lie unblessed. 

No longer truth though shown in vei'se di.sdain 
Hut own the village life, a life of pain.” 

'I’he ])oet admits that amid these awful miseries there often are 
gleams of trausient mii*th and hours of sweet repose. On a fair Run- 
day after the sermon the villagers have their amu.sements on the 
.sportive green. 'I’he rural gallants, like the gallants of the cities, 
put on their best attire and try to win their nymphs. The sober few 
discuss the .sermon and .some talk of the work of the week, but all the 
time the masters have the painful sen.se of the waste of a fair day. 
'J’he.se joys, however, soon disappear and village vices, such as drunken¬ 
ness, overpower them and drive them from the village green. Slander 
quietly makes her appearance and puts an end to domestic p(^,ace, 
conveying to the wife the habitual crimes of her husband “ for the 
village nymphs are not so chaste as fair.” These nymphs often visit 
the town “ and the clown’s trull receives the peer’s embrace.” Hut 
that’s not all, for when chance brings her down again to the village 
the jieer’s di.sea.se in turn attacks the (down. 

The qiu^stion naturally ari.ses in our mind ; Why should Crabbe 
make the great as guilty as the poor people of the village? (■rablie 
seems to have anticipated a question like this and his answer is: 

“ d’o .show Ihe great, those mightier sons of pride 
How near in vice the lowest are allied.” 

with only this differeiu'e between them that 

“ ’rhe.se disguise too little, those too much.” 

“ So shall the man of power and pleasure see 
In his own slave as vile a wretch as he; 
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In his luxurious lord the servant find 

His own low pleasures and degenerate mind : 

And each in all the kindred vices trace, 

Of a poor, blind, bewildei-ed erring race; 

Who a short time in varied fortune past 
Die, and are equal in the dust at last." 

1'his is a terrible pronouncement and at this point the most, impor¬ 
tant poem of Crabbc really closes. 

The Village is to be considered as a summary of Crabbe’s ent ire 
poetical work. In relation to the two longer })oems that came after, 
it, is to be taken as tbe author’s introduction to his great book, The 
Simple Annalif of the Poor. “ I'he Parish Register ’’ and “ The 
Borough ’’ are the remaining chapters of the same book and elal)orate 
the miseries of all kinds that beset the village poor. Deficient in 
worldly possessions and in the proj)erties of the mind, the villager ever 
tries his utmost to make the best of a life entirely at the mercy of 
capricious nature, who. after all, is not 

“ A generous mother, kind alike to all. 

Granting bliss at labour’s earnest call,’’ 

but cruel and unrelenting like Destiny itself. 

The Parish Register, published in 1807, deals with the births, 
marriages and burials among the parishioners, a record of which is 
kept in the Parish Church by the clergyman in charge. Crabbe is 
familiar with most of the recorded cases for he seems to have officiated 
in all these various services. 

“ The year revolves, and I again explore 
'I'he simple annals of my parish poor: 

What infant-members in my flock appear 
What pairs I bless’d in the departed year; 

And who, of old or young, or nymphs or swains. 

Are lost to life its pleasures and its pains.’’ 

This is the preface. But before he starts upon his theme, false 
pastoralism is attat^ked and Goldsmith is made a target, 

F. 22 
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In the Parish the first thing that catches our eye is the neat little 
cottage, the happy home of the poor peasant, whose industry has deco¬ 
rated its outside and the walls inside have been made beautiful and 
instructive by historical and Biblical pictures procured with his frugal 
savings. The mother takes her child to the picture of the unfortunate 
royal pair of France and points out that “ when kings and queens, 
dethroned, insulted, tried,” the poor man, in his happy home has much 
yet to be thankful for. 

“ There is King Charles, and all his Golden Elides, 

Who proved misfortune’s was the best of schools; 

And there his son, who, tried by years of pain, 

Proved that misfortunes may be sent in vain.” 

On the deal-wood shelf, lieside the cuckoo-clock, rests the reading- 
material of the unlearned rustic—the Bible, “ bought by sixpence 
weekly saved,” and The Pilgrim’s Progress. It is a pity The Pilgrim's 
Progress is confined to the school, and as we outgrow the school so we 
outgrow The Pilgrim’s Progress, which finally is lost in the mass of 
what is half-mockingly and half-gloomily put aside as Puritan Tj'tera- 
ture. But while reading Crabbe we recall our old school book and in a 
flash the likeness between the two apparently unlike men, Bunyan and 
Crablie, becomes noticeable, and the reader finds that what Bunyan 
does by means of abstract allegory, Crabbe does by means of pictures 
of real life. They both record the conditions of their own respective 
periods; one through the expriences of a religious adventure, and the 
other through the experiences and adventures of every-day life. And 
what Crabbe says of Bunyan can almost equally appropriately be said 
of himself. 

“ Bunyan’s famed Pilgrim rests that shelf upon; 

A genius rare but rude was honest John: 

Not one who, early by the Muses beguiled, 

Drank from her well the waters undefiled; 

Not one who slowly gain’d the hill sublime. 

Then often sipp’d and little at a time; 

But one who dabbled in the sacred springs 

And drank them muddy, mixed with baser things.” 
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'J'lie cottager, in the Parish, has laid out a small garden of vege¬ 
tables aiitl flowers where on Sundays “ meet and rejoice a family of 
friends;” they speak aloud, all at the same time, are happy and are 
free. 

Such a home built with industry and frugality, a home of innocence, 
of laughter and love, is indeed a spot of brightness and sunshine in 
the surrounding slum life in the Parish. Every evening in the infected 
I'ow of houses Ihe sot, the cdieat and the shrew meet and 

“ Jiiots are nightly heard : the curse, the cries 
Of beaten wife, perverse in her replies. 

While shrieking children hold each threatening hand 
And sometimes life, and sometimes food demand. 

Boys in their past stol’n rags, to swear begin 
And girls, who heed not dress, are skill’d in gin.” 

This being the general condition of the poet’s parish it is not 
surprising when we are told that most of the baptisms in the parish 
idiurch are irregular baptisms, that is, of children not born in wed¬ 
lock. It is no use disturbing our sense of moral security and re])ose 
by illustrations, Init it seems hardly fair or charitable to pass by the 
miller’s daughter and not notice her beauty. 

The miller was proud of his fair daughter and the inevitable 
young sailor thought “ the miller’s maiden is a prize for me.” The 
miller, like shrewd fathers in all ages, wanted to s<^-e the sailor’s purse 
before granting his suit. “ Kevenge! Revenge! the angry lover cried,” 
and sought the nymph and said “ Be thou now my bride.” She 
became his bride but no priest could be moved “ U) bind in law, the 
couple lx)und by love,” and enticed by the trim lad the maiden 
“ gave—not her hand—but all she exmld she gave.” William con¬ 
veniently leaves the country to earn money abroad and the baby comes, 
and the angry miller turns the miserable mother and the new-born one 
out of his house. 

The world, where such babies are in abundance, “ born of mothers 
never wed,” is relieved however and made endurable by occasional 
glimpses of kindness and love and also of humour. An orphan girl 
receives a mother’s love and care from the pious mistress of the school; 
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and the gardener, in harmless vanity of professional knowledge, would 
christen his children in Botanical names. Their first child they named 
Sonisera, and 

“ If next a son shall yield our gardener joy 
Then Hyacinthus shall be that fair boy, 

If a girl, they will at length agree 
That Belladonna that fair maid .shall be.” 

In the list of marriages there are some interesting ca.ses. Old 
Kirk withstood all the cunning snares of young girls in his youth but 
“ at sixty led a blcKiming bride ” and “ stood a withered elder at her 
side.” “ A sly old fish, too cunning for the hook,” at last gets en¬ 
tangled in the artful coils of his own maid-servant. But old Kirk 
begins to sicken in spirit to find the cherished fruits of his life-long 
labour and stinginess being wasted by his beautiful bride in frivolous 
entertainments of her young cousins—of either sex—. In angui.sh and 
despair he gets his will drawn up but the bride’s tears melt him again : 
“ Thou shalt rule me still and see thy cousins,—there! I burn my 
will.” 

The next pair is an ancient bride and a young bridegroom. One 
must be an experienced pilot, says Crablie, to sail with a young wife 
on life’s tempestuous sea. 

“ But like a trade wind is the ancient dame 
Mild to your wish and every day the same; 

Till every danger in your way be pass’d 
Then gently, mildly breathes her last; 

Bich you arrive, at port a while remain 
And for. a second venture sail again.” 

Lucy Collins makes the greatest mistake of her life when she 
rejects Stephen Hill, the coarse but sober and frugal swain, and accepts 
the idle coxcomb and fop, footman Daniel; but after her ruin, she runs 
back from her friend in town to her old lover Stephen—“ was chidden 
tii‘.st, next pitied, and then fed ”—“ Then sat at Stephen’s board, then 
shared in Stephen’s bed.” 
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Instead of enumerating more oases of this kind we had better 
pause to enquire into the nature of this relation betAvecn voung men and 
women whii-h ends in the birth of natural ohildren and in the ruin of 
young unmarried mothers. 

It is easy to aocuse (’rabhe of having failed to depict what is 
usually called Romantic Love. But Romantic Love seems to l)e somehow 
associated with elevated life and love becomes a sacred flame. And 
elevated life is a sort of repressed life in which the energy of desires 
has been turned to nobler directions under pressure imj)osed upon life 
by agents external to itself. The sublimation of Lothario’s passion 
into charity and devotion towards Fanny I’rice and her rustic husband 
is a case in point. But life in natural conditions is only a series of 
desires which, in most cases, are only the demands of the flesh. Intro¬ 
duce the light of civilisation in life and education, a sense of rel igious and 
social fear, that is, fear of God and of the neighbour, and the barbarian 
of fleshly instincts and desires is transformed into a decent citizen. 
So love which to the barbarian meant possession of a woman means to 
the romantic citizen merely a sigh oi' a sonnet. Crabbe’s men and 
women as they appear in the first three po«ans are yet too far down in 
the scale of life to be romantic in their attitude to life or to e.xhibit 
love's romantic jwssibilities. I’hey are ordinary men and women 
totally uncared-for, unacquainted with teaching of any kind and 
ignorant of any other guide but their own desires. 'I'o impute any 
romantic motive to these jieople would be anomalous, and certainly in¬ 
consistent with the phase of realism Ch-abbe introduced in literature. 

Among the people buried in the I’arish, Isaacs Ashford, drawn from 
one of ('rabbe’s parish-clerks, brings to mind the “ rude foiefathers ” of 
the Elegy. All his life he has worked honestly, and has become prosperous 
and happy. But old age and misfortune seem to have simultaneously 
come into his life. His wife dies and his children bec-ome poor and the 
poor-house stares him in the face. But fate saves from horror and 
ignoming “ a wise, good man, contented to be poor.” 

“ When Fielding was birds-nesting, and Smollett was unliorn ” 
Addison’s Coperley Papers are said to have been laying the foundation 
of the English Novel of real life. After nearly a, hundred years c«nies 
th'abbe with his Parish Register, doing for the Novel of real life in 
.the 19th century what the Comrley Papers did for that of the 18th. 
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(Jastle Rackrent (1800) definitely shows a newer line of development. 
John Galt is not even heard of liefore 1820, and Oun Village begins 
to aj)pear only in 1819. The real 19th century novel of country life 
conies still later. The Parish Register and The Village coming 
out in one volume in 1807 must have had their share of influence on the 
literature of country life and manners that finally blossomed into a 
Silas Marner or an Adam Bede. About this literature of coun¬ 
try life it has been truly said that the hand is the hand of Crabbe, but 
the voice is that of Jane Austen. 

“ The Borough ” on a larger canvas deals with the important organ¬ 
ised concerns of the civic life in a country town. Its church, corporation 
and election meetings, clubs, card-parties and theatres, its alms-house, 
hospital, prisons and schools, its various professions and trades, 
1 ‘eligious sects, inns and players—nothing in the life of the Borough 
escapes (Jrabbe’s observant eyes, and these details help to c;reate a back- 
gi-ound and an atmosphere in which a few characters, mostly selected 
out of the miserable crowd, are made to appear. The poet is occupied 
not so much with drawing their jrortraits as with showing the workings 
of their minds. Written as letters to an imaginary correspondent, the 
poem loses much of the dramatic effect which in any other form it would 
have surely had. 

In the letter No. II on the Church, there is the pathetic stoiy of 
the Village Girl—“ a fair, sad girl, mild, suffering and serene ”—. 
When her weai-ied parents sink to sleep, she thinks of “ one regretted 
youth ” and “ her tender trust.” This sailor lover, in far Greenland, 
develoi)s a fever in his blood, sails for home, and the lovers meet. 
The unfoi'tunate Sally has only the sad satisfaction of being able to watch 
over her lover’s dying hours. 

The founder of the almshouse, a philanthropic merchant, and the 
inhabitants of the almshouse, are all drawn from life. The founder, 
left without wife or children, lives in poverty, and never openly gives 
anything to the beggars who come to his door, but helps his poor neigh¬ 
bours in secret. 

“ It was his joy to sit alone and fast, 

Then send a widow and her boys repast; 

Tears in his eyes would, spite of him, appear 
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But he from other eyes hjis kept a tear ; 

All in a ■wintry night from far he came 
To soothe the sorrows of a suffering dame.” 

Three letters are devoted to the inhabitants of the almshouse. Oabbe 
selects three (;haracters for elalx)rate treatment: Blaney, (’lelia and 
Benbow. Blaney - “ that tall pale veteran !, a wealthy heir at twenty- 
one, at twenty-five was ruined and undone ”—restores his fortune by 
marriage and aspires to loftier flights to vice again. Expensive singing 
harlots he engages and takes active interest in races and gambles enor¬ 
mously. In ten years, after wasting all the money, he finds he can Jieither 
dig nor steal. Employment is found for him in the West indies 
where, to his great delight, he realises that there is “ vi<!e in all soils 
and (iharms in every race.” But .a relative dies and Blaney becomes 
“ an heir to one who never heard his name.” 

“To vicious pleasure he was still imdined 
Bail, vice must now be season’d and J'cfined; 

Beauty alone has for the vulgar charms. 

He wanted beauty trembling with alarms. 

His was no more a youthful dream of joy. 

The wretch desired to ruin and destroy; 

He l)ought indulgence with a Ixmndless price 
Most pleased when decency Ixjw’d down to vice, 

When a, fair dame her husband’s honour sold 
And a frail countess play’d for Blaney’s gold.” 

These and his more refined and expensive luxuries, and the death 
of his wife make him poor again and Blaney applies for a seat in the 
poorhouse. 

“■’T is true,” said the manager, “ the fellow’s quite a brute— 
A very beast; but yet, with all his sin 
He has a manner —let the devil in.” 

Here he meets Clelia, now faded and old, and the congenial 
spirits talk alxmt their past experiences and make plans for future 
exploits. Clelia is a study of a character which can stand comparison 
with the best creations of the great masters. It is a sketch too long to 
quote. The skill of the artist in revealing the psychological subtleties 
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of the character cannot be adequately shown in quotations. A picture 
like tin’s is best be read in (h*abbe’s own language. 

Among the poor of the Borough Ellen Oxford shows more con¬ 
vincingly than perhaps any other character in literature the power 
of the heart to grow and retain its inner goodness in spite of evil. 
Ellen’s father dies and the mother “ takes another mate.” But the 
.second marriage jiroves unhappy and the mother dies. Ellen is a girl 
of twenty now and in these days of her bloom and health and youth, one 
much alKwe her, offei’s her his troth and love. 'I’hc lover takes advantage 
of her simple trustfulness and when he is told of the disgraceful 
situation he has brought her into, Ellen marks indifference 
on his face. A girl is born and Ellen is expelled from home. 
“ One day ” says Ellen, “ 1 from my window saw his blooming bride, 
and the seducer smiling at her side.’’ Ellen's girl promises to grow 
up a beautiful maid but her mind does not develoj): she remains an idiot. 
Ellen submits: 

“ Oh! ’tis meet and fit 
In all we feel to make the heart submit.” 

Then a sober master of a decent trade, overlooking her past errors, offers 
to marry her. I’hey marry and have several children. 

“ Pensive by nature he had gone of late 
To those who preach’d of destiny and fate, 

Of things fore-doomed, and of Election-Grace, 

And how in vain we strive to run our race; 

That he who feels not the mysterious call 
Lies bound in sin, still grov’ling from the fall.” 

So coming under the influence of these Methodist preachers the husband 
loses hold upon himself and commits suicide. One of their boys is 
hanged : 

“ On his graceful neck 
That chain of jewels may lie proud to deck, 

’I'o a small mole a mother’s lips have pressed 
And there the cord—my breath is sore oppressed.” 

Another boy is drowned—a seaman in a hoy,—leaving behind him a 
numerous race whom Ellen teaches to rely upon their Heavenly Parent. 
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“ Now lier idiot girl begins weeping in pain—she and that sick-pale 
brother ’’—but they both die. 

The sins of the (diildren are visited also upon the poor mother. The 
parish aid is withdrawn, but Ellen finds subsistence by keeping a small 
school for children. 


“ To be of use 

Would pleasant thoughts and heavenly hopes produce; 

I loved them all; it soothed me to presage 
The various trials of their riper age, 

Then dwell on mine, and bless the Power -who gave 
Pains to correct us, and remorse to save.” 

A fresh ti’ial comes upon her now : she loses her eyesight; but 

“ My senses fail not all; I speak, I pray; 

By night my rest, my food I take by day; 

And as my mind looks cheerful to my end, 

I love mankind and call my God my friend.” 

From tlie little that we have been able to see of the depravity 
of life painted in The Village, The Parish Register and Tlw 
Borough, whi(!h together constitute the more important part of 
Crabbe’s poetical works, we open our eyes in amazement and awe, and 
oTir attention is turned to the problem of Evil in life. We are often 
made to believe that immorality is a poison and moi'ality is 
its antidote, an occasional dose of which, in the shape of a 
Sunday Sermon, will make us all good. Among religious people 
Evil is still associated with Adam’s transgression, but in our more 
reasonable consciousness we have succeeded in bringing together eco¬ 
nomics and immorality, and poverty is pointed out as the primary 
souT’ce of all our misery. 

Some of Crabbe’s men and women are given the chance to taste com¬ 
fort and luxury, and in consequence they l)ecome faster still in their way 
of life, and hurry on more rapidly to ruin themselves as well as others. 
The environment in which these men and women live and move is a 
product of many forces which ultimately shape human destinies. In 
this world of Crabhe physical, moral and social forces all make towards 
evil which mercilessly frustrates all possibility of man’s happiness. 
Actual material want directly makes but an insignificant contribution 
F. 23 
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to human misery. Otherwise the happy and lieautiful home of the poor 
peasant would be an impossibility. As a matter of fact these Jilmost 
pastoral cottages point to the conclusion that happiness can be ensured 
for one who is honest, industrious and frugal. The evils of poverty 
come largely 

“ From want of virtuous will, 

Of honest shame, of time-improving skill; 

From want of care t’employ the vacant hour, 

And want of every kind but want of power.” 

Tn the house of the mother-go.ssip we find 

“ No wheels for either wool or flax 
But packs of cards—made up of sundry packs; 

Here is no clock, nor will they turn the glass, 

And see how'^ swift the important moments pass; 

Here are no books, but ballads on the wall. 

Are some abusive, and indecent all.” 

And on the table is an ample flask. 

Here we find foi-ces beyond the grasp of calculators and ewnomists : 
it is indeed poverty or as they say inadequate distribution of wealth, 
but a poverty in life of far weightier things than mere bread and 
butter. The social tragedy of his age is ascribed by Crabbe not to any 
material need, but to ignorance, perversity, to a crushing sense of 
inferiority in the people, and to persistent callousness and want 
of real sympathy in the people of the town. The people suffer 
more through neglect than through poverty and the mind is starved 
much more than the body. This discovery of a vital relation between 
character and social environment makes Crablje the pioneer critic of 
social institutions and a quiet reformer. 

Between the 1?evolution in France and the first Eeform Bill in 
England we have romantic literature and the beginnings of the 
literature of Democracy. Crabbe has little in common with the 
Eomantic but, is it probable that one, so much concerned with the people, 
can be indifferent to the democratic aspirations of his time? Of course 
we cannot put any propaganda to his credit; he does not spread 
democratic germs in sealed bottles to countries beyond the seas nor in 
ashes blown about by the wind: nor is democracy established among 
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glorified shepherds and shepherdesses. These can be citizens in a 
Pantisocratic state or dwell in “ a wreck of paradise,” but will be found 
too airy to ht in with life as we know it. Grabbe tries to find out if 
there is, after all, anything stable and substantial with promise of 
develo])ment in the debased human material that he finds all round him. 
His ])cop1e make mistakes and fall, but Crabbe notices that their falls 
are like slips on the road at unguarded moments; and that their redemp¬ 
tion lies in their own endeavour. He does not deal in cheap democratic 
slogans like some of his more elTective romantic contemporaries, but 
he (‘crtainly touches the source of all democracies when he asserts 
that man's jiolitical, social, material and spiritual salvation depend to a 
very great extent, on the efforts of man himself. In brief this contains 
the substaiK^e of the entire mass of Democratic Literature. 

'I'lie last volume to he considered is the Talea of Crahbe. They 
form the most entertaining part of his work. Written in heroic 
measure, in an un[)olished diction, tliey have a sirnjilicity and directness 
specially remai’kablc when the characters themselves narrate the 
experiences of their life. We ai’C not, how'ever, to judge these tales 
by the standards of the art of the Short-Story of toda,y. The Short- 
Story is characterised as a bead of light in which we are to see one 
asjiect of the author’s vision of life. It is said to be an emotion, a 
poetic idea, replaced in beautiful miniatuj'e, a one-act d'ama, rounded 
and complete, a self-luminous bubble. Crabbe’s tales pu-ssess none of 
these characteristics. They are dramas in one act, rounded and com- 
])lete, but not one-act plays, not bubbles of emotion nor poetic ideas. 
Crabbe would not translate facts of human life into poetic ideas at all 
and so avoid facing the truths of life. His tales are episodes from 
the great human epic. The background is the same as in the earlier 
[)ocms but the actors are of a slightly higher type, and their love is not 
merely lust. They often exhibit a mind capable of the finer emotions and 
sentiments and so become objects of psychological interest. 

Joshia, in the Frank Courtship, with a steady and classic 
strength of mind curbs the vanity of a young girl of romantic notions 
and finally wins her for his bride. Dina’s mind in Procrastination 
changes from love for a man into love for gold and fineries, and when 
after years of absence the lover appears “ wrecked in two,” the cold 
calculating woman speaks of having all her care to fit her mind “ for 
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other spousal and die resigned.” When she finds pensive Eupert at a 
humble door, there is a conflict in the woman between pity and pride and 
she takes the way of the Levite: “ She cross’d and pass’d him on the 

other side.” The “ parting hour ” reminds us of Tennyson’s Enoch 
Arden; the Patron and Lovers Journey are said to be based on' 
th-abbe's own experience. The Brothers, Edward Shore, Confidant 
they may not reveal f,he “ Moment Eternal ” in a flash, but they 
win surely move the reader some time to laughter and some time to tears. 

It is interesting to trace the various tendencies that contribute to 
the making of literature. Kealism is a tendency and people of wide 
and profound scholarship may be able to connect the realistic writers 
of to-day with (Ihaucer; I can but guess how realism which we find abun¬ 
dantly in Crabbe, after a perilous course, has again become a pronounced 
force in modern literature. For this purpose it will be necessary to 
consider C'rabbe’s poetry along with the works of Wordsworth, the 
j:)oet of the late 18th and eaily 19th century, and so a contemporary of 
('rabbe, of Thomas Hardy, the late Victorian novelist, and of the present 
laureate, who in some of his poems has made use of what we may call 
CIrabbean Bealism. 

For both Wordsworth and Crabbe the object of continued attention 
is reality which they both acknowledge as the proper subject to be treated 
of in poetry—with this difference that Crabbe never attempts, nor does 
he consider it worthwhile to attempt, to penetrate the hard fads of 
life whicjh absorbed his mind, and having no capacity for philosophical 
speculation cannot find an opening into that super-sensible world which 
Wordsworth h{is so often spoken of in his poetry. It is not that Words¬ 
worth is ignorant of the deplorable condition of the people. He speaks 
of “ Nature’s holy plan ” but sadly deplores “ what man has made of 
man.” Before the close of the year 1794, the whole of the 
Guilt and Sorrow —a harrowing tale of poverty, agony and 
crime, a typical Crabbean subject, has been written and in his 
tragedy— The Borders —1795-’96, his experience seems to have been 
summer up in a single line—“ The world is poisoned at the heart ”—. 
But the failure of the prospects of a general millennium and 
also perhaps of his own private millennium with the girl of his choice, 
bring about within him a sort of mental somersault and instead of 
focussing his attention on men and women, on their joys and sorrows, 
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and on their occupations and adventures, Wordsworth retires, a lost 
leader, indeed, to his mountain solitude and begins to brighten up 
everything around him by the light of his own mind, and (he shepherd 
so enlightened, becomes “ in size a giant, his sheep like Greenland 
bears.” “ His form hath flashed upon me glorified ” : “A solitary 
object and sublime.” Of course Wordsworth ha.s enlarged the realm 
of j)oetry and has learnt to find “ central peace, subsisting at the 
heart of eiidless agitation,” but at the sacrifice of his native realistic 
bias. He reacts as vehemenlly as Crabbe against the 18th century 
poetry, with respect both to form and matter, but circumstances and his 
absorbing interest in the creation of a convincing philosophy of idealism 
to counteract his i-ealistit; tendency make him ultimately what he is, 
a niixtui’c of several tendencies, and not a pure representative of any 
one in particular. The Wordsworth we are more familiar with is the 
poet of the “Lyrical Ballads”; but the real Wordsworth will be 
recognised now in the poet of the “ Prelude ” and the “ Excursion 
and the Jlcalism of the I’rclude and of the Excursion, in its essential 
aspects, is the Realism of Crabbe. 

Hardy's tragic apprehension of the world is a i>roduct of several 
influences working in his mind at the same time. Struggle is pointed 
out by science, as an una,voidable condition of life in (lie natural world, 
and in the life of man Hardy notices the struggle for wealth among 
the powerful and for mere existeiKie Jimong the poor. Small farmers, 
laliourers and other inhabitants of the little market towns of Wessex— 
some of whom like Hardy and his heroine Tess c*,an tiuce (lieir descent 
from noble ancestors—are fast decaying as a consequence of (he rise 
of industries. These are vital influences and, no doubt, they form the 
major premises and the minor premises; the individual cases, he gathers 
from his own experience, but also from Crablie’s narratives with which 
Hardy seems to have made himself familiar. 

Hardy’s Wessex people like those we find in Crablie’s country, fall 
into two identical groups: the poor people and the people of the lower 
middle class. Misery and suffering fall upon the members of both 
these groups without any discrimination in Crabbe. But the poor 
people in Hardy are indeed a set of Ixinfire-makers and ale-bibliers, 
having no cause of vexation in their life except a superstitious fear 
of some great powers which, they suppose, surround them. Ambition 
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and desire do not disturb the even tenor of their life. It does not 
mean, however, that their desires are sublimated or that they have 
renounced desire by an effort of the will. They are only ignorant of 
things beyond their ken, and so are free from desires, and their forlorn 
stupidity has also made them incapable to form any desire. On the 
othei' hand they comply readily with the ordinance of nature which 
demands a willing acceptance of and a ready submission to all that is 
traditional and primitive. ITiey are only a living background, one 
with nature. There is no tragedy in their life: their ignorance is 
bliss. 

Tragedy, howevei-, falls upon people who arc a little higher in 
status like the characters in Grabbe’s tales. In these men and 
women the disintegrating forces of the New have entered and <lesires 
are formed and the God of the primitive, as it were, takes e.Kception 
to their waywardness and breaks them into ])ieces. Hardy, in fact, 
gives a philo.sophical explanation to the tragic facts of life while 
Grabbe merely jiaints them. 

Grabbe deals with the mind of mediocrity, and so his men and 
women become merely pathetic in their suffering, while Hardy’s heroes 
and heroines pos.sess stronger minds and with a militant discontent 
attain tragic jiroportions. Both (’rabbe and Hardy trace the .source 
of man’s misery to man’s own mind and they find the remedy also there. 
To Oabbe man is, his passions and desires arc, and nature is not much 
of a help, as an unfriendly but unavoidable neighbour; so we find 
poverty, sorrow and misery in life. But man can better his condition 
by enduring the cruelties of nature and by exercising control over his 
passions and desires, by being friiga,! .and industrious and by reliance 
on God and trust in man. Here there is no challenge, no conflict but 
an acceptance in the spirit of Job, of the joys and sorrows of life, 
which will ultimatelv resolve themselves in God. This is the attitude 
of the devout, godfearing priest who has no explanation nor any 
philosophical remedy to suggest but self-control, fortitude and hope, 
ordinary cures for the ordinary ills of life. 

In modern poetry Crabbe’s influence is most pronounced in some 
poems of Masefield. The Window of By-Street with its incidents 
and characters can lie put into any part either of the Parish 
Register or the Borough, and they will be of the same piece. Among 
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the poor of the Borough there is a character Abel Keene. His story is 
a stoiy of conversion. TJie Kwrlusting Mercy is the story of a 
conversion, and conversion of Saul Kane. No conclusion need be 
draw'n from these resemblances, but one can only suggest that it will 
be found profitable to open the pages of Crabbe’s poems from time to 
time while reading the Modern Realists. 

We agree with Byron who declares Ci’abbe to be—“ Nature’s 
sternest jiainter yet the best ”—. 


A NOTE ON MODERNIST POETRY 

By Mr. Bhawani Shankar, M.A. 

The inif ial reaction of many who for the first time open a volume 
of modern verse will be a feeling of bewilderment. It is like going 
to a friend to spend a few hours in pleasurable companion.ship, only to 
find that your friend has not only left the old, familiar house, but that 
it is now peopled by strangers whose disreputable jargon gives you an 
uncanny feeling. You might very Avell retrace your steps and never 
think of the matter again. But the more curious may pause and en¬ 
quire. The sheer strangeness of it all may be a challenge; and the 
eager student would not be discouraged by a technique or substance of 
poetry which is not familiar to him. 

’I'o the uninitiated, the modern poet does pre.sent an alien appear¬ 
ance. In his accents one does not recognize the old minstrel who 
soothed the cares and beguiled the sorrows of man or the bard who sang 
of ancient glory. And yet no poetry can annihilate the past. Even 
the more modernistic poetry has its points of contact with the old. 
Critics have discovered in it echoes of Confucius, Dante, Catullus, the 
Troubadour poets, as also of Donne, Crashaw, Webster, and Chapman. 
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Where the resemblances between the old and the new are more easily 
noticeable, the development in the technique of new poetry has been so 
rapid that these resemblances lose much of their point in critical 
elucidation. 

So long as poetry aims at being communicable and employs an 
intelligible language as a means of expression, it is subordinate to the 
same laws that shape and condition the growth of an organism. The 
language is a. means by which the inner experience of the poet is linked 
with an outer process which governs all forms of life and social pheno¬ 
mena. In other words, poetry cannot completely isolate itself from 
life or its social conditions. Even the purest of pure poetry is the 
product of an imagination the relationship of which can be establish¬ 
ed, through the poet’s personality, with the external world. But it 
will be wrong to insist that poetry is merely the product of a social 
reflex. Every poem is, incidentally or essentially, a reenrd, say, of a 
mood, an idea, or a sense-impression of the artist. As such, every 
poem may be looked upon as an integer, as an artistic whole, though 
from a broader perspective, it will be seen only as a moment 
in the perpetual movement of the historic process. This is akin 
to what the psychologists des(!ribe, in relation to the human mind, 
as a case of double personality—the ego asserting its 
identity now and again taking up the thread of the racial 
consciousness. 

From the artistic point of view, recent poetry presents many new 
problems to the reader. One of the most important is a psychological 
problem. The 0 (!cult and the unconscious are believed to-day to be as 
much a part of our mental anatomy as the digestive system is of the 
physical. This means that dreams and the hidden longings of the 
heart, the secret appetites and itches of the soul have the same validity 
for poetry as the more evident traits of our conscious life. Now to 
express what is in the unconscious layers of the mind, the poets have 
invented new ways of speech. An examination of these will naturally 
lead one into many technicalities of verse. I shall not discuss here the 
merits or demerits of these innovations, but the danger may be pointed 
out that logically a poet will be justified, according to the new tech¬ 
nique, in selling a menu card as his latest facsimile poem. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted that many poets, by their technical 
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subtleties, have converted language from a means of statement to one of 
illumination. 

From a social viewpoint the new poetry—by which I mean the post¬ 
war poetry—presents a strange paradox. It aims at being near to 
life. It distrusts the poetry of wish-fulfilment and escape. And yet 
it is, in a sense, far removed from life. On the one hand, it tries to 
grapple the realities of life. On the other, it tends to be exclusive 
and esoteric. It calls for initiation and a specialised training, such 
as are necessary for understanding algebraic signs or musical notations. 
Here it may Ije pointed out that it is a vulgar fallacy to expect or speak 
of art as having a universal appeal. It is on record that some African 
visitors to London were impressed, not by St. Paul’s, but by houses 
running in the streets—the double-deckers. And I have known 
workers employed for mowing the lawns near the ’I’aj, who were 
supremely oblivious of its arc-hitec-tural l)eauty. The truth is that all 
art presumes a certain stage of culture, of artistic discipline and 
exercise in those for whom its appeal is intended. So does the art of 
our age. 

Traditional poetry had a communal origin, and so long as it re¬ 
tained the communal sentiment, it had a popular appeal. In England, 
in a measure all over Europe, the conditions that prevailed after the 
Great War accentuated the individual consciousness. A complex of 
disruptive forces appeared as a menace to society, and it certainly 
destroyed the individual’s faith in the values he had hitherto accepted 
jind lived by. I’lie result was a decline in the coinmunal sentiment and 
the recognition of the world as a spiritual wasteland of which Mr. T. 
S. Eliot’s poem with that title is a tragic record. The poet’s 
awareness of the disintegration in the social and moral ideas of our 
times has found varied and recurrent expression in recent poetry. 
William Butler Yeats says: 

Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world. 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity. 

P.24 
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Ezni Pound says in a different key: 

Christ follows Dionysus, 

Phallic and ambrosial 
Made way for macerations; 

Caliban casts out Ariel. 

All thiiijgs are flowing. 

Sage ileracleilus says; 

Put a tawdry cheapness 
Shall outlast our days, 

*• * * * 

Faun’s flesh is not to us. 

Nor the saint’s vision. 

We have the Press for wafer; 

Franchise for circumcision. 

Here is Herbert Read with an appropriate reminiscence of the war- 
scene : 

My men go wearily 

With their monstrous burdens. 

They bear wooden planks 
And iron sheeting 
Through the area of death. 

When a flare curves through the sky 
They rest immobile. 

Then on again. 

Sweating and blaspheming— 

‘ Oh, bloody Christ! ’ 

My men, my modern Christs, 

Your bloody agony confronts the world. 

The generation that became vocal only lately did gain a comparative 
intellectual poise. But even in the poetry of these younger poets— 
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W. n. Auden, Stephen Spender, C. Day-Lewis in England and H«art 
Crane and Allen 'I’ate in America—there is much giDping in the dark 
and a sense of incompleteness, which, however, is only saying that this 
jKietry is very close to the realities of life. 

In all modernist art there is a. definite movement towards intellec¬ 
tuality; and if painting has surrealism, poetry too has a “ cerebral ” 
school of verse. It is because in any modem unit of society, the awe¬ 
someness of nature has been supplanted by the tremendous force of the 
social system. Naturally, to the modern mind a romantic preoccupa¬ 
tion with nature appears sybaritical and in poelry savours of effete 
aesthetic-ism. 'I’he art of to-day is therefore frankly intellec^tual, un- 
i-omantic and tendentious. The intellectuality of modern art has 
more and more narrowed the range of its appeal. It has sharpened the 
cleavage between the artist and his audience. This cleavage itself re- 
pi-e.sents in art. the greatest crisis of our time; namely, that on one side 
there is a class of people sensitive, thoughtful and responsive to the 
larger issues of life who are receding from acitualities, while on the 
other, there a.i-e the masses grovelling in a kind of pseudo-culture which 
the cinema, the radio, and a few political concessions laive engendered. 
Some poets have attempted to avert the crisis in art by a kind of postei*- 
poctry, full of gleaming headlines like those of a nevlrspaper. Others 
wither in the isolation of their intellectual frost. But the crisis Conti¬ 
nues, and this is perhaps the greatest indictment of contemporaiy 
poetry. - ■ 

It has other shortcomings too, which poetry torn in a Jieriod of 
social disintegrathm is bound to have. But it has its point of interest 
also. Whatever its artistic validity, as a social docaimeht,'it presents 
an excellent record of all those subtle nuances of minds sensitive to, 
and moods affected by fast-changing objective condition. Nor am I 
willing to concede that the artistic validity of modernist poetry ' is 
contemptibly meagre. And for two main reasons: first, there are 
those who have shared with these poets with whom they have grown up 
some of those crises in which the soul seems to be to be tossed about in 
a non-dimensional space and the dream and the fact lose their edge. 
They find in this poetry an extension of their own sensibility and a 
spiritual reassurance, the value of which cannot be appraised by those 
who have been immuned from such experience. Secondly, among the 
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younger poets there is a growing realization of a radical social pliilo- 
sophy. As for instance, 

I say, stamping the words with emphasis, 

Drink from here energy and only energy, 

As from the electric charge of a battery, 

To will this Time’s change. 

Addressing the senses, the eye and the ear, Stephen Spender continues : 
Leave your gardens, your singing feasts. 

Your dreams of suns circling before our sun. 

Of heaven after our world. 

Instead, watch images of flashing brass 
That strike the outward sense, the polished will 
Flag of our purpose which the wind engraves. 

No spirit seek here rest. But this: No man 
Shall hunger: Man shall spend equally. 

Our goal which we compel: Man shall be man. 

The poets realize that poetry should be imbued with the spirit of 
a comprehensive social philosophy. Humanitarian sentiment which 
gave Victorian literature a sociological bias is not enough and is as un¬ 
satisfying as the Victorian philosophy of compromise. But they also 
know that the moral and social ideas of our times have little relevance 
with the social order that actually operates. Unless they coalesce, art 
cannot acquire vitality. And so, in a way, the failure of modern 
poetry is the failure of the modern times. Great poetry flourishes 
only when there is perfect amity between the external conditions and 
the spiritual aspirations of an age. 
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D. H. LAWRENCE AND HIS POETRY 

By Mr. E. N. Deh, M.A. 

If we w«iit to gather a true picture of the 20th century English 
intelligentsia, we can do nothing better than read Point Counter Point. 

The genius of Aldous Huxley is purely the 20th century genius—a 
light bantering wit, a vivacious and sparkling style, with flashes of 
greatness, a valid intellectual cynicism and a perfection of finesse. 
The theme that he chooses is befitting his genius—the rich and careless 
I)hilistine seen from all possible angles of vision. And beneath this silk- 
web style we feel a sense of boredom, an idea of the insignificance of life, 
of a noxious miasma arising out of this senseless so-called higher 
society. It is the real 20th century mind, where seriousness is consider¬ 
ed as something amusing, where to suffer from continuous ennui is 
considered as the very acme of fashion, where talking (cleverly is sujipos- 
ed to be the very highest watermark of culture, where man suffers 
from a lack of idology and woman believes that it is her privilege to 
suffer from occasional nervous breakdowns and to get hei’ due share 
in society, she must have a divorce or two to her credit. 

All this thoughtless, vapid society has been painted by Aldous 
Huxley with marvellous delicacy and cleverness, with an irony and 
understanding almost unsurpassed. In the distant future people 
curious to know of the higher London society of this period, 
will open the pages of Point Counter Point and once within the 
portals of the Tantamount House, they will know all. 

But when we think of the greatest names in modern literature 
we do not think of Aldous Huxley so much, nor of Galsworthy 
for he was of the past, and Shaw’s days are numbered and Hardy was 
really of the 19th century; the names that stand out clearly are those 
of James Joyce and David Herbert Lawrence. They stand out as two 
peaks, far apart, jutting out of a chain, each surrounded with its own 
glory, each entirely different from the other. 

Joyce published almost a perfect novel in the traditional manner, 
The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. Later he produced 
Ulysses, an epic of a single day, w'here the hero is an ordinary man 
. . . He was not satisfied with this Titanic adventure. He is writing 
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novels to-day in a language which he and God alone understand, and, 
impious though it may sound, perhaps God has forgotten it. 

Lawrence stands apart. He does not represent the 20th century 
mind so thoroughly. He represents (he reaction of a vigorous mind 
against the 20th century. He hates the 19th century, which he calls 
the century of the mealy-mouthed liars. 

l^awrence has written novels which stand amongst the greatest of 
novels and hold their head high. Tt is not within the limits of this 
paper to speak about Lawrence the novelist. It is the Poet Lawrence 
who is the subject of this pa})er. The poetry of Lawrence has been 
eclij)sed by his novels; such is the sad fate of English poetry . . . 
Tn the preface to tlie Collected Volumes of his poetry laiwrencc 
says . . . “It was only after ray 20th year that my real demon wimlcl 
now and then hold me and then shake out. more real poems making me 
uneasy.” Demons are interesting fellows, and the demori who was in the 
habit of shaking out more real poems from Lawrence was a particular¬ 
ly fascinating specimen of that type of creatures. He was a savage, 
neurotic demon. For some of the poems of Lawrence arc vulgar, wild 
and brutid. At times, the demon becomes prosaic and w'e have flat 
and dull pieces, fit for a school boys’ exeredse book. I'lierc is hai’dly a 
single good poem in the Nett/ps. He has a large amount of 
poetiy and his complete works cover a period of almost thirty 
years. They are the record of a life burning with the white heat 
of passion. Fortunately the poems are arranged chronologically, and 
this arrangement helps us to understand the development of this lonely, 
yearning soul. 

So charming and so picturesrpie are his early poems that one is 
reminded of Keats. Perhaps they lack the subtle and mellow music of 
Keats, but there is the same richness of imagination and the same love 
of nature for its sheer beauty. The flame of poetry burns with 
greater brilliance when he sees nature in all its pristine loveliness. 
’J'here is no mysticism alwut it. His poetry scintillates with coloured 
imagery, for Lawrence is a water colour artist. The nuances of colour 
eimhant him. He is spellbound by it. He sees the quivering white 
shadow of the dog in the pool, the purple sky, the green lire, and the 
multicoloured flowers at his feet. He loves colour with the luxurious 
love of an oriental lover. The vision of nature in all its radiant beauty 
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inspires him, intoxicates him. His poetry is likewise intoxicated. 
For no poet has put so much of his soul in his worlcs. 1'hat’s why 
Lawrence is so refresliing, so readable, so unlike of much trash sold in 
the name of modern poetry. 

It is true we do not have in him the dreamy quality of Yeats or 
the faery quality that we get in the poetry of Walter De la. Mare. Hut 
we do not get either the efliminacy of Flecker or the chaos of F. S. 
Eliot. He has a robust, masculine grace, and a grandeur which we 
miss almost in all other modern poets. For l.awrence is the poet of 
])a.ssion. Whatever he wrote, he felt jiassionately, felt it fi-om the very 
depths of his heart. 

Considering the jioetie wealth of English language it is no small 
a.chievement for a lK)y of le.ss than 20 to strike a new note in it. The 
intensity and energy of his soul makes his nature poeti-y new. 

'I'he common flaunts bravely, but below from the rushes 

Clouds of glittering kingcups from among the bushes 

There the lazy stream pushes 

His bent course mildly; here wakes again, leaps, laughs, 

and gushes 

.Into a deep pond. An old sheep-din 

Dark overgrown with willow, c(Md with tlie bro(/k ebbing 

through so slow. 

Naked on the steep soft lip 

Of the turf I stand watching my shadow quivering to and fro. 
For suggestive power and sheer beauty the lines are almost unsurpass¬ 
ed. They have the suggestive charm and delicacy of landscape by 
C-laude. Surrounded by this beauty, the young po(^t at times feels a sense 
of melaiuLoly. “ What if the rose flower shrivelled and 1 was 
gone.” He is puzzled, he is sad. liife flies just as water runs, faster 
runs faster.” But the young egoist cannot, be melanclwly for long. 
“ How splendid it. is to be substance, my shadow is neither here nor 
there. 

But 1, 1 am royally here. 

As pure nature poetry these lyrics stand very high. 'I'he painter in 
l^awrence has ccane to the aid of the poet. They work in happy 
harmony. 
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“ The woodbine creeps abroad 
Calling low to her lover— 

The sunlit flirt who all the day 
Has poised above her lips in play 
And stolen kisses shallow and gay 
Of pollen now has gone away— 

She WOOS the moth with her low sweet word; 

And when above her his moth wings hover, 

Then her bright breast she will uncover 
And yield her honey drop to her lover. 

This has the haunting music of Coleridge at his best. Now and then 
however a turn of phrase or an image betrays the neurotic. “ Then 
ner bright breast she will uncover ” or “ the water holds me and so 
close and it rolls me, enfolds me as if it could never flood me enough.” 
Images like these are scattered all over his early poetry. The demon 
knocks feebly at the doors of the subconscious. Poetry as yet does not 
gush forth. 

There is a large number of lyrics of such beauty. These lyrics can 
be placed by the side of the greatest lyrics in the language and would 
not suffer by comparison. For their rare imagery, for their thought, 
and some times merely for their simplicity and music, these poems will 
find a place along with the very best in the language. 

“ When T awoke the lake lights were quivering on the wall 
The sunshine swam on shoal across and across. 

The subtle alliteration and beauty lift these lines much above the 
common-place. 

“ Ah through the open door is there an almond tree 
Aflame with blossom. 

Among the pink and blue 
Of the almond flowers 
A sparrow flutters .... 

These lines are from the later Lawrence. It is the magic of Heroshige 
imprisoned into words that glow with the the fires of spring. 
Lawrence has captured the real secret of spring, the soft Joy that blesses 
Mother earth. 
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Generally the later jioet has not written such lyrics. As he grows 
older the neurotic tendencies become more pronounced. When we read 
the early poems carefully w'c find images \A'hich forclx>de the future. 
3'he demon, a l)a.hy at hrst, growls into a roaring giant bent u])ou creat¬ 
ing havoc. Most of the poems have a feverish demoniac energy; though 
there is no occasion for it, most of them have a brutal suggestion. 

“ Under the dark led boughs of jcAvels icd 
Tu the hair of an Eastern girl 
Hang string of crimson cherries as it had bled 
Hlood drops beneath each curl. 

Blood drop is a l)old meta|)hor, ns hold as it is bcmutiful. It also 
reveals the Inwrencc mind—the fondne.ss of led and blood. A few 
moT’e images pic'ked up at random will illustrate the ])oiiit belter. 
“ The sow was grabbing her litter with snai'ling red jaAvs." A 
savagely realistic image. It has not much of beauty as the former has. 
St ill later we get a male throng Ixemiug and bruising until it had 
drow'iied the other voice in bleed." Here there is not even an apology for 
poetry. It is a brutal hapjiening, brutally described. The AA^ord blood 
conies again and again even AA^hen there is no occasion for it. “ SloAvly 
back in my hlood the kisses are singing.’’ The hemitn has leajied up 
and is dancing its Avild dances. I’he demon joins the hcimin. Both 
combine. True poetry gush(\s forth. We hav’e the poem I 'rnhi Youlh. 
UaAvrenc-e is 21. Something stirred in him. What is this uoav urge'f 
Tafe is futile unless he fulfils this urge. He must know woman. 
Almost in despair he cries out— 

Traveller column of fire 
It is vain. 

The glow of thy full desire 
Becomes jiaJn. 

Here is the first real outburst. Lawrence ictains the beauty of his 
language. One feels like quoting at great length fioin the poem. But 
the poem is unquotable. It is the key to the real LaAvrence. The 
poem is like the bursting of an overflooded damn. The floods of pas¬ 
sion sweep us, overpower us. For such poems Law’^rence stands alone. 
In him there is an inherent masculinity, a Avhirlwind of 
passion. The true 20th century epic will be the Waste Land in 
F. Sf) 
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■which we get into a morass of confusion maybe. We meet with a line 
of unusual beauty and philosophic vision and then again we have to 
plod wearily to have a glimpse of the fleeting muse of ])oetry. A new 
vision is before us,- a barren desert with perchance an oasis 
almost half liidden from the view. It is truly a waste land. It 
is against siu'h jw^etry that the poems of Lawrence act like a heavy 
weight. 

Even now there are lyrics which have all the simplicity and magic 
beauty of language. t/Z/wy is a jiocm wbi(‘h can stand easily with the 
very best of W. IT. Davies's for its nat ive sini])licitv and has certain¬ 
ly more ])ower. Ihit the sen.sual poet is visible again and again. All 
the poems arc not necessarilv vulgar, but even to the most common- 
])]ace subject be gi'^es a certain unethical twist. The lotus becomes 
naked in “ the flnest fashion ” and then otTei's “ all myself into this 
woman Avho loves me." 

This is one of the peculiar (jiialities of l.awrence's j>oefry. The 
unusual alw'ay^s fascinates him. llis imagery is equally unusual. He 
sees the green Arc lit on the soil of the earth, or ‘ ])eople sleeping like 
rounded pearls ’ or the imon rising from the darkness forcing its way 
from the ‘ shut li|)s of darknc.ss red.” 

As if from the Wdiiib the slow moon rises as if the twin walled 
darkness huddled, 

In a night spasm of bdrth. 

He sees the open sky as a cat’s distemled ])upil that sparkles with little 
eyes, or the “ splendour of the toi’tdies of darkness.” 

This ])lethora of unusual imagery at times makes his meaning 
obscure. “ T’he green night baying of the dog star ” as an image is per- 
Imps very lovely but it is equally oKscure. 

'I'lie painter again .sees the uniLsual colours “ Lome up thou icd 
thing and l;c called the moon.” 

Such images are endless. It would be difficult to find a single poem 
which does not contain images of this type. Sometimes owing to the 
overornate imagery the poetry loses its simplicity and beauty. It is 
like a rich Moghul dish, sometimes like an over-ripe mango. Speak¬ 
ing of the dead mountain lion he says 

“ And stripes in the brilliant frost of her face sharp fine dark face. 

Dark, keen, fine rays in the brilliant frost of her face,” 
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There are some jnorc ah'surd lines. Here there is no atteirn)! at imagery, 
it shows a chiklisli pleasure in parading his inexhaustible vocabulary. 

“ Now he is a jack ass a j)a.ck ass, a tlonkey, sajnaro, buiM'O, etc.” 
This is rich vocabulary but not poetry. These faults creep u|j in 
Lawrence because of his excessively intense nature. He was a liock- 
fellcr with his words : he scattered them simj)ly for the pleasure of it. 

This fault I'cmains almost till the end. It takes the shape of 
rcpetitioJi. It. is true, in his hand repetition has sometimes wonderful 
power. 

“ 0 lovely lovely with the dark hair piled nj) as she went 

dee])er and deeper 

Then rose shallow'cr and shallower 

With the full thighs lifting of the wadder wading shore 

waves,” 

The .alliteration in tlie.se lines is pretty obvious. Otheiavisc we feel the 
effort in them 

‘ Wadei- wading shore waves ’ 

What remarkable onomatopoea. Whoever has walked in thigh deep 
water with his clothes soaked and heavy, he will recognise the dull 
rustling of the wet clothes and the efforty footsteps. 

Then suddenly burst upon us lines of supreme beamy where the 
effort has melted into evanescent music and a mysterious, suggestive 
beauty, .and the very attar of poetiy remains. 

“ and the shoulder pallid from the light of silent sky behind 

Both breast dim and mysterious, with the glamoi-ous kindness 

of twilight between them. 

In the large gallery of English poets many have tiled to reveal 
themselves in their work. None has revealed his very innermost 
self so unequivocall}'^ as Lawrence has. There is no hide and seek in 
him, no riddles, no cross word puzzles. We do not worry over the poet’s 
moods. When we read the sonnets of Shakespeare we wonder whether 
these are the keys to Shakespeare’s soul or whether these are mere 
literary exercises. We write volumes about the dark lady and the fair 
boy and still they remain dim and mysterious figures; in fact w'e never 
get a full view of them. If Lawrence, however, had a dark lady we 
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would have known all about her, known her from within, would have 
known a little more tlian is cither necessary or decent. Lawrence was 
a mystic and an egoist- two purely (•ontradictory beings. 'I'o him 
tlie duulst of before and after is useless; the ]u-esent is every thing. 

We shall not kxdi before and afti'r 
W'e shall be now 
We shall know in full 
We the mystic now . . . 

lie believes in a full blooded egoism like Ibsen. Even when there is unity 
between man and woman the ego must remain .separate. It must never 
be lost in confusion. 

And then we shall have each our sejuirate beings 
And that would be pure existence, real liberty 
... It is in unutterable resolvedness that one is fiee 
Not in making merging not in similarity. 

This idea of the real separatcJiess of the ego from the world of action 
is the dominant note of his last poems. 

'Fhus far it is easy to understand Lawrence. Eut there is a mix¬ 
ture of op{)Osites in him which is difficult to compreliend. He has 
written lyrics like filigree work as if woven out of gossamer threads, 
lyrics which waft the fragiance of myrrh and fratdcinccnse: and side 
by side he has written poems of loathsome sexuality and egregious 
brutality, e.y., the poems on tortoise. We are surjirised when w’e get 
the repetition of certain images and certain woixls. The words ‘ gash,’ 
‘ blood,’ ' fire,’ ‘ dark,’ ‘ flame,’ ‘ red ’ and curiously enough ‘ moon ’ 
occur again and again, in his poetry. 

‘ The cat who laps Idood know-s 

The soft welling of blood ; invisible beyond bone or metal of bone ’ 
Always heredity has an important part to play in the life of man. 
It had a curious influence over Lawnence. We know that Lawrence’s 
father was a mirier and drunkard. Perhaps he forced his mother’s 
voice to be drowned in blood, lie was the son of his mother, but he 
had the blood of his father in his veins. He had a good deal of his 
father wdiom he hated and he was made by his mother whom he ador¬ 
ed. His mother was a frail tender lady who loved the calm and the 
beautiful things—the moon for instance. By the time Lawrence was 
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ooj’ii (lie was the fourth child) the little afl’ection (hat once .subsisted 
between the husband and the Avife had vanished. The father loved the 
tankard at the inn, the mother loved her extremely nervous son Avitli all 
the intensity of her passionate, poetii; tenijierament. Lawrence too 
adored her in turn. 

His love for his mother is so great that his s])irit desires to be one 
with her. Consciously it is impossible for him. Subeonsciou.sly be is 
lonstantly thinking of it. He can be a part of his mother's llesh. And 
hence we get the word ‘ darkness ’ and ‘ womb.’ I'hc idea is haunt¬ 
ing him. He sings 

My little love my dt^arest 
Twice you have issued me 
Once from your womb, sweet mother 
Once from your soul. 

'I'liis is one of the loveliest lyrics Avritten by any poet on his mother. 
There is another equally beautiful poem Avherc he bids fareAA^ell to Iter 
His mother Avas always before his mind, the (“aim, serene, tender 
lady. His father was too much of this earth, but she Avas an 
angel something pensive, ethereal, heaA'enly. He ahvays seeks some¬ 
thing which should resemble his mother, her calm face glowing Avith 
love. 'I'he moon is the object in AAdiich he finds all these qualities, some¬ 
thing sensuous yet spiritual, something calm and luminous. The moon 
IS his mother image. That is why he has Avritten the most emotive 
moon poetry. Few other's have written so much alxmt. the moon, none 
has Avritten about the moon with such Avistfnl passion and so much 
beauty. It is not the moon the queen of night, it is Iris first love, his 
only love; it is the symbol of his mother'. 

A few quotations would not be altogettier out of place. 

The mistress and mother of our bodies 

Of our nervous consciousness and our moist flesh, 

It is exactly this feeling that Lawrence sought everyAvhere in woman, 
that warm deep feeling of maternity, the feeling that he got fronr his 
mother’s love. 

I will quote a whole poem on the moon which i feel is one of the 
finest of its kind in Lawrence’s work. 
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You beauty, O you beauty 

Y'ou glistening garmentless beauty ! 

Gi'eat lady, great glorious la<ly 
Greatest of ladies, 

Grownless, jewelless garmentless 

Because naked, yon are so womlerfnl than any thing we can stroke 
Be good to me lady great lady of the nearest heavenly mansion. 
Now I am at your gate you larly of nakedness 
Now 1 must enter vonr mansion and beg vour gift 
Moon 0 moon great lady of the heavenly few. 

Far and forgotten is the villa of Venus the glowing 
and behind me in the gulfs of s])ace lies the golden hon.se of 

the snn 

and six have given me speed and God speed 

kisses of four beautiful lords, beantifid as thc> held me to their 

bosom in farewell. 

And kiss of the far off lingering lad} who looks over the distant 
fence of twilight. 

and one w'arm kiss of the lion with golden paws. 

Now lady of the moon, now open the gale of your silvciy house 
and let me come past the silver hells of your lovers and cockshells 
into your house, garmentle.ss lady of the last great gift. 

AVho will give me back lu}' lost limbs 

and my lost white fearless breast 

and set me again on moon i-emembering feet., a. healed 

whole man, O moon. 

Lady of the last house down the long long streets of the stars 
be good to me now, as T beg you, as you have always been good 

to men 

Who begged to you and gave you homage 

and ■watched for your glistening feet dow'u t he garden path . , 

This is from his “ Last Poems.” Some more lines from the same volume 
will show how intense are his moon poems. 

And who has not seen the nio(.)n 

Who has not seen her rise out of the cbamlier of deep 
flushed and grand and naked . . . 
seen her rise and throw 
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confusion of delight upon the wave 
littering the wave with her own superscription 
of bliss, till all her lambent beauty sliakes towards us, 
spread out. 

All through these moon poems we find that the words are surcharged 
with passion, the passion as if for some huma]i l>cing; but the iiassion 
has a sense of reverence, a spirit of homage. 

'I’lie word ‘ complex ’ of late has become unfortunately hackneyed, 
and journalistic. Hut for once J would have to hori'oAV it. 
I-aAvrence sulTered from the projection comjdex. We all love those 
things in later life Avhich revive the memory of things which made a 
dcrj) impression in our childhood. We love our ])aTents in childhood. 
In later life generally we love those people most who have some resem- 
Idance witli our parents. It is a wise ])arent. w'ho leaves fussing over 
the <‘hild after it has attained the age of pul)erty. All parents, how- 
('vcr, are not remarkable for their wisdom, 'riiey forget tliat the child 
has an individuality, and has tinally to face the world alone. 
Lawrence's mother was sm h a jiarent. All her love wbicli should have 
gone to her husband was focussed on her understanding and nervous 
child. 

A deep impression of the delicate and tender mother was engraved 
on his self. When she died there was a huge void in his life. Tie 
never could enshrine another image there. I’erhaps the life of 
Lawrence would not have been so tragic if his mother had not loved 
him so intensely. Perhaps the ease of Law'rence becomes a little 
more clear if we take the example of another genius NeitzscJie. Nietzs¬ 
che was a devoted .son. Lie adored his mother with tlie devotion 
of a strong man. Still he says “ Thou goest to woman take along thy 
whip wnth thee." ‘ God that she is necessary,’ cries L;nvrence in 
despair. 

It is an irony of fate that these two who w^orsln'iiped t heir mothers 
should speak harshly of woman. 'I'hey were ohse.ssed l)y the projection 
(omjdex. 'Phe reason becomes clear if we ponder over it a little. 
Nietzche or Lawrence did not hate all women. Lawrence says : 

“ I learned it all from Eve, 

The warm dumb wisdom 
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Slie is a quii'ker instructress than years 
She lias quickened my pulse to receive 
Strange throbs beyond lauglitei- and tears. 

In his last poems he says “ any lovely and generi)us woman at her best 
and most beautiful is God.” 

What is the reason of the appai'ent cruelty in some of his poems? 
Both Nietzsche and Lawi’ence sutTered from the projection complex. 
'J’hey sought the mother in woman and they found the Eve. Even in 
these ])oems quoted there is an em[)hasis on the warmth and generosity 
of Avoman, that maternal quality where the weak man finds his last 
haven. Nietzsche and I.awrence were both physii-ally weak, one was 
a cripple, the other a weakling who died of consumption. To them 
mere physical union could not have been a bliss. They wanted a 
greater union, the union of the soul, when one is merely the jn-ojec- 
tion of another, the tyjie of union which is perhaps possible only 
hetAveen a mother and son, in facd a mystic union impossible in this 
earth. 

“ You are the call I am the an.swer 
You are the Avi.sh T am the fulfilment 
You are the night 1 am the day. 

'I’his is not a physical union. It is a comjdetc absorption, lie .sought 
this; he found sex which he perhaps feared, but with Avhich he was 
fa.scinated. It is impossible : the eyes of the boa-constrictor flash 
emerald fires, the jarboa knows it to be his doom, yet hypnotised he 
is dragged toAvards it. In Ibsen’s Lady of the Sm the fish eyes of the 
stranger fascinates the lady, she becomes spell bound, she is almost 
conquered. 

This is I.awrence’s tragedy. TTe wanted that soft maternal 
warmth, he iieA-er found it. He becomes bitter and we find a change 
in his poetry. 

In the early I-awrenie there is a good deal of Keats. Sometimes 
Ave get the same languid melancholy in his poems. But this bitter- 
ne.ss enters his soul. It pierces him like a shaft of steel. We 
see the sentimentality of the earlier poet changing into a love of the 
powerful and the rough. He was his mother’s son but his father’s 
seed. A gang of lalxmrers on the piled wet timber, that shines blood- 
red near the railway siding enchants him. He sees the red gold 
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.spooLs of the hand, the happy fa(‘es who live in their work as if they 
wei’e havijig a ha})py game. The father in Ijim becomes more power¬ 
ful. 'I’he words ‘ red,’ ‘ ga.sh,' ‘ bhiod ’ become more frequent. In a 
poem of 10 lines ‘ blood ’ is repeated 11 t imes. The words ‘ lire.' ‘ flame’ 
and ‘ wild ’ hecome as common. 

His was a hectic temperament of the criminal. We feel l)ewilder- 
ed with his morbid mind. His ]M)etrv i)onrs out all his pent up 
feelings. Tt is like a volcano hurling out lava. The outflowing lava 
saves the mountain from bursting into fragments. Art is a safety valve 
for one's pent up emotions. Art saves Lawrence from in.sanity. 
T^oetry snatched him away from the gallows. 

This cruel quality inakes him so revolting yet so fascinating. Tt 
converts a good deal of his later ]>ocms iiito mere erotic sex ])oems. 
The ])oems that deal with the tortoise Tiave a gross sensuality. re]>ulsivp 
and brutal. Tt is tlie nadir of .sensuality. Still one feels that 
T-awrence loathes the.se reptiles, screaming painfully. He wrote poems 
of hatred too. 

To Miriam he says 

“ So T failed to give you the last 
Fine torture you did deserve.” 

He is fascinated with cruelty : he was grownng into a sadist. 

I should have been cruel enough to bring 
You thru the flame. 

kSadists are lustful, di.sbalanced creatures. Lawrence had become 
one. The excess of lust and cruelty has an obvious reason. Tf we 
read the {)oems carefully we find that they tell the .sad tale of I.awrence. 
His poems can be divided under certain heads: Poems of pure 
beauty, generally the earliest. Poems of lust and Poems of cruelty and 
lust generally the middle period, and the Poems of PecoTiciliation the 
last poems. 

This shows a growing temperament. Let us take some facts from 
the poems themselves. I.awrence felt the first serious impulse of youth 
when he was 21. He Avrote the Virgin Youth. After that he knew 
woman. He was unsatisfied. In vain he sought the maternal quality 
in them. Still he was a youth, he had hopes. One day he would find 
one who would be the ‘ mistress and mother of his body.’ He could not 
realise this in his experiences. The lustful nature that he had in- 
P. 26 
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herited from his father, whieli was hitherto latent in Inni, or had given 
very feeble evidence of its presence, burst forth. He revelled in it. 
However, there was nature with its harsh judgement. Lawrence became 
weak, perhaps caught the germs of consumption. His vitality was 
ebbing away. But the desire remained. His mind was obsessed. His 
desires lashed him with greater fury. And so his |)nems have too 
much of lust in them .... 

One can })ursue the point further. 'I'he man incapable of perform¬ 
ing the physical requisites of life, becomes perverted, liecomes eHiminate. 
Lawrence is jiarticularly so in the poem The Mau \\ ho Died and a 
few other poems. 'I'he very title is significant. And then he says 

“ No tree in bloom 
But it leaned you 
A white iKisom. 

Now he cannot see this, he cries in desjiair: 

Now 1 am trodden to earth my fires are low 
Now I am broken down like a plant in water. 

Elsewhere he tries to avoid the gaze of woman. 

Is there no hope far away from your sight 
A thing that a physically useless man feels most. 

l.,ater on many poems are absolutely unquotable. The earlier poems 
are mild. A Bodkin may permit them. What one wonders is. how 
some of these poems were ever published. Not only are they foolishly 
obscene, but some of them are poetically worthless : 

'I’he proper way to eat a fig in society 

Is to split it into four, holding it by the stem 

So that it is a glittering, rosy moist, honied, heavy 

petalled flower. 

The first two lines are poetically worthless. The third line might 
have been poetic, but too many adjectives have spoiled the fig and 
killed the poetry. A few lines later we find the neurotic. Here is no 
half-hearted compromise. Lawrence wants to call a spade a spade, and 
what is worse, searches out spades or imagines spades where no such 
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exist merely for the jileasure of calling them so. The fig to him is 
symbolic : 

“ As you see it standing growing you feel at once it is symhollic 
And it seems male. 

Jhit. when you lome to know it better you agree with the Romans, it 
is female. 

The demon is in his element. The poem is unquotable. 

His later poetry has a wider choice of subjects. “ Fruits, trees, 
flowers, the evangelic beasts, (St. Mark, Matthew, Luke and John) 
creatures, reptiles, animals, birds, I'ats, ghosts all of them come under 
this singular poetic treatment. Among the animals Lawrence is 
attracted most by the he-goat. It is bis savage lighting nature. This 
primitive quality of jnignacity works always as a charm on lmwreiK:e. 
The he-goat will:— 

“ 'J'urn with a start, to tight to challenge to suddenly butt 
And then you see the god that he is, in a cloud of black hair 
And storm lightning slited eye, 

Splendidly planting his feet 

He admires the he-goat’s egoism who stands at the highest peak like 
the devil and looks at his own. He has a contempt for the she-goat. 
She is not active. She ‘ smiles with goaty munch mouth, Mona Insa 
like. 

The love for tlie strong is a characteristic of Lawrence. He can¬ 
not countenance passivity. He is a believer in supermen. 

“ 'Phere are tcK) many people on earth, 

Insipid unsalted, rabbity endlessly hopping 
They nibble the face of the earth to a desert. 

He came from the people. He loved them, yet he knew that 
a large number of them are useless, a drag on society. It is cruel 
perhaps, but the question of over-population is vexing us all and we 
know that useless people are born not only amongst the common people 
but they are perhaps more common in the very highest class of society. 

This belief in the idea of superman creates a great gap in the 
work of Lawrence. Childhood has not fascinated him. The few 
references that we have have more to do with the boredom of the poet, 
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who sat at the table watching little children adding little sums, than 
with the children themselves. 

The fait is that for a believer in the doctrine of the superman the 
child is not a unit by himself. He is ])art of an organism, a link in a 
long chain. Man is the higher being. Manhood is the idtimate end 
of childhood. “ For (he clear and fearless man is (lod ”... 

The last poems of Lawrence stand apart. They arc the last 
me.ssage of a dying genius. 'I’he demon has been exorcised. He 
appears no more. Some of the poems are mere jottings. Lawrence 
might have converted them into poems of some shape; perhajis he was 
satisfied Avith their form, he was not writing poems in the conventional 
sense, these are the whispers that a silent soul catches from the mys¬ 
terious beyond. At times tlie voice is confustMl, at times bald and 
stark, but magnilicent in its naked beauty. 

It is a s})iritualise'd LaAvrence. 'I’he most im])ortant jioem is the 
Sliii> of Dodth. Perhaf)s Lawrence planned it to be a longer poem. 
It is the swang song of a soul nearing its haven after having been tossed 
in fieiy seas. The idea of .solitude grips the poet, it lecnrs again 
in these poems. 

'Liiere is not beside holy silence 
and ‘ Only in slteer oblivion arc Ave one with God 

For Avhen Ave know in full we have left oiT knoAving. 

‘ We are dying we are dying we are dying 
and nothing will stay the death flood arising in us 
soon it will ri.se on the world on the outside Avorld. 

There is no port there is nowhere to go 
only the deepening blackness darkening still 
Blacker upon the soundless ungurgling flood. 

Ah Avait wait for there is the dawn 
The cruel dawn of loming back to life 
out of oblivion. 

'Die poems are too pessimistic. Again he says 

‘ Come holy silence come 
great bride of all creation 
come holy silence reach reach 
from the presence of God and envelop us. 
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l.nwi’ence wants to escape the din and the bustle of the 
world, lie is tired with the mechanical age. He knows man is 
creating his master in the shape of the machine. I'he.'^e ])oems are the 
waiTiing of one whose spirit is bruised, who is in despair because of 
the rush of modern mechanical life. 

Lawrence I'calised as all thoughtful people realise that there is no 
end to the desire of man. the inventor of machines. 1'he machines are 
usurping our place, the mechanised man is cramping our soul. 

“ the iron has entered our .soul " 

and out of the lips of the peojde mechanical noises in place of speech. 
'I'he imuhines will be the cau.se of the end of man. We. the .slaves of 
machines, M-ill have to hear a worse fate than the slaves of an Arab 
sheik : 

'I'he robot is the unit of evil, 
lie wants the jieople, (he human being. 

“ 'I'he golden fields of people 
all moving into flowers. 

and he hopes f«»r the men who will l>c the wild roses of England 
And will have metal thorns. 

The language of the.se poems has changed. It is more austere. It 
has more massivity and it is more simple; the images are few, bnt (hey 
have the powei’ of a bass note. They strike deeper, they give a 
broader vision. J hey act like the few colour sjdashes from 'fui'iier's 
brush. 

Thc.se poems are the soul's song. 'I'hey are a hulwark against 
cfliminacy, against decadence, against mere refinement. In itself it is 
no sin to love delicacy and refinement, but when delicacy is supposed 
to be real beauty, and vigour is thought as something barbarous, when 
all other considerations are suliordinated to polish and finish, art 
becomes efTete, it dies for it lacks blood. Delicacy in art satisfies the 
mind, it seldom goes further, it never sways the soul. 

An instance may be taken from two poets. Pope and Browning. 
No more refined poet than Pope exists in English. Few surpass him in 
delicacy of touch, the polish of his verses is absolutel}'^ dazzling. 
Before him Browning appears faulty and boorish. Yet when we compare 
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the two. the refiueineiU of Pope s-'cenis arliht‘i;il, liis delicacy changes into 
elliininacy, his polish I’cconies varnisli. In the history of art we find 
this repeated again and again. Tlie extraordinary insistence on refine¬ 
ment in Moghul art in the time of Shahjahan acted like a lancet and' 
drew forth its life blood, and culminated in the album of Dara. The 
vigour of Moghul art M'as gone, what remained was a mannerism, a 
shadow. For this rca.'-on the poetry of Fawrence has a greater value 
for the future. Its massivitv of emotion lifts us out of the rut. It 
gives us confidence. 

Unfortunately my treatment of the last poems has been very sketchy. 

I have not touched on Lawrence as a writer of five verse. His emotions 
were too intense, in his later .stage to be circum.scribed Avithin the narrow 
space of rhyme and metre. It was like an avalandic breaking through 
all barriers. It found its best expression in free ver.se. 

We have made a very casual survey of Lawrence's poetry. And we 
feel we are meeting one whose confessions these poems are: we 
teel a strange lonely personality behind them—a mixture of opjiosites, 
an extremely complex personality, trying to reveal himself. We 
feel that words are an inadequate medium; he writes with his 
pen dipped in his heart’s blood, yet the sti'ength of his ])assion cannot 
he conveyed through them. We only catch outlines of the real figure 
through his words even as the conscious utterances give an idea of 
the vast .sea of the subconscious beyond. 

As we read througli the.se pages we are enchanted, we are amazed, 
we arc disgusted, we are bewildered. It is not a human being, it is a 
tornado. But even as the tornado dies and in its wake comes the gentle 
breeze dancing with the waves, .so Ave find in the last poems the violent 
energy gone, a spiritual peace setting in. 

In them is the philosophy of pure inaction, the philosophy which 
Gautama preached of yore. 'I’hrough absolute inaction comes realivSa- 
tion. A clear flame burns in these poems and lits them up with a 
spiritual halo, like the luminous face of the Buddha after Realisation. 
Lawrence, the maelstrom of passion, has caught a glimpse of the eternal 
silence—the silence that is God. 

These are the realisations of one who suffered alone for us. He 
gave to us in wave after wave his immortal soul. We owe him 
homage. . . . 
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THE IDEA OF SIN IN THE URDU GHAZAL 

Ihj Mr. Raghupati Sahai, M.A. 

From my early youth T was strangely afleeted and fascinated hy 
the frequent and varied trt^atment of the tlieme of sin in the Urdu 
giiazal. As 1 gi-ew up my interest in philosophy and literature brought 
me up against tlie sulqect of sin in all its wide range and deej) imfdiea- 
tions in tlie history of man's thought and utterance. Some of its striking 
instances are {a) the Semetic idea of the war in IJeaven, the divine 
forces at cross-jnii-poses witli thcm.selves in the roles of God and 
l.ucifer,—the divine antithesis, (/A the occult symbols of the tree of 
life and the Tree of Knowledge,—Adam's tem]>tation and fall through 
Eve's curiosity. {<•) the idea of the Trinity and of the son of Man and 
God and (’rucifixion and the Passion of Chi-ist, (d) the doctrine of 
Original sin and faith, (c) the Zoroastrian idea of Ahuramezda and 
Ahiraman. (/) the Hindu idea of Maya, the sar-astn- mtnjram and of 
the ('hurning of the Ocean; the Brahmahood of Rama and the Brahman- 
hood of Ravana, the idea of the Hindu Trinity, {q) Plato’s idea of ai 
divinity struggling against something within itself, (//) the war of the 
Gods and the Titans,—the Greek idea of there being no unmixed good 
or unmixed evil, (?) the Hegelian Dialectics, and the doctrine of 
Polarity, (y) the scientific idea of force rs. energy, {k) the Bergsonian 
theory of the elan vital as a ‘ sheaf of contradictorv tendencies,' (/) the 
2 )hilo.sophic‘al idea of the noumena and the phenomena, (/«) Emerson's 
doctrine of compensation, (n) Einstein's Relativity applied to life, 
(o) the mystic legend of Sin and Death and Resurrection, (/?) the Spino- 
zean idea of this world being the best of all possible worlds, (q) the 
doctrines of Immanence and Transcendence, (/■) the Crocean idea of 
Reality and Expre.ssion, (.^ Schopenhauer's Will and Idea, (/.) Neitzche's 
idea of Man and Superman, (?/) Classicism and Romanticism, (r) Asce¬ 
ticism and Hedonism. Thus the problem of evil and of sin has been in 
all times and climes the crux of thought and culture and the .spirit of 
man has come up against the mystery of pain and joy, of tragedy and 
comedy and the significance of their mystic union, resulting in the last 
reaches of thought, in an aesthetic and ethical monism. Think of the 
awful height to which Beatrice leads Dante, where Desire and Will 
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are One, of the world of the Shakespearean Roinances, of the spirit of 
the Sanskrit diTuna. In niatheniatics and niusie. fiainting and archi¬ 
tecture we liave tlie anti-intellectual antinomies of the (inite and the 
infinite, rhythm and jar, light and shade, curve and sweep- each of 
these heiiig an allegory of the soul. 

l.slam, with its juiritanical a.ssocdations and practical bias and 
with its pluralistic and part ic-iilarisf.ic emphasis, led in its early stages, 
to an almost fanatical discouragement of the mystical clement in life. 
The history of the ('hristiaii Iteformation and Pagan Hetiais.sance 
re]ieated itself in the hi.story of Islam also in Arabia, in Persia, and 
in India. The fates of the mystic rebel Mansoor, of Sarmad and 
others are instances in point. In Per.sia we had the intolerant formal¬ 
ists and ritualists, the Mullas pitched against the liberal-minded 
Persian mystics who reiiresentcd an Islam liberated from itself as a 
result of the permeation of the original Islam and its Semitic^ dualism 
with the ancient Aryan <nlturc of Persia. Persian mysticism ferti¬ 
lised the original Islamic idea, deepened it, enlarged it and enriched it. 
Dogma became allegory and credal theology liecame symlKilism. This 
cultural fusion blossomed out in the Persian poetry, particularly the 
ghazal and l>y easy transfei'ence became also embodied in the Urdu 
ghazal. Some expressions and some meanings of these expre.ssions 
which soon found a way in I’ersian and Urdu poetry and then became 
part of the lyric tradition are significant:— 


- ‘ caa;^ ‘ ^JX* ^ (jl 


jVW 'N — SL 

,1X. ‘ , 


Below I quote at random a few Persian verses and then more Urdu 
verses to give some idea of how the Urdu poets have dealt with the 
perennial and fascinating theme of sin and its associations :— 


y,A*r »».) y| , j j )l 

I t y.» 4fj j sj 


[Hafiz] 
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tUai £jy» <i # e5-^' aJyi f'-’ 

jLwkifcj {jmCc ^t wfv Xf 0^*“^ 

Maulaiia Kooini 1 


i^yXu t ^ ^ jS/'AX (J*^ 

KxaAwJw iXx^ uSd^s it^Lj 

llJrafi] 

y>lj yS^y^ ^_>;.l c>^'* 

tX") iti sj I»^S (jS**J 

[(Jhalib] 

^LiCj ^X j 1*1 

I Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal] 

I.,et, me pass on now to the Urdu verses on this theme. 
1. 'rhe mystery, the parade and the glory of sin.— 

^ajL» *j ^ 

0‘"7^ y^y ^±^7* 

[Dardl 


2. Eat, drink and be merry for to-morrow we die: the pathos of 
it all. Compare Omar Khayyam’s One Moment of the AVell of Life to 
taste:— 


[Dard] 


[Ghalib] 


^ tjB ^ (jU L^Lx 

^t,%w ^X!*n {j**^ vtCL w*^ 

<2 (“> y 3 ^j.A >0 Oj- 4 ^'*-® y^ 

^yo Ua* , ^U 5>> 


[Firaq] 


[Firaq] 


j»',^ ^~.'i *J 1 jj’ J y5 l^l*X Sy 

£ *^1 v7+® ;5‘^ ^ fi- 0^7^ 

i 5 j 3 U"'^ *5 7^4 

£ y\y^ \J‘<^ '■^ 


F 27. 
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Sin’s couTiter-uhallenge to the ehalleiige of Keligion :— 

I Alnslj I 

L^5| b L^lM 1*1:^ JJ.AXJ 

I »Jig.-n‘ j 

I The (osinic* signi(i(‘;in(*o of sin : Tls rovenling power : 

*r 1 ^*"^ Kjh'^y 

Law L,'^4^ ^ ^ v5'**' v5)5r4^’ 

LaA< cXAa^ ^ 

^ liy j*a<9 ^ 5^«L:^ ^50 LaJw^ ^taj 

LaA^ ^AA-Cj^ ^AW >1 
^ Laaaw (5^^^ L/1 r*L^ >5^ O^L^ 

^ Laa^ ^aJO ^CJ ^ 

^ OA^AaC :^A-i OA^ aO au Xjl^VA^C 

^ l.AA-« SaAaw ^ ^(.AW S^i y} 

I Atash] 

L4i^t> ^jL^. IS" ^ |vA^ KJ^yf 

AjL^^ ^ OV^AA^ iU 

I Asghar] 

7-? ^ ^«- .,1 ^ yJ ;,-fli- 

vj-** -4*^ cjf U-^ 1^®*^ )7) u®7* 

ITnsha I 

v’r* 7*“' (#4^ ;n-^ (js^ 

«® S»^7^ '^<9 7•^■ Ji 

1 Hafiz Jiillaiidhari] 
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5. Wine and Sin and their various significances, syniholic sugges¬ 
tions and iinplications, now Hedonistic, now mystic, now transcenden¬ 
tal, now universal, always human 

^ JU ^ J.»| jjLc 


Ghalib’ 


GlialibJ 


[SaudaJ 



a. «y|^ 

S 5 '>- 4 


y^iaf tj^ 


p.AiLJ 


c2 



L4V 1 

\ySD La 5 ^ yf 

Ji ^ 

^ <S '— 


^yJb Xj (jy *4^* 


i«4' i«-r 


“ y^ ;G cytXx 

^ LTy^ 


pi yi> sXj itj lZg.:^^vw 




[Mir] 


p 

p.p. &jL2;\.A^ 1^ 1*^4:^ ^ auA^ L^ij L4j:l 

p-cLaa; LXa ;0 

yx^ ^:yf ;jpjb k^lp 

i LT^ (^ ji 

c£ ^JCaa*/) ^ 


iUAAA®' atXAAAitl J^JL^ ^ 

[Aziz Safipuri] 
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8|^ yjM ^ 1jL;> ^ viUL-w f»l» {J^ 

Ui5 t± w'y.« **7?' 

(V» c. v;^ LTT® ^ J*' 

[Hali] 

^ sb'^ ^ ^ ju 

LiAx ^J.*x ji^L® 

^SL*w |VAAa/JC^ ^^aID 

b! )1Jol JO 1^ 

j Shad Azimahadi] 

ySO ^b (*1* 1^ (5^7^ ^ ^ 

i^yJ® )iy^ *‘^b ^^yS'yP xiLia.*x l^b*» 1^ ^i i 

(Iqbal ] 

0. So it hath been ordained :— 

1^7^ 7" of fi£ 7^<^^ ^ o^if^ 0“V 

[Saba] 

^ (j lAx yf^. liilifc jf (IXj ^ ^ ^ O-^'^ *J |v» V' 

^J^if «j 7^ 7^ *#7*^ ^ ^ 5 ,2? 

I 43 ao ;U^yo ^b ^jyf # «y|^ »i ^ 4- >7* ? 

[Ilasrat Mohani] 

^J•^^ fj-** yMi^ ^i&-^ 

£ b^ auLiiwx ijM^kJ v-aIoJ 

i ^ ^1 ^1 ^1^ ^y» ^ ^ ^ 

yj^Y** ^ ItXi^ 

-p 

c2 ; (^ 1^® 

g£ LaAX 3 jiU^ 

'ibi ^ »£b| ^Ajt 

^ 

^ U«r LrJt«^ ^ ,J^ ^.> y ^yS>. 

L UT^'-^OJCj sS '|.b M tAXax 


[Riaz] 
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7 . The light that never was on sea or land ;— 

LJ yS £ £ iU eL ^ 

[Firaq] 

8. A Negro coiivei’t to Christianity stole a. pig and yet quite un¬ 
mindful of it wanted leave to attend Church. When reminded of her 
theft she said :—“ What nonsense; shall I allow a dirty pig to stand 
between me and my maker;— 

IjJ® ^ 

XJ ^ yX:^ 

L^auq] 

The same heightened :— 

^I"***^ 

I Asghar] 

9. My eyes have seen the glory :— 

*5 C’ ^ o-^ 

LjO lX»^ yf ^ y^ dEc 

10. ‘ Their fires ’ are never quenched :— 

X 

i ^ Ui> tfL 0-1 

p^Jo 0-? *4^ (^4^ 

[Asghar] 

11. And never lighted :— 

\::ammo ( 5 ^ — ^ 

[jySD (jUly^ Oj-S- j/| lXJ cJ' 

I Firaq] 

12. Our night;— 

«yt; oLjI^ uktitvf |v» 

«yf^ ^ ttwIjUuo «£ 

[Asi Ghazipuri] 
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Wc of the Saki’s party :— 

LaWiJO 

Lil XjLk^ LT'^" ^5'^l 

^ XjL^>X yX^ t*>^ ^ l(X» 


14. 'I’lie saBie in a lighter vein, just as Biblical themes inevitably 
changed from grave to gay in the Mystery and Miracle plays. More¬ 
over, a fcAV stray instances apart, the Lucknow School of Urdu .Poetry 
has always proved itself incapable f)f the power of suggestion and of 
high sei'iousness and has always suft'ered from literalness. Yet it has 
linguistic; if not genuine lyrical beauties :— 

v*;-* <X;SU«X) ^ £ (}y^f ^ 

Li^l laclj 

(jCLjp ,^:A£ ^ y'S' 

^jI^-IaaaX ^ IaAJ ^4^ o|^ 

i 

^Lj ^ 

y® )y'^ '^’ 

I Riaz] 

(j^* LaY sLA^Lj ij«I jaLs ^ j.*x iLfl'Lffl 

[Saba] 

vJ-"® yi ^ ^ lexe^ 

L 45 <oU*^ (j-*< ^43 Jiy ^ 

[Amir Miiiai] 
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aLIjc US' *5 

^J.lyf y\X^f \f 

I*® Lf'^y^ j'^ i5^ 

I Akbar Allahabadi | 

15. Lyric Hedoiiisiii :— 

-» |i>l jtiUw** ygyi Las' Las' i>Lj 'A^S ja< 

./ ^3L^ oLj ^ 

J8 La^S ^Lff>> ' 

I.Talil] 

K). .\iid ])ass the )Hir])l(' joy around : 

^ cy.*«^ ^S' ^ 3 La*i 

1 liavo quoted at sonic length from verses whic-h come under what 
lias been aptly named as «yLjj.*i». f.e.. the cult of the wine and its 
symbols and associations because these stand for a frank recognition of 
the joy, the pain, the mystery and the meaning of life and love and 
sin, of good and evil, being a vivid and picturesque contrast to the 
exclusive asceticism of religion and the narrowing effects of creed, 
dogma and formula. 1 give bel'oAv verses with a more direct utterance 
or under other symbols :— 

17. Alas for the inadequat^y of it all:” 

L^ Ju ^ Y*' Ij.® ^ dLii' ^aoL*,« .£_Lj)0 

[Ghalib] 

18. Iletribution, Heaven, Imjirisoncd Divinity, I’agan, Love:— 

l3=»Lj Y eS.^ ^ 

iS^ 

IGhalib] 

i^aILa SSAAAiL> OAA» ^ ^yXx* yf |V0 

S L,^| JLiik X.3 ^JXJ yf try^ J. 

[Ghalib] 
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^ I*® KiXij fii ^y® ^ 1 /*" 

^y» UtVjo <i J‘> fdio 

I Mir] 

LaS^ I ^m£ »a^ ^ O**^ OwdSU" 

[Mir] 

19. The Divine Waiting; the Soul of Lelith :— 

(J^aS^ L^J bo ySM ^ 

ka^I S) S **aj' iy> y^ <£ 

^Lam XAAjt slXi a® yi y.'’y® yj’ y® «a«««>C.^ xS^ 
y^ u^i y^ U '^1 y^ L.^^ 

V-t^ ^lyi 8 <Xaj /<• I® (•y!^ >» »* 

[Iqbal] 

^ )U^ v_^; U-A® ^ 

[Iliaz] 

20. Man lord of creation ; simple man greater than the prophets 
and the angels :— 

b* >ib| “-A^ 

> 5 ^ ;r ^ ” y^ u*-;/ 7 *-* ^4^ (*•* " 

yAOifca^l ^LLw^y Vj 4 ® ^;_>*» |v® 8 t>jy 8 ^ 

a^ ^ O^'^y'^ 7 *® ;y^ (»3 Ki 

^J7^ I^ i/^ 7^^ r)^ 

^ ^Auu 1^0 ^Ak® ^ yy^ 

[Ghalib] 

Compare the Rabbi ben Ezra’s words as reported by Browning:— 
“ Now who shall arbitrate, ten men love what I hate; . . whom shall 
my heart obey? ” 

yi <i< oJj GI 4 SI , 3 Ae jL> ^ ^ I*.® 8 j 

v5^ (J^*) <s>7*2 


[Firaq] 
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21. Now pleasant is this flesh:— 

[Ibrat Gorakhpuri] 

^ 15^1; ^ O'** y^ 

[Hali] 

sj **V^ li)| (j6U^ ^ 

[Riazl 

22. Know and see and acc^ept the illusion : Sec it through but 
also live it tlu-ough :— 

^ l*Ca. JO 1^ WijUs* u'^ 

L& '->■?.y^ )•) '^1 ;•* *4^*"' 

Idosh] 

2:i. T.et the man in thee be greater than thy divinity :— 

^ Ok(i>OL=» 

y^jeuj» <^4^’ y^ |V* 

[Ghalib] 

24. There is no duality between evil and good : Ethical monism :— 

(.1x1^ y (jaSti ^LaaxI (jG ^ s® saajI U"** ^—y) 

I Ghalib] 

25. Satan’s farewell to heaven :— 

ItX-o KJ 4® jj,.y 

lj®0 4® IaJ" ® w|(X£ 

[Firaq] 

20. Seest thou this human beauty with its lure and call? 

^ y9 uXIaw ^A.* y:^ t®^ 'ill 45? 

y< yS> JS^ j^^AA«o». J^®la. yj-Gl <i IJ-' 

[D«gh] 

F. 28 
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27. Thp (li^riity of sin :— 

&XJ| 

is^ 

I Amir Miiiai j 

'* 

(v\^ ^ 

[Alnsl.] 

U'^ U>* )^^i/-*- ^ o**^ ^ ^^4^ vAik 

|AmirMinaij 


28. 'I'he fliiit was Pagaiiisin :— 

(•y^ .^-" ii_1 y^ c:a* y^oA'S ^S' 

siliaAJ *Jb‘ L.^ Kyxf ^\ 
[AmirMiiiai] ^ 


21>. Le( Hs cliango tlie sorry scheme of things entire : — 

^ii.il.e 1^® )® (jL^ c.'^^ 1*^ 

Freedom and Fate : — 


IMir'] 


A SO yj 

Miii] 



La^^I*U'<>.J »CAyC L.^-® 

La5^ |vS0 Iaj .%j w| La^ 

^ ^Uxa.! ,j.aX> ^ Ij.::' iCA® 

LLil^ Jo 


31. 

['TigarJ 


Freedom and Fate both illusions: Kinetic monism :— 

^ (j~| oUba (^.‘V® L^V"^ /v T*® 
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32. Fi'cedoju ioul Fsile: the eternal tangle;— 

|Firaq) 

33. Man the fn‘e-l;earer nndcrtakes to enter the black pit of 
world : The legend of Pronielheus:— 

s 2 ^ 1^4^ O'-" LTy* 

I Zauq] 

34. Pnnisliinent and Retribution : Oh ! 

<^jj 8 , 54 ^ ^ ^ O*" OT^^yv T'7^ ' 

35. Sin and the lyric cry of Divine forgiveness. 

^L® ( 5 "*^ )*4^ 

^ ^ 1 * 1 *' 1 ^^ Li y^^ ^ 1 

I Asi Ghazipuri ] 

36. Sin, for thus alone shall the Divine grace accept thee : 
sinning thou shalt yet be sinning greatly :— 

L.gj' JU -^y^i yf\ ,i_t>.AJ ^ ^y^ic ^ ^ ,^St> Oj-J, 

ci- ik’G , J y swLj 
L 4 J \i jL^^a^ |F;« y^ ^ lT* 

[Amir MinaiJ 

37. The original sin :— 

>?Pt^ ^_| ^ ^A«»® ^ 

[Aziz] 

by# ’(Ai» y Li'y® «j * 4 ^ri 4 i IJi. y xj 

Lij.® L»r y Lij® *j ^ i^ySei bjj3 

[Ghalib] 
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38. 

Heaven and Hell:- 

- 


4s:^fyj y- 0"^ ^ y^^ *5 

r4^ 

^ y-^ ^ 

[Atush] 












1 Firaq] 




LAsghar] 


39. And Love shall cleanse thee like a fire:— 





Uy» 


(5*^^ j (i) 1 ^AA< viLu-^ ^ 

^) ^ Oy^ t5«'?< 

Firaq] 


^ 


Glialib] 

L;^ ^ Wl 

u'-y'*^ ')y^ ^5® 07^ d^ 


u^® r® 7**“^ I ^ ^ ;s>^' 

[Firaq] ■■ 


4(t. Man in chains more free:— 

J.* yf {jy*^ Jjo| 

7*^) 

[Firaq] 

41. The agony and peace of the rack :— 

p|l> tX-Uj ^J-Aj XJ ^ ^ \yM JJjJ 

42. Destroy me and make me whole;— 

L^au xj y ^ ^ 

^Ux«A» ^ 


Firaq] 
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43. 'I’he consecration of life symbolised by sexual union :— 

u“l u“l ^5^ ij“l 

?® yi ^ cr^ '£ 7 ^^ 

[Gbalib] 

The virgin puvity of sin :— 

^ IxX^ y*' ^ T*} 

[Kiaz] 

44. Sin the saviour of the world :— 

vS^ A. '^' 57 ^ (3"^ <s_l 

I Firaq] 

45. The mystic interval :- - 

(S^ ( 5 ®> A. 1 *“^ 

[Firaq] 


46. The sexual thrill: let us celebrate the flesh :- 


[Hafiz] 


Iqbal] 


o^AAfl.;^ L:> Jj 

*5 fiS ^ 7 ^ ^1 *- 4 ^ ; tfL &3 

alXj ^ yj 7^7^ K.XwwX,i» 


47. Nature wakes to love :— 

ijjy^ ^^liUwp tfi au 


48. The unspeakable mystery:— 

I*® ci; 7^'* *■4^ '-**" 


[Hali] 
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49. The hard-won human gain of love:— 

cl cii*"* 

[Josh] 

The lieligioij of Man :— 

^y*^) (iJjJ ;:$ I]..*® tX.=»4.tf |V® 

[Chalib] 

50. The Immortality business as Stovemson called it:— 

^.A*B ^ Ljl:i ^ v»/L* 

[Haerat Mohani] 

A new view of the Dav of Jndnment : No sin, no salvation :— 

C/ O 

y^ ef-'V^ r^' — r' 1*^ 

ySt \J ^ jJ-b iSr^ J ViW»^ 

The same, a shade deeper :— 

b jjjp ySb ^A^XjO w| 

ct^ 5^ <i^y^ — S 
It hurts to be happy :— 

O *aX yi' Uj^ # |^,yc 

I see thee eternally, eternally vanishing. The eternal quest: 
The legend of the Holy Grail: — 

[Yas] ■ “ 

~Zi.* iU ^A tu y!^ 

[Asghar] 

55. Tj'v t he earth and see:— 

b” £^4^' yi ySt> tX»-b 


51. 

52. 

[Fani] 

53. 

[Mir] 

54. 


[Yas] 
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50. 1’he s(^OTchiiig sun of the Day of .Indgenient. O for the 
sheltering cool of the loc ks of the teloved :— 

wI-aJ' 

yj OA^ jAaOI 

] Asghar] 

57. Preiu her, forl)eai* :— 

s® ^ Lo oLj Ij -» ^ '•jS.i olj »■: ^ j® y' ci».Asa.x y:^ liicl j 

[ Firacj | 

58,. 'flic Fide of T.ove :— 
jiSaghar] 

4i (3**^ ^ 

^^® VaAJ 

jl'ani] 

59. Home is the sailor, home from sea :— 

ltX» Li )y^y |VAA»i \,yf ^ IcXik LjC)' >» y *S US' jcaajiak 

|(llia.lil)] 

00. The voyage ended, 1o begin again; man the Pilgrim of 
Elernity : the legend of Ulysses :— 

y^i^ j«3 ^ ^*-1, ^ 4® KAiy ^ ^5 tXilx ch SWjX 

I Mir] 

What do we make of it all ? Emerson in his great essay on 
Compensation says that always man has tried to separate virtue from 
pleasure, the gocxl from the pleasant and failed. Edwa7-d Car[)enter 
says that lust cannot l)e thought of apart from its divine counter})art 
love. It was this balance of Greek Pjiganism which was rudely dis¬ 
turbed by Semitic dualism in its succce.ssivc revivals jis Zionism, Chris¬ 
tianity and early Islam. I’erhaps Ibiganism or the Aryan view of 
life needed this shock whic-h, whenever it came, acted like an explosive 
jind threatened to blow up civilization from its very foundations. 
Civilization still suffers from the shock and we have seen the swing 
of the pendulum from Puritanical and fanatical asceticism to a soul¬ 
less materialism. The one cfilled the universe evil and took to sack¬ 
cloth and ashes. The other swing noticejible during the last century 
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or SO lias not been the worship of the flesh as is wrongly supposed hut 
the worship of nothing in particular, namely, a mechanical mammon- 
ism. What Paganism had emphasised was the sanctity of the flesh and 
the joy of the spirit. 1'hus had the ancient Greeks and the ancient 
Indians won hack their eternal youth. 'I’he highest wisdom is to he a 
hoy and the Greeks, we are told, were boys. It is fantastic to suppose 
that the Greek conquest of Persia, and the Pagan lienaissance which was 
preceded by the revival by the Muslims of the all but lost Greek culture, 
had an imjiortant part to play in the rc-birth of civilization. The burn¬ 
ing lava of the volcanic eruption of civilisation caused by the explosive 
forces of Semitism, (tooled down in time leaving a more fertile soil for 
the human spirit to germinate again? Thou enlargeth a nation then 
straighteneth it again. 'I'lie symbolism of sin means thus a recogni¬ 
tion of the sanctity of the flesh. Man can be rational at the cost of 
his animality {i.p., budding, lilossoming life; animate being a synonym 
of alive) only at his peril. What the poets have meant by sin is the 
recognition of the dialectics of life. 'I'hus the body becomes the thesis, 
the soul is the antithesis and the miracle of the synthesis they call sin 

(.yjiThis is the wine of life. This is that for 
which Goethe stood in iron times. This is what Goethe’s paganism or 
classicism racfint. It is not generally known that Goethe paid willing 
homage to the Persian poets recognising in them a spirit true to the 
kindred points of heaven and home. The cult of sin means the cult of 
acceptance, of a living faith in the universe, in life, in its carnal 
as well as spiritual urges. Let us not barter away our humanity to 
virtue even. The soul and the body interpenetrate ea(!h other. Let 
us thrill from the joy of the body to the joy of the soul. The great 
vice is exclusiveness, 'fhe way to hell is paved with good intentions. 
It is easy to ridicule this idea and to pillory truth. It is easy to 
degrade it as Rasputin inevitably reacting to the ascetic emphasis of 
Christianity did. It is not so easy to realise in life a soulful, a spiri¬ 
tual materialism. 'I'he symlio] of sin in Persian and Urdu poetry 
celebrates the ritual of the marriage of heaven and earth. The joy of 
sin and the heart’s blood that feeds it is the Mystic Rose. It is the 
bloom on the cheek of the goddess of Wisdom. 
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UPPER-AIR RESEARCHES BY SOUNDS FROM EXPLOSIONS 

By Dr. R. N. Ghosh, I). Sc. 

During llie last, two decades problems coiiteruiug (he motcoi'o- 
logical ccnditioiis of the upper air liave engaged (he a(teu(iou of (he 
physicists sjiecially by the study of the audibility of sounds from 
explosions. It is found (hat near (he source of sound extejuling over 
GO to 80 km. (here is more or less .a symmelrical /one of audibilily of 
the. sound where the intensKy falls off as (he jlistance from the soui'ce 
increases. Beyond (his (here is a /one of silence roughly extending 
over a radius of 100 km. but beyond this /one of silence a fircorid zone 
is- fovnd where the xonvd is audible. 1( is this second zone of audibi¬ 
lity which gave rise to (onsiderable discussion over its existence, and 
finally led (o careful and systcmatie study of (lie ])henonienon. It was 
first (bought that this anomalous zone of audibility was due to refrac¬ 
tion (^au.sed by wind. Foi- instance, if the horizontal component of the 
wind velocity increases upwards, then in a waive travelling upwairds 
in a slanting direction in the direction of the wind, the more elevated 
portions of the wave front will (ravel with a larger velocity than the 
lower portions with the result that the wave front will be tilted down- 
Avards and finally swing round and reach the surface of the earth. 
Against the wind the tilting of. the wave front wdll take place in an 
opposite direction, hence the wave travelling against the wdnd will 
not reach the ground surface at all. It is evident, therefore, that 
there will never be symmetry of the second zone of audibility 
if the refraction is caused by wind. This, however, is contrary to 
observation. 

Before the Avar there Avere feAv observalions to (est the theory. 
It was in 1910 when Vandeni Borne made a careful examination of 
the sound from explosion at Forde (Westphalia) and put foi’Avard the 
bold suggestion that the second zone of audibility is due to sound waves 
which have been reflected from the upper atmospheres. 'Ibis theory 
attracted the attention of (he physicusts of different parts of the w'orld. 
Fujiwhara in Japan (1911) examining the audibility of explosions at 
Mound Asama due to active volcanic eruption and explosion of 
gun-powder at Kobe (1910) supported the wind theory. Among the 
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early records of sounds from explosions, those hv J. N. Dorr require 
uiciitioii. Ills papei’ deals with distant efiects ol an exjilosioii of 
about 150 Ions of jiunpowder in 11)1 iJ. It was noticed by him that 
between the inner and outer regions of audibility there extended a 
giixile of silence the width ol which varied between 100 and 130 kin. 

During (he war reports of Ixnnbardment at the front w'ere heard 
at Mendon only when the wind blew from Mendon to the battleJicld, 
and never when the wdnd w'as in the contrary direction. Again it 
was also observed that bomb/aedments were audible on the allies’ side 
of the front in summer at great distances, while the (Jeianans and 
lielgians heard them only in winter. Mr. Miller C’hristy who lived in 
tdielmsford near JA)ndon, kept a diary in which he noted day l)y day 
whether the liriug at the i.attlelields was heard or not. He di.scovered 
that sounds from batllehclds reached Chelmsford only during summer, 
d'hese ol servations and i'uiTlier objections raised by Schmidt that air 
is so attenuated as to amount to vacuum at an altitude of 100 km., 
that sound waves could not be propagated in the n])j)cr atmospheres 
and returned to the surface of the earth, led to a considerable dis¬ 
cussion of Horne's theory. 

A carefid analysis of the sounds from dilYerent explosion centres 
with a fuller discussion of rival theories was published hy E. Van 
Everdiiigen (lOlO). He summarised that (1) there is alway.s a second 
zone of audibility which usually begins at a distance of 100 km., and 
which is .symmetrical round the source, and (2) that the intensity of 
the sound in this zone is no smaller than the sound at. the outer 
border of the first zone which, it will be remembered, is nearer the 
source. He then coirsiders the wdiid theory and points (uit that it is 
possible to account for the second zone of audibility oii certain 
supposition of the vertical distribution of wind with the knowledge 
that the temperature in the low^er atmospheres diminishes upwards, 
l)ut the main dilliculty remaius— viz., that the distribution of sound 
111 the almorinal zone (second zone) is symmetrical, while the meteoro¬ 
logical theory leads to an asymmetrical distrihutioii. (.'-onsidering 
Borne's theory he says that in the upper atmospheres beyond 11 km. 
the fall of temperature c'cascxs and there is expected a difl'erence in the 
composition of the atmosphere; in consequence of this the percentage 
of heavier gases becomes small, while lighter gases, viz., hydrogen 
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predominate. As the velocity of sound in hydrogen is mucli greater 
than that in nitrogen or oxygen, the .sound rays which were initially 
convex to the surface of the earth turn their inclination and are bent 
toward.s the earth. In support of the ])hysical theory (Borne’s) he 
refers to the l.'oinhardnient of Antwerp (11114) which displayed an 
extraordinarily syniinelrical al iiorinal zone {)f audibility; wdiile in other 
cases examined by him. the outer limit of the silent zone is only slightly 
changed by considerable irregidarities in the distribution of wind .and 
tpmj)erature;-- (he border line of the outer extremity of the silent zone 
is (he iieninnitu': of the abnormal zone, and it has alwavs been found 
at about 1(50 km. from probable source. 

Systematic Records of Sounds from Explosions. 

it is ap])arent from what, has l)een said .above that the meteorological 
conditions of the lower atmosjiheres do play an important part in the 
andibility of s(juud. Attemj)ts to correlate the j)henomenon of .audihi" 
lity of firing during summer on the western front, and during winter 
on the eastern front were not successful. A (jareful systematic w'ork 
began from the year 1917. Advantage was taken of the review firing 
of the Arms and Navy departments (England), and for the first time 
explosions were made, and with the hel]) of well organised observers 
all round (he source, records of audibility of sound were obtained. 
'I'tic surplus ammunition left aftpr the war alTorded further facilities 
for producing explosions. We shall now describe a few illustrative 
examples of cx])losion :— 

(1) Sili'cr town ('.tplosion (/.9/7).- A large factory neaf’ the river 
opposite tfreenwich w^as blown up, and the .sound of the explosioti as 
heard l>y the people Avas mapped out by Dr. (\ Davison. It was fonml 
that the inner and the outer zone of audibility were quite separ.ated 
but the outer zone was almost entirely l.o the (’ast of (.Ireenwich, and 
the inner margin of the outer zone was situated at a distance of 
100 km. from the explosion centre. 

(2) The surplus animunition left after the war was used by 
an international committee to investigate the phenomenon of 
abnormal audibility of sound by producing an explosion at T.a Courtene 
in Central France on May 1923. Records showed audibility on both 
sides of the source and the minimum distance of the outer boundary of 
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abiiorninl audibility was 100 km., cnnsiderably greater than in the case 
of Silver town exi)losion. 

Dr. li. Wolf arranged an explosion at Boden in Sweden, danuary 
11. 193:1. Tlie jnaiorily of the suc(*es.sful observations in this case, 
were to the .'■’onth-we.st, )>ut the explosion was heard 5100 km. north-west, 
and ant(»gi’aphie records of the air waves were obtained in Finland 
to the st)nth east. 'J'he experiment showed t hat the phenomenon of 
abiiornial audildlitv of sound occurs within Arctic circle in winter. 

'I’lie phenomenon also occurs in Africa almost within the tropics. 
An a(< idenfal explosion of a train load of gelignite took place on 
Sunday afternoon in South Africa 17th duly, 19:12; a map of the 
audibility of sound from the above explosion was jirepared from the 
observations eollected l.y Sunday Times. It was found that the explo¬ 
sion was heard at a range of 500 km., and the audibility at distant 
points occurre<l only to the cast of the .souri‘e. 'I’liis was in the southern 
winter. 

Figs. (1) and (2) illustrate the aiiilibility of sound from review 
tiring at West Bay. 'I’he figures show the contrast between winter and 
summer conditions in Fiiigland. The firing was heard in the one case 
to the north east, and in the other in the west and north-west. 



Fig b 
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The Use of Instrumental Records. 

It was realised during the war that it would he possible to learn 
more about the transmission of sound through u])])er atmospheres if 
the aural observations could be su]>plemenfed by instrumental records. 
Experiments began in England in lb2(). and in Europe also by about 
the same time. 'Phere were two types of instruments that were used 
in the continent, riz., (1) Kuhrs I’lidograph, and (2) Wiei-hertscher- 
mcmbranap|)arat, while in England hot wiie microphones with time 
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records were set up at difTereru stations. A complete descri[)t.ion of hot 
wire microphone will be found in Ehil. 'rrans. V’ol. 221. 1921. Briefly 
it consists of a fine jdatinum wire grid (0 ()04 cm. diameter) which is 
placed at the numth of an acoustical Flclmholtz resonator; the grid is 
heated by passing electric current (30-40 milli-amperes); when the 
sound waves fall upon the rcsonafor, cooling of the grid takes phure 
resulting in the disturbance of the electrical balance and vibration of a 
spot of light upon a rccoi’ding instrument. Plate I. 

'I’lie instrument which has received wide use and commenda¬ 
tion in Germany, is the IJndograph. A steel fibre is fastened to a thin 
mica sheet along an axis of symmetry, and is arranged to act as a taut 
suspension. The sheet swings freely, one half with as little clearance 
as possible in an opening through the wall of a large air-tight 1k»x; 
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the Other half swings in a small chainher. j)ro(lucing some damping, 
but it is prote(‘tcd from the beginning waves. The motion is shown by a 
beam of light rellected from a mirror in the mica, and the optical, 
mechanical and pliotographic aiTangemcnts for rccordingthisAvithneces- 
sary time and marks, are all contained in the box. The natural period 
is of the ordfi' of a second, and the records o).>(ained from (he wiivo 
(Plate 11) just below the audible limit are good and easily distinguished 
from accidenlal disturbances because they are sinusodial. 'The.'-e are 
the two types of ijislruments for autogi’aphic records of explosion 
waves. 


Mathematical Theory of Wave Propagation in Upper Atmospheres. 

The constitution and other constants of the lower atmospheres up 
to n km. which is the height of the 'I’ropopause, are fairly acx’uralely 
known, except for the daily variation of wind, olouds, etc. 'I'lie mean 
temjierature of the surface of the earth is taken to be 290'’A, and the 
temperature of the earth's atmosphere diminishes linearly with height 
up to Tropopau.se where a temperatui'c of 220‘^'A is rea(;hed, beyond this 
region the tempei-atin'c remains constant for a height of about 10 km., 
and then the temperature begins to increa.se. With the height the ])er- 
centage (•omposition of the atmosphere undergoes a cbiange, and the 
pressure and density both diminishes upAvards. 

I'p to Tropopause the juessure and density are giv'en by 


Vo _ 1 '1' 'iv f 

__ ( 

T \ 

Vo i'l'o' . 

- __ 1 

Po 

'I'o ’ 


( 1 ) 


where ^ represent the pressure and density at a height Avhero 
the temperature is T^^A, Avhile jmd en represent their values on the 
surface of the earth with a temperature '1',,‘^A; and y represents the 
ratio of specifie heats for air Cv=|' 4 ) 


Sinoo 


(fx 


- Po 9 


(•<^) 


wdiere z is the height measured from .surface of the earth, <7 = 
gravity. From (1) and ( 2 ) we obtain 

T=To )= T, (1-p*) 


(3) 
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C„ = velocity of sound on the surface of the earth. If T„=:2!>0'^’A, 
T=:220''A, .2 JO kin., then f x lO"'' 

giving us a lapse rate of 7°A per kilometre. From (1) and (3) we get 

y 

Po = Po * • 

In the isothermal region (stratosphere) the temperature remains 
constant, hut the density vai’ies according to the law 

-nx 

f‘= n.. e —/>s r . . ... ... (-1) 

where p, rejiresent. the density at the tropopause, and H ---11 when z 
is ex])ressed in kilometres. 

I’lic velocity of sonnd is given hy 

l,’=2'87x 10 ", Y=l'-t 

T for air . , .. ... (.->) 

If /,, /. and /.j j-epresent the fraction by volume of different gases 
having molecular weights M,, IVF and M;., theji the Juean molecular 
weight ii is given by 

/i + A+A 

If /,-75, and A-25. M.==28, M,-32 

ll —‘JU. 

and the velocity of .sound is given by 

(;• =Y''’o’tlto='H’3xl0’ (ir”s. 

In the case when moisture is present in air, the velocity of sonnd 
is given by the formula 


where h —atmospherie pressure 

c=-partial pressure due to moisture at temperatur-e T 
and y' is given by the formula 

y'-I (Y~i) Y>h~1 

Y„. = ratio of specific heats for moisture. 
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frames 

Y 

i 

Velocity oT 
sound at O*"!! 

HfJiuiii 

Kit) 

071 nict.ies 

Arjron 

1 (if) 


Oxy^pii 

1 42 

‘ m :> 

Water 

1 

ItU 

Air 

rio 


Ilydro^erj . 

1 40 

iLMilO „ 

Nitrof^cn 

1 10 

377 ti 


Wave Propagation in the Troposphere. 

AHSiiniiiig (iifit the tcniperatuic and pressure vary ;ucording to 
eqiis. (1) and (3), we shall now derive the equation of wave motion 
for plane wmves. Let the wave travel vertically upwards along the 
positive direction of ^ axis with origin on the surface of the earth; 
p represents the variable ])ressure at any height w’^hen the wave passes 
through the point, and ? is the displacement of air particles, then 



z 

Fig. S. 


Since Fi=j)-j)«, Fa= | (jj+ - gp\ (h | 


und _y7)o 


dx 


(7) 
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Wo obtain 


d? 


ypo d'^ d^ 

p, rf«* dx 


i.e., 


d*l 

de 


V'" jJ- 


Yfi' 


dl 

dx 


(81 


... (») 


Assuming | a c'o* and taking (lie help of (1) wo find 

Co* 4a*| = 0 . 

Writing T= (I -p*), q=yl(y—l), k=2nl'k 
7.“Wave length on the .surface of the earth, aiui 
w = (g—1), and /ci ^ = wc transform (10) 

in the form. 

r/T* X dx X 

In order to obtain tlie above equation in a standard 


( 10 ) 


( 11 ) 


form, we 


write 5 = (oT-n/ 2 ^ then (11) becomes 

rf*co 1 dti) tki^ 

rfT* ^ X 7rt I t 



( 0 = 0 




which can be solved by writing 

X=2ki d~ 

when (12) takes the well-known form 


d\o 1 
ijX ‘ ^ X 


d(o 

dX 


+ (i~ (0=0 


Since x is lai’ge, the solution of (13) is given by 


(o=C()c'V'v^X •*, wlu'ro 
, (l-4«*l (1-lw*) (3*-4/r) \ 

i-8*x 1 . 2 . (8»:x)* ■ I 


(lil) 


Hence neglecting small terms we get 

(V* + (1—P*)l} 

( 1 -P*) 0 ”+** 

Since (« + i)->3, we write down 


1 = 0 (-^1-]^ cos I of+ *— (l-p*)“ I 

.~Ti--pl)y . 


(14) 


From (14) we find at once that the amplitude of vibration of air 
particles increases as we ascend high up in the troposphere. The 
F.80 
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wave velo(?ity can be calculated from the consideration that 

A/’-O, wliere/’=ff/+(1 —(is:)' 

P 

Iienco Co (1—P*)' ••• ... ... ... (15) 

a result which could be predicted from equation (1). The wave length 
is found from the consideration that 

A/'=2jt vvhon X alone varies 

i . e , =r Ojt; = At 

(1 ““(iT)' 

1 

wo p:f'l i .0 (1 —p.s)', wliicli 

again comes out the same vvlieri it is calculated from the wave velocity C 
at any height. 

'I’'he specific acoustic; impedance I of the medium is defined by 

I — ilL 

I 

hence 1= To (l-ps 3 fl + :} —... ... (1(5) 

^ (I-Px)*' J 

where I ^ is the impedance on the surface of the earth. Thus 
we find that the impedance diminishes rapidly as z increases. The 
second term of (1(5) indicates that the pressure has a component which 

is out of phase with the velocity of air particles by .i and this term 

increases with z. 

The flow of energy per second per unit area is given by8p | 
averaged over a (*omplete period. 'I’his on evaluation with the help 
of (7) and (14) comes out 

B= ... ... ... (17) 

where is the disphu-ement of air particles on the .surface of 
the earth. Equation (17) shows that in the case of an atmosphere with 
a vert i(;al fall of temperature and density, the propagation of energy 
of sound waves remains constant though the impedance diminishes. 
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Wave Propagation in an Isothermal Atmosphere (Stratosphere). 

The equation of wave motion in tlie stratosphere can he obtained 
from ( 0 ) by writing (\.2 = YliT», a«d the new equation is 


-H ... ••• (18) 

(h“ dx 

The suffix .<f refei’s to the values at the Tropopause, and J 3 - 11 . 
Assume then 


2w = H±'v/li*-4At»‘'' 


f hnn 


/ fl* \ 

2m=H±2i h ( 1-g^; 

... (10) 

I'licroforo 5 = •- 

.. (20) 

where /r,' =h ^ 1 2 ] 



'I'he wave velocity is not entirely independent of wave length, 
hence there is some dispersion in the isothermal regioxi. The ampii 
tude of vihration, however, increases with z. The transmission of 
energy per unit area per second is found to be 


E=i a e 


E comes out to be 




«: c”', and p <x e'”-'. 


• .. ... 121 ) 

Thus here also the amount of energy propagated at any height is 
the same as at the tropopause. The impedtuice however is found to he 
diminishing with z, since 


l = l.e-''-{ 


i+»:iJ 1 
•JL 1 


... ( 22 ) 


In this case also pressure has a component which is out of phase 
with the velocity of air particles by 90“. 

Schrodiuger has calculated the loss of energy in the case of plane 
waves due to damping on account of heat conduction and viscosity 
with the help of liayleigh’s formula in the above case. If E represents 
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the energy at any height z, and Eg, at the tropopause then E = E, e 
where Dz represents the damping. And Dz is given by 


- D* 


1). “’'’l j.i .(23) 

I Y 3 /> J 


Y ; 3 

q = theniiometric conductivity = '20f)C+/. 
c+ = moan square velocity of air particles. 

/ =nican free path of a molecule. 

- 1„ e"', 4 ~ the same at atmospheric pressure = '959 x 10“^. 


Thus 


J-=-285c+ Z; y= 1'4, c+ =0. ./ '^ • 

p ' Y 


Ds= I 


(Y*" 1) X ■.')03V3 l„ , Kijt* x ’21 


Vi 


X ■28.'iy' 3 1 

3 V 7 1 


Uz 


V in ■I’ 

= {8'30+2r74} 


= ... ... ... .. ... r:-^4) 

V 

l'’or a stretch of 1 kilometre at any height 2 


H 

Where J)= . 

X* 

or 

hence 


_nx*_ 

30~1 


= e 


Hz 


(25) 


z ~ 


1 

H 



X + log 


h)g_c 1 

301 J 


(26) 


For various values of =-99, 9, OOl, Schrodinger has plotted 
graphs showing the relation between wave length and height for the 
values of total damping. These are shown in Fig. (4). 

It is evident from the set of curves (p. 237) that for the same ex¬ 
tinction the longer waves reach a greater height z, than shorter ones. 
The conclusion is drawn that long waves can reach upper atmospheres. 


Passage of Sound Waves through Rarefied Atmospheres. 

The objection raised by Schmidt whether it is possible for the 
sound waves to reach upper atmospheres on account of their rarefied 
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condition, can now be discussed in the light of the results obtained in 
the last section. The pressure at the heights supposed to be reached 

km 



4. 

by sound wavc.s is of the order of 10“'«/;//at 50 km., and it becomes 
difficult to believe that sound waves can transmit suflicient amount of 
energy for it.s onward progression. It might be supposed that in the 
])as8age of waves from layer to layer of variable density a great deal 
of energy would be reflected, but Lord Itayleigb has shown that reflec¬ 
tion is feeble if the transition of the medium is slow. Collected 
Works, Vol. I, p. 900. He writes “ Admitting that reflection is due 
to suddenness of transition, we have still to enquire what degree of 
suddenness is requisite for reflection. It is not difficult to see that the 
quantity with which we are concerned is the thickness of the transi¬ 
tional layer—whether it is comjiarable to the wavelength.” So that 
when the transition is slow there is but little reflection; when however 
the wavelength is large in comparison to the transitional layer, there 
is copious reflection. “If we consider waves with a period of 
we notice that the wavelength is of the order of JfO metres. The 
waves pass obliquely through the atmosphere so that the height 
interval is never greater than 10 metres; the normal change of tempera¬ 
ture in such an interval is OG^C and the charge of velocity is only 1 
part in 10,000. The condition for propagation without reflet^tion is 
therefore satisfied. 

But the main question is whether wave motion is possible in a 
rarefied atmosphere. I’he condition for progression of waves is that 
the acoustic impedance of the medium should have a finite value. If 
the impedance at any point becomes infinite reflection results; if it 
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becomes zero, then again reflection takes place with a change of sign, 
and in this kind of reflection the question of suddenness comes in. 
If on the other hand we have a medium of very low impedance our 
enquiry is whether wave motion is possible in such a medium. If the 
inifiedance is zero, no wave motion can he produced. But in the case 
under consideration, the impedances of the two different types of upper 
atmospheres are given by (Id) and (22), they are not zero, but very 
small; we have no definite information about the smallness of the 
impedance of the medium at which wave motion vanishes. What 
happens in the present case is that the small increase of pressure that 
results from the wave motion is overbalanced by the increased velocity 
of air particles, so that the energy transmitted per unit area per second 
on the average is practically the same for each layer in the upper 
atmospheres. Thus as the waves travel through rarefied layers of air 
the same amount of energy is carried forward, and after reflection 
is returned to the earth. 

The Path of a Sound Ray in Upper Atmospheres. 

Let CB represent the surface of the earth, and a ray of sound 
starts from C' and proceeds along CP, the time taken to reach a given 



point P is given by 


i^eiitre of earth 

Fig. f). 

ids 


(27) 


where ds is an element of the ray, and c is the velocity of sound at any 
height z. The actual path is one that makes the time shortest possible, 
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i.e., the integral (27) must have a minimum value. In terms of polar 
co-ordinates r, 0 , measured from the centre of the earth, we have 

'“f-M©’-"*-’} . 

Writing .v for the integrand, and/>= -- we must have 


Sineo .9=/* (rp), wo havo 

The second term vanishes at both limits and P since hr is small 
and we get therefore 


/ {r.- (I;)} 


Thoreforo, 


ds 

dr 


= .9 . 

do \dp/ 


And this can be integrated in the form 
d<t 

+p, where p is a constant independent of r and On 
substituting the value of s and simplifying, we find 



(10 , 
Since r - =cos e, we iiiuJ 
(h 


(29) 


r cos e 




Tj COS C] 


7’2 COS €2 
C 2 


constant 


Since ri=Ho + r 


llo since r is 


small, the above result loads to the law of refraction, viz., 


(30) 


—^—=V (oons(anf) ... ... ... ( 31 ) 

cos^ ' 

where V represents the velocity of sound in the region where the 
ray becomes parallel to the surface of the earth. This velocity is called 
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the “ characteristic velocity ” of the ray. The law can also be deduced 
in the following manner:— 

Lot A B represent the wave front at any time t, and A'Ji' at i +8 
so that OM = 0. the radius of curvature of the ray. 


Fig. 6 . 



o 



Again sinoe 
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we find 


flC 

dz 


oos^ 


ds 

do 


dx 

sifj e de 


Hen(*e -— = \" (oon:-:t) the same us ( 31 ). 
oos^ 

From Fi.LT, hS) we observe (hat 

dx . , dx 

= SID/?, and • — cos/>. 

f/s as 

1 dx . 

heiH‘(‘ , ~ (ml r. 

dx 

r/i 

'riieradoi e r = i coi e dx 

,I o 

wliere k r(*[)reH(‘iiis the hoi.i^lit renclied by tlu' ray 


tlier d! 


^ 11 + \' 

re) 'dx I 


and tliis can also he written in tlu^ form 


dt 


dx 

c o.oi-c 


<u)t c dx 
c ooe 


y sin e. 00^ e 




Therefore T = 


r 


dx. 

V sin/?. 


cose 


Effect of Wind. 

We sliull now consider the effect of wind in modifying the course 
of a 1 ‘ay. We assume wind along horizontal directions only and I hat 




its velocity depends upon the height above the surface of the earth of 
the point under consideration, 

K. 31 
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Let AB represent the wave front Fig. (7) at time t, and A'B' at t +f>/, 
so that MM is the distance travelled by the wave along the wave 
normal reaching the point S from which place it is carried horizontally 
by the wind along M'M" = reaching the point M'\ The path of 
the ray is MM". Similarly, A' and B' represent the jiosition of A and 
B after an interval 8 L It is found at once that the velocity along the 
wave normal is 


c„ = r+m oos p„ ... ... .. ... (3.T 

where (?„ is the angle made by the wave normal with the horizontal, 
and (0 the wind velocity. 

If o' be the radius of curvature of the wave normal, it is given 
by 

o'= - , - (34) 

dcn Sin e,, de„ 

V oos Bu 

vide (32). Therefore 

dc,t _ sin 

Cn OOS Bn 

—— rr: y' ooDstant 
cos e„ 


+ (0 = -(Oo rr v 

nos oos Bo 

See Barton’s Text-Book of Sound, page 101. 
Further 


c.v = y ^ o)'** *f 2c(o oos e„ 

= cos Cs + —CO' sin^ 

where is tlic angle made hy tlie ray with the horizontal. 
Also 

c sin fft ~ Cs sin 

(0 

not Bs = cot - 

c sm 


And 0 ;)l. (f?,, — 0 .. ) = f!ot 

sin B„ 

From Fig. (H) we see 

dx,f =r„ oos B,i di 
(hu =r„ sin e„ dt 

Thus for the wave normal omitting suffix n 

dx _ cos 

dz ^ j 13 j.) a _ 3 ^2, 13 ^ -f sin ^ 


r35) 


(36) 


tt« 


(37) 
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Since cos p = , , where A'= - - 

(A — (oj cos eo 

,, A'- 10 I + Bit , „ _ 0 )., a 

lienee ^ = -* whore B-fi— cos^„ 

c cos e„ ‘ r„ 

c = Co (1 —and co = co„ (l-f a^). 

cos c _ _ 

From (37) we ^ct x— ( v'2B0 +sin sine,,) 


which becoini 




when 


(37.1) 


(38) 


For the ray dxs.~(c cos e+io) r//, 

nnd disregarding* the diflerence between r„ and e... 

dz:t = c sin c dt 

f;cos/2-fio , , 

1 licro:oro ■ = . (ray) 

dz c sin 1? 

Substituting the A'alues of c, co&e, etc., in terms of fy, cosf,„ we get 

dx ft^+jw/c) (1+Bs) 

1 


COS eo 




».e 


v' 2 B 0 + .'-in'*e« c sj 1+Ba;* (i — ——bs)“. coK^ft, 

dr C»s fe, 

’ (iz + sin 


(381) 


+ _ [ l + (a+li)sl 

I Cu Co ly i:iB;-rCOS 


Hence 

X 


oosc„ , - . X J. i 1 fa 4 g)(sin \ 

= - ^ V 2132; 4- sin-' 'e,, ^sin €„ ) +-i 1—^-“^^rv; ’ -.. ' } 

Co I j 

a/ 2Br Cos^ Co + sin^p„~sin 


X (? 


B cos^ Co 


whicli for Co =0 gives 


3 . =1^ H -^( 1 + - 


... (3il) 


(40i 


wlieie Gi = 1 / ( p — 



Fij:. 0. 

These formulae are due to Emden Meteorologische Zeitserhrift, 
Vol. 35, p. 29 (1918). 
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Pig. 9 shows the sound rays for a source situated at a certain 
height. 4'he rays have been drawn on the supposition that the 
temperature decreases upwards, and when no wind prevails. 



l-'i;;-. 10. 

Wind iiicrensinj' upwaid.'f. 

Fig. (10) shows the rays when the same tempera ure gradient 
prevails with a wind from right to left increasing upwards. The 
occurrence of a silent zone in the right is to be noted. Audibility is 
therefore greater in the direction of the wind than in the opposite 
direction. Fig. (1.1) illustrates a specific case given liy Eniden in 
which we find the source is situated on the surface of the earth, and 
two rays have been drawn which start horizontally. 



Fig. It. 

Wind is travelling from left to right. It is assumed in the above 
e.xample that wind is still up to 37 km., and then it increases by 
4 metres per kilometres of ascent, i.e., u)oa=4xi0'\ Temperature of 

earth is taken to be 21^0, i.e., p = .wliile -j' - - (;2xi()-2 

metres. The ray which starts horizontally makes an angle of 85-04° 
with the vertical on reaching a height of -37 km., and then it begins to 
turn round and reach a maximum height of 3-37 from the earth's 
surface; and then it is returned back reaching the surface at a distance 
of 159 km. 


Since T„ = 294, C„ = 342 metres, 
t: at. -37 ion. 0--342 (l 

i.e., C =341 metres. 
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By equation (35) (!Ose = 341/342= i>‘J0. 
Therefore <? = 5°. 


It - (i— 'ilOG vide ronuuia (37) 


= -rL!‘ixlO-o. 


4x !()- ’ X it|Mi 

311 


At the inaxiinum readied lionce l*v (38.1) 

dx 

I + Bs = cos Ci„ ft, = 0 ° 

1-12X10-S x*=-i)<)61 
3; = 3'0 km. 

Total height=3-0 +-37 = 337 kin. 

1’he distance .r, travelled by the ray in the still atmosphere in the 
time it reaches the height of -37 kni., i,s by (40) S O km., and the 
distance .r-., covered by the ray during the intei-val it reaches its maxi¬ 
mum height, is given by (39) remembering e„ = 5'"’, x.. is found to be 
70-8 km. 

Hence, the total distance covered by the ray when the rav readies 
the surfacie of the earth is 2(8-6+ 70-8) = 159 km. 

(Uise i?.— Wind velocity increases from the surface of the earth to 
a height of -905 km., and then it diminishes. 


B = 


cooa 


g=-'30xl0- 
1 1 


3 

) 


2 X ‘10,000. 


1 

4‘70 


up to 905 km. 


The ray which reaches the height of -905 km. makes an angle of 
87-7° with the vertical; rays which make smaller angles than 87-7° 
with the vertical are i-efracted away from the earth, and they never 
reach the .surface of the earth. All the rays starting with an iiic-lina- 
tion lying between 87-7° and 90° with (he vcrticial, rise up and aic 
returned bac-k to the surface of the earth. The horizontal distance 
covered by the trajectory is 90 km. for the last ray, r'iz., the one start¬ 
ing with an inclination of 87-7°. 

On the side against the wind the ray which starts horizontally makes 
an angle of 81-55° with the vertical on reaching a height of -905 km., 
and during this time it has travelled a horizontal distance of 12-3 km. 
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Jbeyond 905 kui. 


dl' 

dh 


•365, P 


1 

2x75,660 


and cuoa 


305 ■ 


i'he maximum height reached by the ray starting with an 
inclination of 81-55° is found to be 3-3 km. from that point, while the 



horizontal distance covered is 45 km. 'I'lius maximum height from 
the surface of the earth is 4-21 and the total distance travelled 
horizontally is 2(12-3 + 45) = 114-6 km. The portion shaded in the 
diagrams shows zones of silence. 

Evaluation of A and Z,,,,,* 

Now we are in a position to determine the total horizontal distance 
travelled by a ray. In the troposphere we have to use (32-1), viz., 

X = I Cut eds^ which with the liClp of (37*1) jielcLs 

jeo 

1 f . . 1 

Xi = p— cos fo I fin e—SHI | 

in the absence of the wind. 

In the stratosphere 

x-t = hg oot Cg 

where hg is the extension of the isothermal region. 

‘ Taking T,. = 2‘)0°A, T =220°A 

C„ = 340, ('g =296, and height of tropopause 10 km. ;we 

find = when z is expressed in kilometres. 
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!?»(] 

cos. 3 ^^, cos.« 
= 10 Um. 


COS f»o 

sin t’o 

e 

sin e 

2xi 

i I 

: i 

2 (xi + 0 : 2 ) 

*98 

•198 

j 

31”-30' 

T)22 

r)l 0 km. 

! i 

32'8 ! 

83*8 km. 

•9(5 

‘310 

33’-24' 

•550 

38^(i 

; 30-2 

G8'8 

•90 1 

■431 

38"-4*2' 

025 

32(5 

i 2r)'0 1 

. i 

57*0 


A a=(A?i 4 a?2 + '''‘;i)- lienee when (I’l -1 •*:.) 111*0 ealeuliited and a is 
observed on the earth a- can be found. 

Estimate of the height of the trajectory above the isothermal 
region by Wiechert’s method:— 

'J’he method depends upon the use of Abelian transformation of an 
integral et|uation which is also used in the evaluation of the velocity 
of seismic waves inside the earth’s surface, and the following ac(!ount 
is an adaptation of the method found in Jeffry’s Book “ J’he Eart h,’’ and 
Bateman's paper Philosophical Magazine, V’ol. 19, p. 57(1 (1910) in the 
absence of the Wiechert’s paper which could not be available to the 
author. 

Our object is to determine tlie maximum height rcai hed by a 
sound ray above the isothermal region when A and the initial value 
of is known; in the isothermal region, the ordinary formulae (89) and 
(40) arc used, while is calculated from the observed measurement of 
A as mentioned before. 


From (29) we finej 


*•= + ,./ ll 




6 - ± 



pdr 





(41) 


Referring to Fig. (5) we observe that the ray moves upwards, 
hence drjdo is positive. We must therefore take the positive value for 
the integral (41). When the ray becomes parallel to the surface 

dr 

of the earth --— =0 and r=pc, where c means the velocity of sound for 
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tlie pailicTilar value of r. Tf X represents the corresponding value of 
f) as measured from the upper limit of the isothermal region at which 
point r has a value then 

/»p<’ 


p ilr 




Ri 




(42) 


Writing = oqn. (4‘2) lu^ootnos 
x=j»/ 

J d\\ Vv'-p 

Ul/C-s 


r(p)=pf 


(I , (t\\ 

U,/r- 


... m) 


The above integral er|uation has l)eeu solved hy Hat email, and his 
result is 


^/t| K r/i] .( V 


Ifi/rs 


, r 2 f 1 dp 

y. e., log,, =-/ 

i' l kJ \/ - v* 

Ri/rs 

Or integTating by parts we find 

'■ =T(xc,w,-‘'’y”’ 

3t ['• 1) ' Hi 


,0. 


- I MBh j 




(44) 


. . (4r)) 

The first term is zero at both limits, since at the upper limit 

cos/i-^- = 0 wlien and again at tlu^ lower limit wlien p— Ui/r*, 

the inclination e of the ray at this region is zero, i.p., it is parallel to 
earth's surface, and for this ray •/ = 0. Thus the above integral 
reduces to 


log^-=-l oos/r ' -P-,7X 

n 1 n J o )] 

Here p is the variable, and its value is 

_ r cofie Hi cose« , . 

P= ---= -- by (30) 

^ ft i 


(1(5' 
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While 11 = - where >• represents the specific value of the radius 

vectoi’ of tlie ray which has become jiarallel to the earth’s surface at 
the particular height, v is therefore zero. And for this ray 

»• R, 


I)V 


Where PxA if^ the inclination of the ray at. the upper boundary of 
the isothermal region. 

■;) _ nosv« 


l liiMcfort' = ' ' " - 

1| 


wlif-re 


, (If,-(-/<) 2 1 /■ ,A 

los ^ 2 (U,+“//)] 

A .V ~ I Z\ X j*.*) 1 , and f/ “Cos// " ' ^ - 

I “ I ooSf».vZ 

1 /*A 

Thus//-: -L./ 

n 


<7 = 


/ 2' 

C.osh 9 ^ [ 1 + I j 

f 

< oof 


oos«?.s'A 




} 


Hence /?= - f i/A -J co.'c. — i 

:tco,«csA Jo t ) 


(47) 


Tf i represent the angle which a ray makes with the vertical, 
then (47) can be written in the form 


// = 

Ex a in pi 0 ;— 

- PrfA { sin i , - 

ThUIo (2) 

sin 


(47 1) 

Station 

Akin. 

t sec 

6iff. A 

1 

t 

1 

1 

i — 

sin to 

lieinersdrf 

201 

702 


i 

i 

1 


Eoda olierburn 

' 208 

721 


I 

1 


Gottingen 

217) 

736 

i 

Tf) 

2-20 

ro 

Barnburg 

1 283 

940 




Rotlenburg 

j 358 

1142 

75 

202 

915 
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Table 3 


A krn. ; 

sin \ 

1 

sin «*s 

1 

2 (a-, + 2 - 2 ) 

X 9 km. 

208 

*98 

•85 

60 

142 

283 

*96 

•83 

58 

225 

1 

358 

•90 

‘78 

48 

! 

1 310 


'I'able 4 



0 

142 I 

i 

225 

i 

310 

sin 

i 

1 

i 

i 

1 

•83 

..i 

•78 


sin ^= 78 


As 

sin is 

sin is —sin i^ A 

(sin i„ —sin is A)d 

0 

> 

’22 

•47 

142 

1 

07 

•26 

225 

83 i 

05 

•22 

310 

1 

78 

•00 i 

1 

•00 


Since c = Ci 5 / 8 in i„ =344/ 90 

= 882 metres 

Total height of the ray = 12+ 491 
= 57 kill. 

Meiser's Scheme for the Determination of Azimuth and Angle of 
Incidence. 

The scheme proposed by Meiser Zeitsfur Geoph, Vol. 3, p. 287 
(1927) to determine both the angle of incidence and azimuth will now 
be described : If x, y, z be the coordinates of one point, and the line 
joining the origin and the above point makes angles a p. y re^ect- 
ively with x, y and z axes, and t =T - T,,—the time of transit of the 
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sound wave between the point under consideration and the origin, 
then 

X cos 0 + 3 / cos (i + * cos y=C!o (T—To) 


Station. Coordinates time. 

P« 0 0 0 To 

Pi J-i 0 T, 


Pjt Vi *2 'I'l- 

a -1 cos Oi + 3i cos Y = Oo (Ti —To) = Ai 
Ti cos Oj+ 2/2008 P + S* cos Y~(T 2 ~To^ Co 



(48) 


Since the wave normal makes the same angle at the three stations with 
the x, y, and z axes : 


Also, COS" a+ 008 " p + oos* y~1 

If i be the angle with the vertical then 
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Sound Ranging at Woolwich. 

Professor Whipple was able to organise sound ranging stations 
round Woolwich to a distance of about 250 km. Signals were broad- 
(^ast before the explosion. In the beginning 1(5" guns were used, but 
later on it was found that even waves ])roduc‘ed by 4." guns could be 
recoi'ded by hot wire microphones. 

Time Na^rk 


13k7m. !5s. T^lsec. 752 r,ec. 



Section of Microphone Record: 3 Microphones, 

Time of P».S5^^^e to l^.icrophone A 751 &ec. 

Intervi^ls between Microphones, AB « 51 sec., AC‘»!‘02 sec. 



La.y Out of St&tion Cefn IVertic^l becLion). 

Dip of CA = a —3i*. Velocity of Sound e^t 295*A “V *^343 9 m/s. 

\ *(K -* I9i“, 

16*, w e v.scc .i. - 358 m/i. 

Kif!. (14) 

Plate (1) shows the record at Gafin Mably on June 17 (15)30) of 
explosions from Woolwich. In order to get the characteristic velocity 
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the following procedure was adopted. Three microphones were placed 
at three stations A, B and C such that the distances AB, BC are very 
nearly equal. Fig. (14) shows the arrangement. The waves reached 
the microphones in the order A, B and C, and the intervals between 
the receptions at A and B, B and C’ were equal. In the vertical section 
a sound ray is drawn perpendicular to the wave front. The inclina¬ 
tion of the I’ay is found out by comparing the distance between the 
microphones with the distance travelled by the wave front in the time 
between the receptions, allowance being made for the dip of the line 
between the microphones. In the present case 

('„ = 343-9 metres, dip of CA = 3^-°. 

CA=372 metres. 


Sinr.o cos (e + = 


C„ At 
CA 


at. 0 and A. 


whore A/is thetimo interval between the reception 


cos (c+a) = 


34 8 !> X 102 
372 ‘ 


=•((426 


Thus c-fa=lfr-"30', and e =1(5”. 

And the charaoteristic velocity V= c„ sec c =3.')8. 

Professor Whipple has plotted a (diart of ‘ delays ’ of the waves 
recorded at different times and seasons. The ‘ delay ’ is the twice 
difference between the actual time of reception and the time that a 
direct wave from the source would take to reach the point. The 
latter time is calculated on the basis of sound velocity 3 secs, for 
1 km. For example, if a wave takes 761 seconds to reach a station 
which is at a distance of 222-5 km. from Woolwich then the delay 
is 94 seconds. From the chart Fig. 15 it will be observed that the 
differences between the times taken by the waves to travel in different 
directions are small. The excess observations in July is due In part 
to the greater number of opportunities. There is a tendency for the 
time of passage to be least in July and considerably greater in April 
and September. The small number of crosses in the third panel shows 
how rarely waves travelling to N.N.W. come to ground at Nottingham, 
183 km. from Woolwich. 

The Height of a Trajectory. 

We have observed that the characteristic velocity V can be 
calculated provided the angle of descent is known. When wind is 
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present at higher atmosphere it lias to he taken into account. In fact 
the formula (35) has to he used. Tiie cliaracteri.stic velocities found 
by Whipple are mostly about 350 m/s, about 10 m/s greater than the 
velocity of sound at the temperatures which prevail near the ground 
in summer. On some occasions Whipple obtained so l.'igh values as 
420 m/s corresjwnding to an angle of descent of 35'^ which he attri¬ 
butes to very strong wind aloft, otherwise it must be supposed “ that 
the temperature at some height will be near 440”A or 70° aliove lioiling 
point of water.” 




Fig. 10 

In order to calculate the height Whipple worked out the shape of 
the trajectory of a sound ray according to the law of refraction up to 
the height sometimes exceeding 20 km. 
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Advantage has Iseen taken of the meteorological information 
regarding temperature, and wind. Above this height the temperature 
jemains constant (stratospliere), and we know from the records of other 
soundings that thei-e is not likely any great increase of temperature for 
a considerable distance above this limit (12 km.) The simplest assump¬ 
tion is to :— 

(1) neglect the upper winds 

(2) to assume that there is at some height or other, a transition 
from conslaiH leiajjeraliiie to a steady gradient of temperature 
(Whipple). 

Fig. (16) has been drawn to illustrate a. simple case. The following 
data are assumed : 

The time of passage over a distance 208 km. is 720 sec’onds. The 
angle of descent is 11-5'^’; the temperature of ground level is 295”A, 
while the height of tropopansc is taken to be 12 km. 1'he temperature 
falls uniformly in the troi)Osphere, and the temperature of the 
sti'atosphere Iwundary (lower) is 220°A. 

'Pile characteristic velocity comes out 
V:-344xsec‘. 11-5° 

= 351 m/s. 

Tlie ray from the ground level to the stratosphere boundary is 
convex to the surface of the earth. From the stratosphere boundary the 
ray will become .straight, and will bend, ?.e., become com^ave to the 
surface of the earth, at some unknown height when the velocity of 
sound begins to increase. Whipple considers two extreme cases, mz: 

(1) Sudden reflection at a point T, and (2) that the region 
of constant temperature is of small dejith and that the velocity 
of sound increases from 12 km. upwards uniformly. The 
ray follows the curve AJR. The times for the trajectories 
OATRZ and OAJBZ are found to be 786 sec. and 667 sec. 
respectively. Now the actual time is 720 secs. Whipple makes a 
compromise to estimate the height of P, the transition from the straight 
to the curved part of the ray. With P at 33 km. and K at 44 km., 
the time of passage along the trajectories Q.APQBZ has the desired 
value of 720 sec. By such calculations Whipple finds that in summer 
the height of the air wave is a little over 40 km. A composite diagram 
showing several trajectories shows that the inner boundary of 





Vijr. IS.—Tlic vclority oi IniiisinissioTi of air wavos of (•('rtain hoights and tho 
(*orn‘siH)ncliiijr aiiparont UaiifKiratiirf*. 
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the abnormal reception is sliaip: see Fig. (17). Fig. shows the animal 
variation of temperatures at 40, 45, 50 and 55 km. lieiglits al«)ve the 
earlli'.s surface as calculated liy the metliod e.K])lained above. It will 



he seen that (lie velocity of sound travelling westwanl in duly at a 
height of 40 km. i.s greater by dO m/s than the velocity in Septemljer. 
Fhe same remark applies to the velo(-ities at 45 km. but to obtain a 
delinite conclusion, the velocity variations in different directions should 
he studied, and then the effects of wijid can lx* elimimited 

I'iff. tS 

The Oldebrock explosions Latitude. 52 ' 54' 

],ongitude. O' Fast. 

'I'he inlcM'iialional commission for the investigations oi llie upjK*r 



atmospheres organised a series of explosions at Oldebrock (Holland) in 
winter. Explosions were i-ecorded hy iindographs at 21 diffeTent places 

F, 8a 
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raiiging from 100 km. to 419 km. distant from Oldebrock, of which 
twelve stations were installed at intervals of 10 kin. in line to the 
east of Oldebrock, and the more distant ones were the Institute of 
Jena, Meteorologistic Magnetisehe (J'sei-vatorium, I’otsdam, Aerorau- 
tische Observatcrnra, Lindenburg, and Oeograpbysipali.sche Institute, 
Gottengen, etc. The explosions were tinieil 7 li. 0 m. and 7 h. 00 m. 
Plate (11) gives a picture of (he record of .sound pulses. It will lie 
.seen tliat three pulses are recognised, maiked a. h and c in the picture. 
At the two nearest .stations only the noianal wave was recorded, and 
in the case the stations where the anomalous wave arrived, the time 
arrivals are plotted again.st distance. Zeits fu Geo. I’hy.. p. 

,J.s’ anticipfited the ntit(iiii<i .‘ftiti ioiin in Knahutd did not 

receive the waves. The following table gives (he difference A between 
tlie di.stances of two stations and T. the diiTerence of time arrivals 
of the anomalous wave. 


Stations 

-- 

iliait'iMlot) 

km. 

time 

Sw.', 

Niewodde Herringiiausen 


667 

16'8 

Herringhansen -Varl 


18’6l 

481 

Varl —■ Tonnonheide 


»7:{ ; 

263 

Tounenhoido—Miri(l<*norwald 


8'86 

24-1 

Mindoncrwald—Potershageri 


10-75 

30-4 

1 *etorshagon—Niedornwohrpn 


1L>18 

347 

Niedernwohron—Olitonsen 


1119 

33'2 


Tlie delay of the waves w'as compared to the standard time of one 
second per 336 metres. It was found that the ‘ delay ’ was 75 sec. at 
the nearest station at 148 km., and fell ofl‘ to fil setc at the ninth 
station 226-5 km. The falling off of the delay with increasing distance 
means tlie decrease of the characteristic velocity V. hence the waves 
arriving at the nearest stations must have come from a steep trajectory 
as compared to flat ones for the more distant stations. The records 
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at the more distant stations were also of great interest. At (lottingen 
289 km., the ordinary anomalous wave with a delay of 60 sec. was 
followed after 105 sec. by a reflected wa\e. At .Potsdam the ordinary 
anomalous wave was not recorded; but the reflected anoinalou.'^ wa.s 
followed after an interval of 100 sec. by a twice reflected wave. In 
these cases the recorded times are consistent with the hypothesis that 
the wave w^as reflected from the ground let ween their passages through 
the upper atmosftheres. 'I’tiis phenomena has been observed many 
times in (Jermany, for instance dtiterhog explosion, December 9, 1928 — 
recorded at Konigsherg 578 km. 

ICvaliiation of the angle of descent ; 

'I’he formula used is the same as mentioned before, m,, 

r 

cos e —-r- 

Acoh a 

where u is .seilicher Einfallswinkel. and {'„ is the velocity on the sur¬ 
face of the earth. f’„ 201 / 276 = 333-6, 3 C being the tempera¬ 
ture of the surface of the earth, 

(X —5®, oo.s a= ’00() 


Si at ions 

r 

! A from 01 debrook 

1 

Horrinijluuiscn 


■ 1 

i iril '9 km. 

Varl 

27°-40' 

i 173 ti'i 

TouneDhpiclp 

2E- ■){)' 

183'06 

Mindenerwald 

24'-0 

191 70 

Fetersha^en 

18'-15' 

902'40 

Niedernwohren 

17'-0 

; 214-44 

Otlensen 

4 —0 

1 225-.'>3 


On the day of Oldebrock explosions there were two good balloon 
soundings at Lindenburg; wdth the aid of these Dr. Duckert prepared 
a table of temperatures and wind velocities up to a height of 19 km. 
He estimated that at the height of 19 km. wind had a component of 
17 m/s from the w^est, and it was the same down to about 13 km., and 
then it diminished regularly. With the help of these data Duckert 
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prepared a table of velocities of sound towards east and west respective¬ 
ly. rig. 19 shows A and time T of difl'ercnt stations while Fig. 20 
shows the actual velocity of sound at difl'ercnt heights unaft'ected by 
wind. 

Monsoon Winds in the Upper Atmospheres. 

It has been mentioned Itefore that there is a great difl'erence in 
the audibility of sound between summer and winter conditions. 'I'he 
seasons at Avhich sound is better heard at great distances, are summer 
for western countries Avhile audiliility is good in the east during winter. 


Hohe 



It has been realised that this must Ik* due to the Avind at the heights 
Avhere sound is returned to the earth. During summer there must be 
east wind, and during winter west wind must preA^ail. Whipple has 
suggested that the east Geostropic wind reaches a maximum velocity of 
18-m/sc in June, and in winter the west wind reaches a maximum of 
22 in/se in January. These refer to heights of 20 km. 'I'here may 
be some relation between ozone content and these winds since the 
former attains a maximum value in June and July. 
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THE FACTORIES WHICH CONTROL OUR LIVES 

By Mr. K. P. Chatter,ii, M.8c., 

1'he nctivitio.s of the Ixxly are mostly governed not only liv the 
nervous system, hnl also by various chemical agencies. In man. the 
nervous system is the chief means, hut chemical agencies (h) not play 
any inferior ])art. 'I’hese chemical agencies are elaborated in certain 
factories in the body, which are called glands. 

Anatomically and ^physiologically, many striiclnies in onr b(»dies 
are named as glands. Some of them ai'c only too welknown to ns, as 
for example, the liall like things that ap|)ear in the neik, in the aian 
pit and in the groin, the well known swellings round the face in a 
case of mumps and the little lumps that appear in the neck in scrofula 
and in certain forms of tuberculosis. (Jlands have definite chemical 
functions. 'I'hey are organs which manufacture out of the materials 
su|)p1ied to them by the blood, various t-hemical substances, and these 
they secrete. Most of the glands have tubes or dinTs, through which 
the secretion is conveyed to .some definite place, either to the surface 
of the body or to various infernal organs, such as the stomach, the 
intestines, the bladder, etc. Sucb glands are said to be ducted glands, 
some examples of which are the .sweat glands, the tear glands, the 
salivary glands, the gastric glands, etc. 

There are glands, however, which have no ducts. Pntd recently 
tfiese used to be regarded as functionless and therefoi-e u.seless vestiges 
of unknown types of organs. It is now lec'ognised that they also 
secrete, not through ducts, but they ])our their juices directly in the 
blood stream which passes through them. 1'his internal secretion 
(called hormone, from a Greek word, meaning ‘ I arouse to activity ') 
is conveyed bv the blood to various organs and tissues, Avhere it exerts 
its influence on their functions. 'I'he name endocrine glands (from a 
Greek Avord. meaning ‘ to separate within ’) is given to these ductless 
glands. 

The thyroid, the parathyroid, the adrenal, the pituitary and the 
pineal glands are .some of those which secrete internally, and the 
pancreas and the gonad glands are some of those which produce both 
internal and external secretions coming from different cells in them. 
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In the early years of the present eentury (1902), Bayliss and 
Starlin" fllVco^•eI•ed that if an extract of certain organs were injected 
in the blood, many other organs wore thrown into activity, as if a 
chemical mcs.<enger was running from one to the other and establish¬ 
ing ('o-ordinalion between them. The name hormone was introduced 
by tlieni for such activating agents as was imagined to be functioning. 
The Avord is used in a slightly differetH .sense tioav, but the change is 
insigninc ant. 

The Iv'rmone. like tlie vitamin, does not contribute gross material 
to the I'odA’. but is nevertheless extremely essenti-al in the functioning 
of our f)rgans. TborTnones .-tiid A’itnmins .seem to have some interrelation 
betAveen them. 

The hormones act as <leterminants of the human make-up. both 
physical and mental. Personality and character are established by 
them: alertnes.s. .snllenness. fear and anger are but functions of their 
activity, (lianti.sm and dAvarlism, leaJiness ami obesity, restlessness 
and indolence—all are uoav attributed to the Avorkings of the factories 
we luiA^e in us. 

Some of the hormones produce immediate effect in the excitation 
and control of specific parts of the bn<lv-macbinery, Avhile others, though 
not producing immediate effect, are ncA'crtheless important factor 
in groAvtb and maintenance. 

The glat)ds may be regarded as forming a hierarchy, all the members 
being intim.ately related to one another. Avith their acthdties nicely 
balanced. Many also .go hy pairs, as aaoII bo seen in the thyroid, the 
parathyroid, the two lobes of the pitnitary and the tAvo parts of the 
suprarenal glands. 

Some of these endocrine glands are easily found and not very 
difficult to be understood. Others are minute, hidden in tissues and 
complex in iheir activity, as. not only multiple types of secretions are 
giA’en by one and the same gland, which in some cases are antagonistic 
to one another, hut also the examination of these secretions is masked 
by lymph and blood. Conclusions, however, are indirectly deduced from 
symptoms, produced hy the partial or complete removal of these glands, 
by transplantations and by inje(!tion into the circulation of substances 
obtained from the various glands. 'I’adpoles, rats and guinea-pigs are 
used before experiments on men are tried. Ascher, working on dogs 
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and Smith on rats, have successfully demonstrated that complete 
cessation of growth will set in, if certain glands are removed. Castration 
is a historical example, which, for bringing certain lemperamental 
effect, has been, by empirical knowledge, brouglil into jiraclice from 
anedent days. 

Knowledge is not only tracing suit various disonlcis of the lK)dy 
to abnormal functioning of these glands, bait is al.so Idrging means to 
cure tliem. by transplantation in .some cases and by ii'gesiion of gland 
extract in otiiers, .and. even, );y feeding in many cases with t.lie desiccated 
gland-ex tracts, where trials have proved that the hormone would iioi 
be de.stroved by the stomaeli-Juice. Organo thetapy is a new method of 
treatment where e.xtracts of various orgaus are used. A few of tliese 
glands and their linu-tions may now be described. 

'file thyroid yhiiul forms a pad over the trachea just below the larynx. 
When .swollen it is easily seen, and hy its almorma! enlargement goiii-e 
is caused. As cpiite a large volume of blood jiasses through it, it has 
great influenee on bodily fumtioiis and is extremely susceptible to the 
activities of other glands. 'I'he tone and health of tlie liody largely 
depends on it. It is like the bellows of the body-furnace, ff it works 
propeidy, the fire of life brightly burns. If it slackens in its duty, all 
the living processes become dulled. It participates in the (•(•iitrol of the 
basic inetal>olic state. It is a wonder bow it inake.-^ all tlie dinei'mce that 
exists between cleverness and idioi'V and Irtween Iseaniy and i.'gliness. 

The overaetivity of this gland is al.so l ad, as. it results in various 
diseases, one of wliieh i.s exoptlialniic goitre, with its ir niifeslaiions oJ 
overtone, giving tremors and quick pulse, lake a furnace again, 
overaetivity brings on restlessness, rapid jiiiise and excessive eonilaislion 
of the cells of the IkkJv, resulting in rapid loss of weight. 

If this gland in the adult is atrophied or if it fails to work properly, 
myxoedema occurs, whilst if it fails so or is absent in children, 
cretinism is brought about. The manifestations in the ioriner are 
thickness of the skin, ob’csity, loss of hair, slowness of speech, depression 
and general loss of mental act ivity, while those in the latter arc dw’arhsm, 
deficient sexual development and idiocy, t’diildren with atropiued 
glands are backward, they need niiu'li sleej) and do not learn easily. 

The thyroid gland has both a functional and developmental 
activity. A tadpole will not metamorphose into a frog, if its thyroid 
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glniiH is fcinovod, Ff. however, it is fed with this gland, it becomes a 
inimite frog far before the usual time. 

Ft is also responsive to sudden demands and emotional disturb¬ 
ances. Tt is thus a hel})er of the adrenal ghind. One of 
the substances produced hv this gland is thyroxine, which 
is an iodine conpiound and has been synthesi.sed, and on which 
its characteristic elTects (Ui metalK)li.sm depend. We liave only J, grain 
of this .substance in our bodies and in the whole year we use only OJ- 
grains. This shows how powerful these hormones ai-e. A dose of one 
milligi-am produces definite effects on tlie oxvgen consumption at rest. 
It is reiilacing the gland extract in curing myxoedema and also of 
cretinism in childivn. 

The fxiniNiiiroitl (fhm/Js consist of four small tis.sue pieces embed 
ded in the thyroid hoily and on the posteidor surface of it. 'Phev are 
in no way connected to the tliyioid glands and in lower animals they are 
at a distance from them. Collip in Ifrio di.scoven'd the internal 
secretion of the parathyroid glands. 

If these glands are removed, violent s|)asms of the muscles, tetany 
and convulsions occair. i^ymiitoms, chiellx’ ot iierv'ous origin, jire 
produced. 

The parathyroids have a controlling etTect on the calcium and the 
phosphorus mclaliolism and al.so on the alkali <d’ the Idood. .\ defeet 
in calcium regulation affects the clothing of the blood. IFiekets and 
osteomalacia are associated with deficiemy of the calcium content of 
blood, and thus this hormone has some relation with the vitamine i). 
Injeition of its extract increases this calcium (content and relieves 
spasms and tetany. 

'I'he tulinnil or the suprn-miol (jlarulx are like small ca|)s over the 
kidneys. 'I'hey are also lavishly .supplied with Fdood and thus their 
influence is also great. I he inner medullary portion is closely connected 
with the sympathetic nerves and is thus e.ssential to life. 'I'he matter 
of the outer ctu-tex has resemblance to vitamin F), lecithin and 
(diolestrol. 

'I'he enlargement of the outer cortex brings on in boys precocious 
development of masculine power. Girls get masculine features, both in 
iKidy and thought, and become fat, coarse-.skinned and hairy. 'I’he 
adult woman feels herself turning into a man. 
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Deficiency of the cortical secretion is said to give rise to Addison’s 
disease which is often fatal. In it, low hlood-pressure, prostration, 
vomiting and increase of body-pigments occur. There is, liowevei’, 
difference of opinion as to the i-ause of lids disease. 

An extract of these glands was found by Oliver and Schafei* in 1H{)5, 
to contain a substance which when injei'led brought a rise of the [ire.ssure 
in arterial blood. ’I'his substance has been traced as pr()duee<1 by the 
inner niedullary portion ami is called adrenalin. The substance has 
since been isolated and .synthesised. 

When the gland .suhstance or when adrenalin is injected, it at once 
brings on a rise of blofid-pressure due to constriction that it produces 
in the blood-vessels. 0 0025 mg. of it per kilogram of body-weight |)ro- 
duces a definite rise. Owing to its jmwer of producing cont raction. it is 
much used for stopping bleeding and checking haemorrhage in surgei-y. 
Contraction of the uterus can also be brought alnml by it. It is used 
with coivaine for paiidess and bIoodle.ss extraction of teeth. It is a 
powerful stimulant. 

Canon has shown that, in states of excessive emotion much adrenalin 
is secreted. 'I'he outward manifestations of fear and anger are due to 
the working of it. When our hairs stand up or when a cat or dog 
tiristles, this is due to the contraction of the small muscles at the root 
of the hairs, brought alxmt by the contracting aition of adrenalin. 
The same adrenalin, going with the blood to the liver, stiinnlates it to 
produce sugar, which is a muscle-food and which brings, at once, a 
vigour to it.. Adienalin is thus an essential hormone for a fighting 
animal. By it, the aiiimars appearance is toinljcd up to make it look 
formidable. By it akso, the blood clots readily and undue wastage of 
blood is prevented in the case of a wound. It acts like a. stopcock, shut¬ 
ting off the blood sujiply to parts not coiuerned, and turning it where 
it will be needed. 

The ihymiis is another gland, alxml 2 inches long, situated in the 
chest, immediately beneath the breast-bone. It gets its full develop¬ 
ment at about the second year of life and then from the time of puberty, 
it decreases in size and gradually disappears. It has antitoxic influence 
and acts as a check on precocious development. If it is removed, 
calcium deficiemy otcurs and the Iwnes would not grow. 

F. .34 
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The 'pineal gland may be regarded as vestige of the old-time third 
eye of the brain and is situated at the base of it. It has lost its old 
functions but in its new role, it has obtained some control on growth. 
It is a restrainer of the action of the gonad glands. 

The pi tv It ary gland, is at the base of the brain and over the roof of 
tlie nose. It is near the pineal glands and is composed roughly of two 
parts or lobes, one derived from the tissues of the nose and throat and 
the other from those of the brain, one influencing the pressure of the 
blood and the other, growth and bony tissues. It is a growth and 
maintenance gland. In health, it helps in the better development of 
the muscle. The pituitary was discovered quite a long time ago, but 
it was only in 1886 that Pierre Marie traced the disease acromegaly to it. 

By removing the jiostei'ior lobe, the heart rate falls, basal 
metabolism (the energy used when resting) also falls. The removal 
of the anterior lobe is often fatal. By removing the pituitary in the 
tadpole. Smith found that the thyroid gland would not grow; the tad¬ 
pole would not change into frog. But by removing thyroid, pituitary 
continued to grow. 

As in many other glands, more than one hormone has been found 
to be produced by it. By colouration with suitable dyes, cells in it 
producing different glands can be distinguished from one another. It 
is said that six different types of hormones are produced by this gland. 

Overactivity or enlargement of the anterior lobe of this gland in 
young age, produces a big giant-like structure, a boy beiioming 7 or 8 
feet tall. If the overactivity takes place in adult life, people get the 
affliction called acromegaly or enlargement of the extremities, in which 
the hands and the feet, the jaws and the lips grow abnormally and 
become deformed. The viscera becomes large, the skin thickens, the 
lieard turns coarse and the man becomes more like a gorilla. 
Administration of the substance of the anterior lolie to amphibian 
larvae has been found to hasten growth. 

Decreased functioning causes stunting of the general growth and 
deposition of fat. The patient liecomes sometimes knock-kneed. 

Administration of the extract .of the posterior lobe brings on 
quicker pulse. This extract has been found of much use in labour- 
pains and uterine contraction is produced with the active principle even 
at a dilution of one in hundred million parts. 
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Like adrenalin this also has a powerful jiress or action, causing 
muscles to contract. A rapid outpouring of milk from nmmmary 
glands, as if by squeezing, is brought about by it. 

An extract of the posterior lobe has been found to check abnormal 
flow of urine in diabetes insipidus. It controls carbohydrate meta¬ 
bolism and can check both the rise and the lowering of blood sugar, 
which injudicious use of adrenalin and insulin may bring. 

As examples of glands, which give both types of secretion, the 
'pancreas and the gonads may be named. The external seci-etion of the 
pancreas is carried by a duct to the intenstines, where it acts as a diges¬ 
tive juice, and the internal secretion discovered and isolated by 
Banting and Best and known as insulin goes dired. to the blood stream 
and enables it to keep its sugar down. Insufliciency of this .secietion 
makes the individual unable to deal with his .sugais and this results 
in diabetes. The discovery of insulin is one of the greatest ever made 
and has been a blessing to mankind. 

As characteristics of the contribution of these glands to the human 
make-up, the following facts have been found. The adrenal personal¬ 
ity has thick coarse hair, prominent over the chest, abdomen and back, 
which has a tendency to kink and the color of which is often abnormal. 
Such persons have also well-marked canine teeth, freckles and moles. 

The pituitary personality is virile, if the gland in the man has 
plenty of space in the brain to develop. Such persons have tall frames; 
the head is rather flat at the side, the face is oval, eyes are prominent 
and with thick eyebrows, nose is broadish, cheek-bones and joints are 
well-developed and the teeth are large and sjiaced. 1'he arms and 
legs are heavy. They have good brains and have mastery over lower 
instincts. 

The thyroid personality has lean body, clean-cut features, thicik 
hairs, often curly, and large, frank eyes. They have much emotivity 
and show tendency to explosiveness. They possess inexhaustible energy, 
are always found working and often suffer from insomnia. 

Few such remarkable examples of the appliciation of chemistry 
to the study of biological problems could be given as the elucidation 
of the constitution of adrenalin and its synthesis by Takamine, and 
the isolation of thyroxine by Kendall and the elucidation of its constitu¬ 
tion and its synthesis by Harrington and Barger in 1927. 
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Haiiitiatm in 1865 discovered Iodine in the thyroid glan<l, and 
Kendall in 1614 got two iodine coinponnds and subsecjncndy in 1916 
isolated thyi'oxine, the synthesis of which was at'coniplished hy Barger 
and Harrington in 1927. 4'hyroxine has the fornuila C,., 1^,, O, Nl., 
which has been tonnd to be represented as 



Adicnulin was isolated hy 'I'akaniine in 1601. Tt has since been 
synthesi.sed and has the formula (OIL,) (’.jH,). 011011. OlL^NII. CIln. 

The hormones of the ovai v, Intea cor|>oi‘a and certain other glands 
have also l;cen chemically investigated, theii’ molecular formulae have 
been found and the constitut ion of some of them have been elucidated. 
Much Avork on these substances is going on. 'I’he investigations embrace 
evei’v branch of endocrinology and knowledge is rapidly accumulating 
on the anatomical structure of these glands, on their physiological 
functions, on the pharmacological nses of their e.xtracts, on the produc¬ 
tion of desired effects on mind and body with them, on the preparation 
of active principles and the chemistry of the compounds in them, on 
the elucidation of the formulae of these compounds, and lastly on their 
synthesis. It is a rapidly growing branch of science, which promises 
to explain much of what we regard as mystery in life, d'he glands may 
therefore be fitly crdled as factories which control our make-up and 
our activities and thus our very lives. 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS UNDER 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 

By Mr. 0. P. Bhatnagar, M.A. 

T 

Newspapers occupy a very important place in every country and so 
they do in our country, though they are not such effective vehicles of 
public opinion in India as they are in the West. The newspaper 
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had grown powerful in the European coimh ics as far hack as (he early 
19th century, for Napoleon used to say. “ Eoiu- hostile newspapers are 
more to be feared than a hundred thousand bayonets.” It would be 
interesting to trace the origin and growt h of such a fearful weapon in 
India, but before doing so it will not be out of place to sketch briefly 
its origin in the world. 

Italy has been said to be the birthplace of newsjiapers. Acta. 
Diurna which were a kind of daily reports of pidflic ociurrences and 
which have been referred to by Seneca, may be said to be the earliest 
kind of newspapers. 'I'hese reports w'ere authf)rital ive as they w-ere 
issued by the tlovernnient of Koine. But they (;eased to exist after the 
death of Julius Ca'sar. According to ('haliners, the first modern sheet 
of newspapers ajipeaied in or about the year 15J6. It was a manu¬ 
script and aimed at acquainting the Venetians of the jiolitical events of 
the times and used to tome out once a month. 'I'he first hinglish 
newsfiaper appeared on the 2Jrd of May, 1()22, nndei’ the title of 77/c 
W(‘(‘kly News. 

The early newspapers were a miserable sheet of flimsy paper, de¬ 
scribing some fabulous event, or a doubtful story, or now a mass of 
slavish panegyric, now of violent and indiscriminating abuse, issued 
stealthily, read under breath, and circulated from hand to hand unseen.” 

In India it was a different story. Neither was their get-up so 
miserable nor had they to pursue a stealthy course. The newspapers in 
India made their appearance after more than a hundred and fifty years 
and the people’s outlook by that time had undergone a marked change. 

Towards the close of the 18th century the East India (.'ompany had 
grown into a strong political power. Eor purposes of administration 
and fresh commercial enterprises a large number of Englishmen began 
to come over to India. The three Presidency^ towns, viz., Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras, began to have a growing English population. This 
new element was bound to create changes of far-reaching consequent'cs. 
New ideas and institutions were grafted on the Indian soil. Newspaper 
press was one of smdi institutions. It owes its origin to individual 
enterprise and not to the Company’s initiative. 

In 1768 one Mr. Bolts tried to establish a printing press but before 
his plans could materialise he was ordered l-y the council at Fort William 
to quit the Indian shores. Eater on a press was established by one 
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Mr. J. A. iJiokey who had come across a treatise on printing, while he 
was undergoing imprisonment in Caleutta. He had been convicted for 
non-payment of debts. He repudiated the charge against him; but he 
was so wild In- temperament that no counsel liked to take up his case. 
At last a friend of his, his namcsjike and author of “ Memoirs of 
William Hickey,” arranged for his defence. While the counsel was 
pleading, Hickey jumped up like a maniac from his seat, shouted and 
swore that the lawyer knew nothing and that he would argue himself. 
Such a hysteric outburst caused great annoyance to the counsel and he 
refused to proceed further. On lieing appealed again he conducted 
the case and got his client released. 

After his release Hickey set up a pi-inting press at Calcutta and 
started the fti'st Indian paper Ths Bengal Gazette in (he year 1780. 
Only two cf)pies of this paper are extant now, one in the Victoria 
Memorial, Calcutta, and the other in the British Museum Tabrary, 
J.ondon. 

This j)aper became popular from its inception. Newspaper was a 
novelty and as sucli was read with great interest. Satirical anecdotes 
and the nicknames given to various individuals residing in Calcutta gave 
great delight to the readers. One Mr. Tiretta, a resident of Calcutta, 
was attacked on account of his foppish habits. In those days when 
the number of Englishmen used to l)e limited, everybody used to the 
balls held at the Government House. Mr. Tiretta never failed to turn 
up on such occasions. Even if it was June and the night stuffy he used 
to appear in a suit of velvet. This gentleman had a good figure but 
unfortunately possessed an enormously big nose. So the paper comment¬ 
ed, “ Nosey Jargon danced his annual minnuets seasonably dressed in a 
full suit of crimson velvet.” Thenceforward Tiretta began to be call¬ 
ed Nosey Jargon. 

The paper began to indulge too much in vulgar lampoon and slander¬ 
ed people right and left. The editor was bold enough to cast flings on 
Warren Hastings, who was then the Governor-General. The Government 
thought it proper to curb the growing evil, and issued an order for¬ 
bidding the circulation of the paper through the Government Post 
Office. In spite of this the paper was not affected as the owners of the 
press resorted to the method of circulating the paper in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta through peons. Hickey was at last arrested in con- 
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nection with a suit and was ordered to leave India. Thus the paper 
was strangled in the regime of Warren Hastings. 'I''hus ended ignomi- 
niously. Though the paper was thus suppressed yet no censorship had 
been introduced. Its feeble birth and languid infancy did not call for 
any restraint. 

Suppre.ssion of the Jh'tujdl (JazrUf' <lid not dis(;onrage further 
attempts. During the years 1791 and 1857 a large number of English 
newspapers came into existence. Amongst the papers that were in 
circulation during the above period in tbe Eengal Presiflency, the impor¬ 
tant newspapers were the Calcutta Journal, Ihmfjal Harkaru, the 
John JinU, Calcutta Courier, The Eufjlishman, the Reformer and the 
Friend of India which was edited by the Seranifiore Missionaries. 
These papers were edited and owned by private per.sons. 'J'he (.lovcMm- 
ment of Bengal had her own medium also, viz., the Gorernment 
Gazette. Among the notable papers of the two sister j)residencies of 
Bombay and Madras, mention may be made of Bombay Time.<t, Bombay 
Courier and Bombay Timex and Madrax Gazette. 

The copies of the old newspapers are preserved in the Imperial 
Library at (’alcutta and provide interesting reading materifd. Very 
few people could afford to subscribe an Englisii newspaper. Annual 
subscTiption of a paper like John Bull, width used to come out daily 
was sixty-four rupees per annum and rupees eight per month. The 
reading material did not cover more than four pages and mostly 
consisted of news round about (’tdeutta. Occasionally comments on 
the administration of East India Oompany and extracts i)orr<vwed from 
English periodicals also used to appear. These papers from England 
were regularly received by those who could alTord to get them. 

In the early part of the 19th century the newspapers indulged gj-eat- 
ly in personal invectives and abuses. One editor attacked the other. The 
Calcutta Journal which was the most popular newspaper at that time 
invited the trouble by analysing the merits and demerits of the current 
newspapers and tried to establish its own superiority. 'J'he editors of 
the other newspapers started a malignant propaganda against Mr. tl. 
S. Buckingham, the editor of the Calcutta Journal. He was accused 
of having four wives and it was reported in one of the papers that one 
of his four wives had arrived in Bombay. The Kev. Bryce who was 
the editor of Asiatic Mirror attacked Buckingham fiercely. In the 
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year 1819 the Calmitta Journal reported the proceedings of a meeting 
of the Anglican Church held at Calcutta and also mentioned the name 
of one Darwell, a clerk of the Company. 'I'he nnfavourahle criticism 
of the }»aj)er caused great annoyance to Darwell. One evening when 
Biukingham went out for a hnggy drive he met Darwell, who asked 
him if he was the editor of the .lournal. 'I'he question was followed 
by a, few cuts with a lash, Buckingham retaliated by using his buggy 
whip. On another occasion Buckingham criticised in his paper the 
acceptance of three offices by one Dr. dameson, 'I’he holder of the offices 
felt offended and cdiallenged the Editor to a duel. In those days duels 
were in vogue. Refusal to fight would have implied cowardice, 'fhe 
two would have met but the intermediaries got the matter settled. 

Besides such attacks and c'ounter-attacks, the newspapers used to 
be full of advertisements. 'I'he advertisements were at the rate of four 
annas per line and notified the holding of auctions and the estab'lisbment 
of c hop-houses where refreshments of all kinds could be ha,d. Arrival 
of new consignment of books was advertised. Books of the type of ].,ord 
Byron's Works or Confessions of Gamester or (’onfessions of a Bachi'lor 
were very popular in the English society. Theatrical news and notices 
of horse-rac'es figured very prominently. Lotteries were held through¬ 
out the year and offered great excitement. Its notices were a, regular 
feature. Besides these, ciher subjects whic*h found place in the 
advei-tisement columns were masked balls and matrimonial wants. 
'^I'hese masked balls WTre very popular with the young, leading very 
often to matrimonial alliances. In advertisements for brides it was 
emjihasiscd that the prospective wife must be free from liver 
complaints. 

In one of the English neAvspapers edited by the Indians, The 
Reformer, we come across a funny incident, i'he Chowringhee Theatre 
was a very popular plac^e of entertainment in (Calcutta in the early 
18th cemtury. i'he hall was divided into two halves. One side was 
reserved for the English and the other lialf was meant for the Indians. 
Only a handful of respectable Indians went to the theatre as very few 
understcxid English properly. One night it was found that a menial 
servant in the employ of an English Civilian was occupying a seat in 
the Indian wing, i’he master had given his ticket to the servant. Such 
an ac tion was greatly resented by the Indian society of Calcutta. 
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It is necessary to bear one point at this stage in the history of news¬ 
paper press. The English journalists in India were pursuing the same 
course as was being followed in England. Press in England had Im-ome 
the victim of party attacks and the editorial columns of the papers of 
the early 19th-century newspapers are full of Whig and Tory wrangles. 
Eights between the editors at times (crossed the editorial columns and 
took place in the arenas of law-courts. Very often duels were 
resorted to. In the year 1821 a duel was fought between the Editors 
of TiOndon and lllackwood magazines. Newspaper writers, whichever 
side they took, were never safe. 

The number of papers coming out in England was certainly much 
bigger. Almut the thirties of the 19th centuiy in India did not exceed 
more than thirty, the Ihiited Kingdom had more than two bundled and 
fifty-four papers in circulation and some of them were having morning 
and evening editions. In India on account of the heavy rate of stdiscrip- 
tion and postage very few could afford to subscribe regularly but in 
England the circulation went up to thousands. 

II 

Thus the English society gave a new institution to India and its 
people. Indians did not fail to realise the usefulness of such an organ 
for ventilating their own views and grievances. In Calcutta by this 
time there was a growing section of Indians who were getting iiitere.sted 
in the study of Western education. In the early twenties the 
‘ Vidyalaya ’ or the Anglo-Indian College had been established with the 
efforts of a few prominent English and Indian citizens of Calcutta. 
Mr. David Hare and Rajah Ram Mohan Roy representing the two 
sections. East India Company was also getting interested in the 
Education of India. The clause providing for a sum of a lac of 
rupees annually for the Education of Indians incorporated in the 
Charter Act of 1813 had been kept in abeyance for a long time. In 
view of the fact that missionaries had already begun establishing schools 
and seminaries for the teaching of Indians and that the Company itself 
on account of its growing dominions was anxious to secure the services 
of educated Indians, longer delay on the part of the Government 
in initiating a definite policy of education could not have been avoided. 
The majority of English officers and the advanced section of Indians was 
y. 35 
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also agitating for the making of English the court language which did 
ultimately hecome in 1835. It was but natural that the Indians, when 
such changes were occurring and facilitating studies, should have been 
attracted towards journalism. 

The first vernacular paj)er which came out was Darfav 
but it was edited by the 8erani]3ore missionaries, and cannot 
l)e called truly Indian. I'he paper began its career on the 23rd May, 
1818, and was encouraged to grow by Lord Hastings who was then the 
Governor-General. He helped the V^ei-nacular Press in its growth and 
did not yield to the imaginary fears of those who considered a free 
vernacular press a danger. 

But the pioneer in the held of vernacular journalism was the 
great Eajah Ram Mohan Roy. He jnoved to be the greatest Indian 
of his times and can truly l>e called the father of Indian nationalism. 

In the year 1821, in the (Udcnttn Journal appeared the prospectus 
of the Bengali weekly newspaper Sambad Kamnucli. Miss S. D. 
Collet, in her biogra])hy of the Rajah, says it was ‘ a new's})aper con¬ 
ducted exclusively by natives in the native language.’ We may regard 
it, therefore, as the parent and Rajah Ram Mohan Roy as the founder 
of the Vernacular newspaper in India. Along with this several other 
Bengali newspapers came into existence. Ai-tides of social, literary 
and political importance began to appear in them. In one of the 
numbers of Sambad Kanmudi appeared an appeal to Calcutta 
magistrates. I’hey were recpiested to resort to vigcjrous measures for 
saving the Hindu inhabitants of Calcutta from the serious grievance 
against Christian gentlemen driving their buggies furiously through 
the crowds of people crowded on the streets, (mtting and lashing them 
with whips, without distinction of age or sex. 

Rajah Ram Mohan Roy started a weekly newsi)aper in I’ersian in 
the year 1822 and soon afterwards another Brahmanii-al magazine. 
The Rajah led the unorthodox and enlightened school and through these 
organs attacked the various social evils existing in the Hindu society. 
Sati was then prevalent in Bengal and its continuance was zealously 
opposed by the Rajah and his group. But the orthodox school was 
numerically strong and as a challenge to the unorthodox, they started 
Chandrika, a magazine which upheld all Hindu religious institutions. 
Subsequently, larger number of papers came into existence. About the 
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year 18^0, as many as sixteen newspapers were being' pulilished from 
Galeutta alone. In the other two Presidencies of Bombay and Madras 
and (he lower Provinces, which are (lie linded Provinces now, 
joui-nalistic enterprises had been started. 

I he vernacular newsp.npers freely disemsed all mai lers, even tlie 
English political policy in Euro])e, and made satirical referemes to the 
insolent treatment of the Company’s servants to Indians. Such articles 
aroused the English suseeptilities and could not long have been 
tolerated. The 'lory |:)ress in England cir.mc.nred for the curbing of the 
freedom of the press. We now come to the most important phase in 
the history of the newspajiers, viz., the introduction of the censor.shii). 


Ill 

Prior to the year 1791, the Indian juess was subject to no other 
regulation than the English libel law. 'I’he Imlian press liad been on 
the same footing as the press in England. 'I’he Governor-General could 
withdraw the licence, not for keeping a press in the Company’s provinc-es, 
but for residence of an Englishman in India. An Englishman coming 
to India had to secure a licence for residence in the country and could 
be ordered to go out for any act, of misbehaviour. This is how 
Hickey’s Gazct.te had been suppressed and (he editor had to leave the 
Indian shores. 

Between the years 1791-98 two editoi's were reprimanded for 
discussing military events and an officer holding a Captain’s rank in the 
many was ordeied to go l ack to England, the fault being the contribution 
to the papers of an infamatory address to the army. In 1798, one Mr. 
Maclean wms banished for having criticised a judge. Some of the 
disgruntled Company’s servants had begun to give vent to their feeling 
in the newspajiers and it was unpalatable to (he liigher authorities. 
The East India Company was growing into a pm-amount power and a 
free criticism of the administrative agency could not have been tolerated. 
The Company feared that such attacks might lower her prestige in the 
eyes of the I’ublic. 

Lord Wellesley formulated strict rules for the regulation of iicavs- 
papers and appointed a censor to keep watc*h over them. According 
to these regulations every editor was compelled to affix his name to the 
bottom of the newspaper and to deliver his name and address to the 
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Government. No papers were allowed to be published on Sundays. A 
violat ion ol these rules or the orders of the censor was to be punished 
by the withdrawal of licence. These measures reflect the public 
opinion then powerful in England. The Tories held the majority and 
they did not like the develo])ment t)f a free press in India. They 
believed that the British Empire in India was supported on twin 
pillars-- the ignoi'ance of the Indian masses and the sei'urity of official 
acts from any public criticism. In 1801 a plan was prepared by the 
order of the Bengal Government for the establishment of a Govern¬ 
ment Tress and for the issuing of a Government paper. It was ulti¬ 
mately set up and the paper was known as the Goteniment Gazette. 
I his measure was resorted to for counteracting the adverse criticisms 
of the existing newspapers. 

From 1801 and onwards various measures were jiassed to restrict 
the freedom of the press. Military orders and war news could not 
henceforth he published. In 1811, the pi’oprietors of the Presses were 
rcquireil to affix their names to the papers. In 1818 more restrictions 
were introduced. Proof sheets of all newspapers including sufiple- 
ments wei'e to be submitted to the C'liief Secretary for revision. All 
notices and handbills also were to be submitted in the like manner. 
The rules that had been passed previously were to be confirmed and to 
remain in full force. 

The man occupying the post of the censor at this time was one 
Mr. Adams who was the outspoken leader of the 1'ory opinion in 
Bengal and a staunch leader of the oligarchy in Oahaitta. He a.'^serted 
emphatically that the press should be strictly controlled. He played 
an important part in the history of the press censorship. 

Presidencies of Bombay and Madras took their quo from Bengal 
in matters of legislation for the Press as they did in all other matters. 
Same kind of rigidity was observed towards the Press in the above two 
presidencies. Editors were very often warned and some of them 
ordered out of the country. 

The Marquis of Hastings who presided over the destinies of the East 
India Company during the years 1813-1823, abolished the censorship 
in the year 1818. He felt that a free press was to a certain extent 
conducive to good government. I’he great defect from which the 
Gompany’s Government then suffered was the dilatoriness of the officials. 
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StfinlKtpc, the author of a jiaiiiphlet ‘ IiiHueiice of the Hritisli Press in 
liuJia, wrote, “ lo olitaiu from the Military Secretary an answer to a 
conunon note often required (Madras) as much ])aper and iidv and 
time as the decision of a. deej) cliaucery suite (.'riticism in the Press 
would have expedited the proceedings. Pesides this, Hastings had 
one more point in view. The anomaly so far had been that the Indians 
could exercise their pen fi’cely as they were immune fi\im being ex|)ell- 
ed from the country as they had not to seek any licence for residence. 

Though the Press gained freedom yet it did not, mean that all 
restrictions had been withdrawn. Pertain rules wei'e introduced to 
whii‘h the editors had to conform; 

(1) The proceedings of the Pourt of Directors, the actions of the 

Governor General, the members of the Pouncil, the judges 

were placed alwve offensive criticism. 

(2) Private scandals and personal remarks were forbidden. 

(3) Susceptibilities of the Indian population were not to be 

wounded. 

(4) liepublication of extracts from foieign periodicals, which 

might create any disalTection or alarm, was not jiermitted. 

These new regulations had to be registered in the Supreme Pourt 
before they could be promulgated. 

Such a forward step on the part of Lord Hastings wnis not appre¬ 
ciated by the Pourt of Directors and they contemplated the restoration 
of censorship by annulling the measures of J,ord Hastings. A de.spatch 
was actually prejiarcd and sent to the Hoard of Pontrol on the 7lh of 
April, 1820, for coinmunicalion to the Governor-General. But it was 
never done so by the latter. 

The year in whidi the censorship was wdhdrawn a news|)a])er was 
started in Calcutta, mz., the Calcutta Journal. Its editor was Mr. d. 
S. Buckingham whose name has already lieen mentioned. In the 
history of the press censorship the role played by the paper and its 
editor is memorable. 

The removal of press censorship was rejoiced in all the I’residen- 
cies, though it continued to exist in the Madras Presidency. Editorial 
comments congratulating the Governor-General and deprecating the 
actions of the Madras Government appeared in the Calcutta Journal, 
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'i'he Journal from its very imej)tion feyai) to grow po])ii]ar. It adopted 
a bold attitude ami allowed sullieieiit space for the ventilating of in¬ 
dividual grievances. Letters ci-ituasing the vai'ious Goveiannent 
mea.sures a,ppea?'ed in large numbers. One Ool. Robinson who adopted 
the pseudonym of ‘ Samuel Sobersides ’ contributed a series of tiery 
letters, with the result that he was compelled to resign his army com¬ 
mission and to go back to England. The (editor had to apologise for 
the insertion of such matter. 

Mr. J. S. Buckingham got into trouble again for having published 
the news of Mr. Eliot’s appointment as the Governor of Madras with a 
broad black margin round it, as if it was a sign of genei’al mourning. 
J'he Government of ktadras took exception to it and the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment asked Buckingham to apologise. The Calcutta Journal lost the 
sympathy of the Government. Mr. Adams, who as Chief Secretary 
had exercised the duties of a censor, had now been elevated to the posi¬ 
tion of a Senior Member, was jin inveterate foe of the .lonrnal. 

In the year 1823 Lord Hastings laid dowui the seals of his office 
and before l.ord Amherst , the chosen successor, (mild arrive, the duties 
of the Governor-General develoj^ed on the shoulders of Mr. Adams by 
virtue of his being the Senior Member of the Council. Mr. Adams, after 
the assumption of office, selected one Rev. Dr. Bryce, with wdiose name 
we have already been familiar, as the editor of Asiatic Mirror and a 
rival of Mr. Buckingham as the clerk of the Committee for supplying 
stationery. The appointment was announced in an extraordinary issue 
of the Government Gazette. It was a. rather unusual step and was 
ironically commented by the editfu" of the Calcutta Journal in the 
Journal of 8th February, 1823. The article exasperated the acting 
Governor-General and Mr. Buckinghani was deprived of his licence of 
residence in India oh the 12th of February, 1823. He was ordered to 
leave the Indian shores. 

It came like a bolt from the blue, the Journal had a very large 
numl)er of subscribers and Mr. Biu-kingham had set up a prosperous 
business. He had to leave his bu.sincss in the hands of one of his assis¬ 
tants and bid good-bye to India. The paper lingered on for some 
time, but another editor was sent away and the Journal was ultimately 
suppressed. Mr. Buckingham was financially ruined. He appeared 
to the Privy Council in England for an impartial enquiry into his case. 
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A Committee was appoiiitefl and as a ipsid) of 1 fic fmdiiigs ooinpeiisation 
was granted to Mr. Buckingham. But liis ap])]ica(ion for going back to 
India was rejected. 

Adam’s Covernmenl issued further regulalifius for restricting the 
freedom of the Press, hut before promulgation they too had to seek 
registration in the Supreme Court. Sir Francis Macnagliten, the .‘■•ole 
acting judge at that time, allowed the jiarty feeling aggrieved to send 
in memorials (xplaining their case. Foremost among the objectors 
was Rajah Ram Afohun Roy. ’I’wo memorials wei'c sub.mitted. I'lie 
second one which was generally acknowledged as the work of the Rajah 
has been called by Ali.ss Collet as “ the Areopagith-a of Indian History.” 
Sir Francis decided in favour of the ordinances. 'I’he Rajah and his 
coadjutors to the King in Council (King of England), llis appeal Avas 
considered as one of the linest pieces of English composition hut it pro¬ 
duced no effect. Rajah Ram Alohun gave up the cxliting of Miratul 
Akhhar as a protest iigainst such degrading restrictions. Such a step 
was resented by the Anglo-Indian (the feim then applied to the 
English in India) society in Calcutta. 

Lord Amherst, after assuming the reins of (Government, issu 
ed a circular prohibiting the servants of the East Imlia Company 
from having any connection wdth the Public Press. After the departure 
of Amherst in 1828, his successor Lord William Bentinck folloAved the 
established procedure. ’Phe freedoui of the jiress w^as never seriously 
molested. ’I'he financial measures of Bcutinck and particularly the 
al»lition of half ‘ batta ’ evoked a strong indignation in the ranks of the 
army. A series of articles appeared and had ultimately to be stopped 
Ia- the Government. The Governor-General issued an order to all news- 
jiapers prohibiting them from entertaining any more articles on the 
‘ biatta ’ question. The suppression of the Calrutfa Jonrnal had served 
as an eye-opener to the editors and no more articles on the subject 
appeared. 

Bentinck was succeeded by Sir Charles Metcalfe in the year 1835. 
His name is memorable in the history of the freedom of (he press. He 
abolished the press censorship altogether. The originator of this 
idea was Lord Macaulay who had come over to India as the first 
Law Member of the Governor-General’s Council, and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe translated the idea into practice. A magnificent hall was 
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built in Calcutta to commemorate this event and was named the 
Metcalfe Hall. 

The Court of Directors looked at this step with disfavour. Some of 
the members of the Council of the Governor-General entertained grave 
susjiicions. 'I'he opinion in the House of (.commons in England too 
was averse to such a measure. In the year 1811, a lipated debate had 
taken place in the House in favour of the freedom of Press in India, 
but now the times had tihanged. The British were growing conscious 
of their imperial interests and the incompatibility of a free press in a 
subject country. A free press was considered’the natural concomitant 
of free institutions. 

The press continued to be unmuzzled up to the year 1857. In this 
historic year threatening clouds began to gather on the Indian horizon. 
The armies revolted and the Government scenting the danger imme¬ 
diately took steps to control the Press. 

The A(!t XV of the year 1857 prohibited the keeping or using of a 
printing press without liceiue from the Government. The Govern¬ 
ment exercised discretionary powers in granting licence. The Govern¬ 
ment had the right to revoke the licence at any time and the circula¬ 
tion of newspapers, looks, or any kind of inflamatory material could 
also be prohibited. 'I’he act applied to the English and Vernacular press 
alike. We have to bear in mind that up till now no distinction had 
been made between the Vernacular and English Press. 'I’he Act of 
1835 liberating the press did so loth the presses and when the freedom 
of the press was suspended it applied to the two presses equally. 

'The history of the press remained simple enough in its infancy. It 
began to be checquered in its adolescence. With that we are not 
concerned here. 
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GUARDIANS 

1 lay beneath a tree. 

'L’he (lay bad Iwn vain; 

I looked at the moon - 

'I’lie moon gazed at me. 

I closed my eyes, I'or 1 was afraid. 

But God was gazing at me 
I trembled, 

And slej)t. 

-A.G, 


A FANTASY 

liy Mu. Kamta Nath Stnha. B.A. 

‘ Wa.s it a vision or a waking dream ? ' 

— Kmts. 

An ache, a pang, a twinge of pain, a vain regret, a craving for 
the nnaltained, a yearning that lingers in the heart, a longing for what 
is not . . . memories, cruel and yet so sweet. No more! Ah, would 
that I could drown my being in Lethe and nonentity. But that is not 
to be. Nothing (^an erase from the tablet of my memory the haunting 
picture of the wcnnan—ah, the pity of it!—the woman destiny denies 
me. Was it not Paul Bourget who said that there is a certain mental 
and physic.al state wdierein everything in us is abolished, in our mind, 
in our heart and in our senses, ambition, duty, past, future, habits, 
necessities—at the mere thought of a certain being? 

■It was a chill winter evening and 1 wms indoors. 1 had been 
reading for some time, when 1 became conscious of the fact that for 
the last half an hour I had held the book open at the same page. I 
would read one line and then another, but the lines conveyed no 

P. 36 
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meaning to me, for between them I seemed to see staring at me with a 
curiously fixed intensity those fathomless eyes: “ eyes charged with 
dreams that seemed ready to awaken, at the voic;e of love, to the richest 
and most passionate life," limpid pixils that were appealing, beckon¬ 
ing, pleading—soft and velvety, misty and moist . . . and yet so cruel, 
hard, almost ti-eacberous. 1 thought they had a message for me— 
t hose glistening eyes with tears ; those tear-dimmed eyelids. All else 
seemed dark : 

“ And thine eyes amid the gloom 
Shine like jewels in a shroud.” 

Would that I could divine the meaning of tho.se tear.s—tears from 
a woman’s eye: ‘ the eye of woman, this enigma, this sphinx, this 

dumb speaker . . . ’ 'Phey madden me; they baffle me— 

' . . . those drooping eyes that seek 
(’oiKealment of the thoughts they speak.’ 

and there were the coral lips inviting me to madne.ss. What were they 
saying ? 

‘ Kiss me so long but as a kiss may live.’ 

For a kiss lasts but one brief, feverish moment of delirious ecstasy! 
And then theie is sorrow and ])ain and the futility of passionate 
desire : 

‘ 'riuis grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure.' 

But I could scarce hear the voice for there was just a scented 
whisper, and yet it told me much—of Love and Life and Immortality. 
I thought I kissed the lips : 

‘ And I shall drink musii- from her sweet lips 
And she shall drink madness from mine.’ 

But my kisses were 

“ ... by hopeless fancy feign’d 
On lips that are for others ...” 

For others! O, cruel, relentless Fate, why this agonising thought to 
torment anc harrow my soul in mute despair ? Though plunged in 
despair, I still believed a time would come when 
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“ Humble thoughts will strive 
Faded hopes revive. 

Broken blossoms thrive 

and that kiss of mine 

‘ . shall all else survive 

With food of saddest, ineinory ke])1 alive.’ 

1 saw her breathe : 

“ And 1 liy brealli that softer music speaks 
'Fhaii summer winds awooing flowers." 

And the eyebrows . . . ernel scimitars . . . why wound a tieriit already 
throbbing with pain ? I seemed to have gone into a trance, for now I 
thought T felt brushing against my faie the silken tiesses fanning hers, 
and they seemed to hold my soul within their raven snare. 

What vision was this? 1 only know that it had conquered my 
heart; it had ravished mv soul ... I see thee 1,'eekon, O fieak of fatny, 
O delusive mirage conjured u|) befoi'e the mind's eye- so painfully 
sweet, so sweetly painful . . . Verily, Anatole France was right : 
Beauty />• painful. 

But why do 1 alway^s see you, everywhere, O mocking vision, shatter¬ 
ing my sweetest hopes? . . . What was it that (‘.atulle Mendes said? 

“ Something which may not be explained : a woman ever in one's 
head, in one’s heart, in one’s blood, in the movements which one makes, 
in what one eats and drinks . . . .” 

The vision loses its brightness. 1 look down at the book . . but 
the printed letters seem covered with a haze . . . Or is it that my eyes 
are dim with tears? 
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THE ALMA MATER MUSES OYER 
HER GOLDEN JUBILEE (A Phantasy) 

By Mr. Shanti Swarup Gupta, M.A. 

Dratnatu Personae 

Matiter .1. i '.—A urid huxoin iniddlr-n^M'd woninn. SIk* is drrssrd in a 

sown triiiiined witJi hir(\ Heiiis'iniy and sinil(‘s siiHuso 

Imt heaining couiiG^nance. 

Seraph —A tall nnd slrons of iinposins: counteiiaiicc*. 

Chvrvh —A til in, tiiniil and hookisli spirit. 

Mymphs — Of all sliad(‘S— slim and fal and middling; wliilo and gold and Ian. 

Drossod in all llie <*olonrs ot llio rainhow. They look vory briglLl 
and V(iry frosh. 

Anyels —Tall and sliort; fair and tro])i(‘al; ]iandsoTn(‘. I)r(‘sser in smart 
‘ l^irfit ’ suits of all rarielios. Most of lln^in aro (‘ 1 (^ 111 - 
sliaven. Tlit*r(‘ art^ a. low ‘ Koln^rl-Donat-Musiachios’ jo lx* socui. 
One or iwo wliiskers are also visi1>li‘. 

-Surli as ‘ Tli(‘ Spirit of I lie T^riiou,’ ‘ The Spirit of tlie ( irounds ’ and 
‘ Tli(‘ Spirit of 11 h‘ IJoads.’ 


Scene 1 

fTlie liim* is a.m. on a i-old IN'ctunbe]- morning. In iln* light ot li(‘arning, 
A. U. is setm reeliniiig on a soft velvet sofa, of him* and pink, llm* head i-esis 
on a silver cushion mi Avhieh is emluoidered in leiiers ot darning gold “ (|UOT 
TfAAII TOT AIMIOEES.” Tlnue is no sleep in her eyes. She is murmuring 

to heivself. | 

SleojL . . O, restless spirit! sleej). For tomorrow I shall have 
to l)e veiy Inisy. Don't you know that this is (he eve of my golden 
Jubilee ? 

1937 . . . 1887 ... 50 years. Well! It is a long time. And 
still I am so young. 1 feel surprised. How these mortals do 
age! Rut ‘ age cannot wither me.’ I am fifty yet I pulsate with 
desires; I throb with the vitality of life. And why should I not? My 
sisters on the other side of the globe are (*enturies-old and yet they have 
more life, more activity, much more activity than I have. I am 
only a child. A lifetime lies before me yet. 
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1 am ambitious . . . yes, and T am vain also. But T liave reason to 
be ambitious and vain. I am liealthy and strong. T really feel sorry 
for sister Pat . . . J’oor thing, how she has neglected her health. 1 
have a magnificen) and impo.sing residenee. And my children are (he 
brightest in the whole family. (8he sfo|)s speaking and listens. A 
babble of voices is heard outside the rwm.) How restless my childien 
are! liut discontent is a liealUiy .sign. They will never stagnate. 

(Slio .sits u]) (III licr coiicli. IW |lioiif,di(s liavc driven sleeii away. She 
sJiioodis the folds in her dress and li<rhls a ei<i'are((e—Don’t lor-'-et. ■■.'ed renders, 
dint ii is the year ol ^rnee l!rt7 and even Motlu'r A. I', innst move wiiii llie 
lime,—jiovvders lit'r nose and smiles as sin* looks at herself in die mirror. | 

1 Iiave been successiul. \Viiere\er I look, I lind signs of improve 
ment. My abode has grown into an im])osing pile of buildings from 
(he miserable Iningalow in which I sju’iit my ihildhood. I have sjni- 
cious playgrounds and neat lawns (bough not as trim as 1 should like. 
My children arc envied all over (he country for (heir brains. Mos( of 
the prizes in public seiwice, every year, come to nio. On (he play¬ 
ground too, 1 don't lag behind. 1 have recetidy acquired a new 
Sports T’avilion, though, of course, for distinguished visitors only. 
The field of my activities is wide. 1 have numerous departmental 
societies. I hf)ld many debates. I have short story com|)e(itions. I 
provide training and I am thinking of making arrangenKMits for 
aeionautical (raining also. 1 provide every facility foi‘ fihysical 
development through Sports and Games and Boaling. And the ar(m- 
tic instinct. I haven’t neglected that either. I hold music classes and 
music conferences and T think 1 wall make arrangements foi- painting 
also. A remarkable record altogether. I have reason to feel happy 
and to be proud of my achievements . . . But, now. let me sleep. 

[The liglits lu'ciimv dim. Motlier A. lb tlinovs iiwiiy licr lialf-liiiml cifi'uielto 
and dravviiiy mi (lie ('(ivvi-lcl sinks intci a peaceful slumber.] 


[CURTAIN] 


Scene 2 


[The dawa breaks. A children’s nursery is disclosed. Hooks, retorts and 
musical instruments are neatly arranged in separate corners. A crowd of 
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nyiiiplis, angels and spirits is seen litnnniing with exeitenient. Some of (Iiem 
are (luarrelling. A few are still singing in llie bathroom. Moilier A. U. enters.] 

Mother A. U .—Good morning, children. 

Angels, Nymphs, Sjnrits —Good morning, mother. 

Mother A . iJ. —Well, what is the matter? Why are you shouting and 
quarrelling ? 

Voices —Employment . . . Koom . . . Grievances. 

Mother A. IJ. —Oh, T see. You have some grievances. Well then, you 
must queue up. I’ll listen to you one by one. I had thought 
that you were all perfectly happy and contented. 

[The childron qnono up. 'J’Ih* .seraph and (lit' cherub, go up to Molhei- T. | 

Seraph. Chernh- - We are not happy in the rooms allotted to us. Each 
one of us wants the big one adjacent to the Senator’s Pavilion. 
Mother A. r .—(^.oine now. You must be good boys and stop quarrel¬ 
ling. I will give that room to the Seraph. He is more efficient 
and has seen more of life. You, my dear (’liemb, have been a 
lx)ok-worm all your life. Here, I'll give you this book, “ How 
I'o Get On In Life ? ” Head it carefully and T will give you the 
big room next time. 

[Tlie Clicriib throws the book aside, but jiicks it up on second lliouglits and 
walks out in great ill-lmmour wiping away (ears of lage and helplessjie.s.s. The 
Seraph goes out of th(‘ stage trium]>bantly. A group of nviuplis and a group 
of angels come next. | 

Nymphs —Lhe angels are very bad. I’hey have no manners. They 
smile at us. 'I'hey pass remarks on our saris. They put flowers 
on our seats. I'hey shower epithet s upon us. They run behind 
our chariots. We are sick of them. And you mother, you don’t 
treat the nymphs and the angels alike. Just see what a miser¬ 
able abode you have allotted to us, while the angels live in 
charming palaces . . . 

Angels —No, mother. They are wrong. They are too vain and too 
haughty. 'I’hey refuse even to look at us. They are also unjust. 
They attend all our shows and when we want to attend 
their performances, they bang the doors in our face. Now is 
this nymphlike? 
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Mother A. V. —(Smiles.) 1 expected this. It is a new experiment 1 
am trying, putting the two of you together. And 1 am not sur¬ 
prised at the results. No doubt, you will take time U) get, used 
to each other. Yes, I’ll have a suitable abode made for the 
Nymphs. Hut you should be more considerate to the Angels. 
And, you, Angels, you must behave yourselves. You have l;>een 
very naughty and veiy mischievous, and very .... 

A small Nymph —(Breaks in.) Mummy, don’t rebuke the Angels so. 
They are bad, but not so bad. 

I Tilt* f^rtnijis hfg'iii to luu<>'li uiid walk out of tlio s(af>’i'. Tin* Sjiirit of tlio 

I’ll ion now coTiies forward.] 

The Spirit of the Tnion —1 am the most ill-treated Spirit, mother. No¬ 
body cares for me. They look at me with contempt . 'I'hey 
rebuke me and jeer at me. I feel so humiliated. And now T 
want to give you a flag—a beautiful thing, it has three colours. 
But they won’t let me. What am I to do ( 

Mother A. V.- V am ashamed of you. You are the worst among my 
children. You deserve every bit of the calumny that is heaped 
upon you. You encourage wrangling, and are always lighting 
over elections. You are idle, and waste your time in foolish 
pursuits. 1 brought you up to lead my Nymphs and Angels, 
but you are only misleading them. T really do7i t know what 
to do with you. I am seriously thinking of banishing you one of 
these days. And as to that flag, you had better think of doing 
something more useful. Don’t dj’ag earthly concerns into the 
sacred domains of Heaven. 

fTLt* Spirit lowers her head and sidl<d.V 

Grounds, and the Spirit of the Roads now approach together. | 

The Spirit of the Grounds--I am badly neglected, mother. My lawns 
lie uncared-for. The flowers are never planted, and the hedges 
are allowed to run wild. How I do envy my sister in Oudh! 

The Spirit of the Roads —And me too. T am allowed to remain in a 
most unsatisfactory condition. My tears form pools during the 
rains, and I throw dust upon my face during summer. But 
nobody cares, 
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Mother .4. (L -Dou t cry, children; I never knew that your condition 
was so bad. My new Viceroy will see to it that you are 
restored to your proper dignity. 

[They wipo oft' tlioir (cuts iiiul are followed liy a crowd of Aiif^els. | 

Avfjeh Wo want einplf>ynient . . . 

Mot hr r ,1. V .—Oh, stoj). For Ood’s sake stoj). I am already sick of 
hearing' aliout yoni’ grievances. I dieamed of success; I gloated 
over my achievements, lint what is Reality—Neglect, Quarrels, 
Idleness, Ijneniplovment. I think I'll go mad. Have I lived 
in vain? 1 must think. 

[Slie hegiiifi to walk. | 


ff77;7'.l//V| 

Scene 

'^Tlic jiiliilee ceh'ltrafioiis are over. The day has cojiie to a (dose. ,\ii 
unusual stillness ju'iviuh's tlu^ ahnosjilierc after the hustle and exeitenient of the 
luist few days. I7dit .rows of elecli'ic biillis, iuid lirokon hits of liuniiii^'s art*- 
Jill lliat is Icii of llu* nM'ont g*aiety. Voifos aro ringing* in llie air ouisidi* IIh* 
I'ooiii. MidluT A. r. is talking? iu lior sloop.] 

Mother A. V. —How shall I ever forget my recent sjdendour? My 
childrmi have |)aid an unforgetable tribute to nie. The C’onvo¬ 
cation and t he Degrees . . . 

Echo of Voice in the air —linemplovment! 

Mother A. V.- The Addresses and the Drama . . . 

The Reality! ! 

Mother A. V The dinners . . . 

Kcho —-Poverty I!! 

Mother A . ??.- --(1'urns restles.sly in her bed.) May your mother’s bless¬ 
ings be u]K)n you ever more, little children. The black night is 
at an end. I'he new dawn is a coming. May you be WISE and 
HAPPY. 

fThe stasre is flooded with ro,se and K^ld.j 

[CVRTAW] 
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AT THE COUNTER 

By Mr. PRARHATiNnu Gancui-re. R.A. 

The twentieth of eveiy month is a mi-letter d.ty, for anyone, tha( 
is, who is in this University, and helicves in paying liis fees on the 
very last day ]iossi)ile. Often I have heard of students who have 
grumbled fihout the uneontrolled mass which assembles there, dying 
to pay money and for once finding that the man who is to take it is 
most reluctant. He carries on signing receipts one liy one, while the 
oilier students wage a minor war to get to the ‘ window,' 

T marvel at the man's ])atience. Jle seems like ProniC'tluMis in his 
cool sufferance, and resists the temptations of lucre in a manner of 
whic*h even lluddha Avould be* proud. 'Ihere he sits. ( risj) notes to 
the value of hundreds await liim. Hut will he hurry ? No, he is 
steadfast in his meditation and nothing eonc'erns him hut the attain¬ 
ment of ' Nirvana.' Here is the devil himself, in the sha])e of eur- 
renc'y notes, ofiering him the world if he wdll but worship and hurriedly 
take the notes; hut he an.swers ‘ Get thee behind me, Notes.’ Often 
I've wondered how many a religious man—specially those Avho go about 
in ashes and sack-cloth; oui‘ travelling temples—would react to sucb a 
situation. The rishi who cries that if you give him tAVO pice he'll eat a 
‘ luddoo,’ give him an anna and he’ll haA'e a square meal, and who thus 
proceeds on an ever-asc*ending scale—^AA’hat Avoidd he do Avere he to 
find him.self in such a position? ’riiey, 1 am sure, are ascetics through 
the force of circumstances. It isn't in human nature to go tdiout 
parading poA'erty. For poverty is the most deadly of sins. But mask 
this condition of life; go about with a loin-cloth; rub ashes ewer your 
body; let your hair run w'ild Avith knots; raise your arm to imitate the 
spire of a Gothic church; let your nails groAv six inches; shout slogans 
which on one can understand ! have an other-Avorldly look in your eyes; 
do all this, and the miserable rich will think you are a higher type 
of Man who is about to see the Beatific 'Vision. That is the charm of 
mv.sticism; and India being a land of the poor is also a land of 
mvstics. The devil, alas, has never come to them, 'fhey have nevei- been 
asked to renounce the world. To test their sincei-ity give them a seat 
at the University counter, d’ben I am sure most of them wdl succumb 
like Goethe to the Mephistophilian notes. And mysticism will come 

F. 37 
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crashing to tlie ground. Every Corsican cannot be a Napoleon. 
Neither can each individual ever dream to j)ossess qualities like our 
clerk. T liave only mentioned liis hatred of lilthy lucre, and his heroic 
j)atience. 1 have said how these in it.self make him eligible for the 
post of the arch-mystic. Rut J can enumerate at least a dozen other 
qnalitie.s. And each will go to prove how the twentieth i‘entury is not 
inimical to the practising of ‘ nobler’ qualities. Far from il. it 
piovides gi-eater o])portunitics to show man's conquest over hiimself. 

dust as he should lead the ascetics, so should this marvel of a man 
be awarded the Nobel prize for Peace. (Vmipare liis actions and their 
results with what Kellogg or anyone else has aidiieved. I'liere always 
wages a battle royal over the wiinlow. It was as if the earth ])ossess- 
ed oidy a very limited amount of land on which a huge population 
were lighting to settle. Great are the [mshes. You sometimes feel as 
if you’ll be squeezed to nothingness as one wave of invasion succeeds 
another. Transferred to a smaller but no le.ss important held here we 
lind individuals epitomising nations which are bent on conejuering each 
fither’s territories. I noticed that one rather sly-looking boy, who had 
just come in, hacked his way through until he was ne.xt to me. This 
reminded me of da])an and its fast progre.ss at the expen.se of other 
nations. T was wondering whether I’d have to suffer the fate of 
China when I heard a dictatorial voice say : “ Y"ou there, get back. I’ll 
lake your fees last. The others came first and they’ll be served first.” 
There was no use arguing, and so the lad had to diop back. T breath¬ 
ed again. Imagine the League of Nations accomiffishing any such 
thing! I’hafs just it. He keeps peace and order, threatens to (tlose 
down if the students won’t listen to him; and, as you just saw, wields 
dustice. I’he great point about this judge is that he is not blind. He. 
saw that I had come first and therefore was able to pass the order that 
he did. Does he not teach the world the mistake it had committed 
in considering Justice blindfolded ? Does he not exemplify the humble 
man who does actions of great value of whom the world takes no 
note? And here is another lesson which he teaches us. He seems to 
be a person whose code of life is: Action is thy concern, not its 
recognition. Experience and not lx)ok-learnt theories have forced this 
conclusion upon him. That is why I feel so greatly whatever he 
seems to stand for. He is not the divine whose knowledge of the 
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iSciipLiiies is kept iiesli aiid up-to-date by constant rejietitions of 
inspired inaxiins; he is the silent preachei- and on the tablet of bis heart 
J iine aiul the bultctings of years has engraved texts which now forju 
a. part of him. And although the world remains ignorant, of his 
greatnc.ss; although he is doomed to die in the obscurity of his race: 
although fame and fortune will be denied him; although no poet 
laureate Avill sing his virtues, he is not seized by despair which woidd 
force him to relinquish the task he has undertaken. Like Keats, he 
seems to I e one of t hose veiy few, who say ; I shall do my woi'k 
in’espect ive of the fame and glory wliicli may attwul it. And thus he 
cai’i'ies' on while the surging mass of youthful humanity is all around him. 
]Vo])le have been knowni to lose their heads when surrounded by 
a, mob. lint not he. You may as well try to detect a, wrinkle on the 
face of the Sj)hinx Avhen a crowd of l}abl)ling Atnerioans surround 
it. Calmness is the characteristic of his race, steadfa.stness his special 
virtue, 'riie missioji of his life is ever before him like a guiding star, 
lie must follow it. A born fatalist, and queerly enough also an 
optimist, he l)clicves that if he docs but keep to the path wdiieh has 
been (halked out for him. he shall at last come to the land of satis- 
faCion. lu this life, he finds satisfaction in the realization that the 
wavs of nian do not deter him from the road which he has been 


appointed to trudge. And like the I’llgrim he is ever marching. 
AVhat if this student calls him a slug? What if he heaivs subdued 
whispers : I wish the idiot would hurry ? These are but temptations. 
And experience has taught him to shun them. The ord’iiary individual 
would have bcllow-ed and belched at hearing such things about himself. 
But where would this clerk’s greatness be, if he took to retorts i He 
merely lifts his bowed head. And as he does so, 1 see two heavy eyes 
which bespeak tomes of wdsdom. His silence answers them. And 
as he bends ov’er the book signing yet another receipt, 1 stand wonder¬ 
ing whether the truth of Milton’s line: 

‘ They also serve who only stand and wait,’ 

W'as ever clear to me before this. It needed the meeting of su.t li an 
individual before the implications ot the poets w'ords stood lieforc 


me, crystal-clear. 
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FROM A WAYFARER’S DIARY* 

{Soni(' Ihrheiaity Stars) 

By Mr. P. D. T. 

' Do not pivltifv me, include all the hells and demns,' 

— Walt WJiittrian. 

‘ The aim of biography is the truthful transmission of 
personality.’ 

—Sir Sldnry Lrr. 

‘ Speak of me as 1 am: nothing extenuate nor set down ought, in 
meliee.’ 

— tJt hi'tto (Suakespeahf.) . 

1 see them g(»ing through the university corridors. 1 see them 
leaching in the class rooms. They are seen in the university compound, 
'i’hey are pix'sent in social gatherings. Though they are not omni¬ 
present, yet they are almost everywhere, it is not. diffic ult to say a word 
or two about them. 

One (\Tnnot Iielp noticing Mr. S. C. Deb in the gallery of the uni¬ 
versity teachers. He speaks with a scholarly grij), sjieaks ceaselessly, 
continuously and incessantly. His lectures bristle with stray refer¬ 
ences to nearly all the Oriental and Occidental Literatui'es and authors 
and it is from this aspect of his teaching that the vitality and cOiarni 
of his class is derived. He uses the word ‘ indeed ’ with great relish 
several times daily in tlie classroom. A voi’acious note-writer told 
me the other day that while revising the notes of Mr. Deb's class, he 
found al)Ou( a hundred words half-spelt, many sentences incomplete 
and pages after ])ages without any punctuation. His students in 
their class notes find things concerning not only English Literature but 
also delightful references to philosophy, painters, dates of battles, 
mathematical equations, geographical maps, names of chemicals and a 
world of other things. A delightful list ‘ inderd.' He has reserved 
the word ‘ rather ’ to be used outside the class-room and that too with 
great gusto. I never heard him pronouncing the word ‘ bus.’ Perhaps 

* Tito first aiTich' in tliis srrirs appeared in the Universiiy Maga/ane of 
Pe< ejnl)er, iOdO, under (he title “ Some UiUAersity Jiiuninaries.” 
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he is annoyed witJi it, as the incinbei-s of the ‘ Friday C'lul) ' did) Iris 
ear a ‘ bus. No one likes his steed being ealled a mule. Here 
1 leave him and note his eolleagne Dr. Dii.stonr. tlie Fowler '' of the 
English l)e])artment Avho.se perfect accent has a nasal twang. He has 
a. shaIp wit which makes him a perilous toe, blis motor (.*y(*le (I am 
told now that a car is soon to usurp its place) and jiarticularly when 
his wife sits on the pillion provokes attention. It is a \ery common 
sight in England, but a rare one in India. And it was not a womler 
if he became the cynosure of all eyes that day when he came to see 
the paintings of Miss Shergil. I have seen more of Mr. S. N. Misra 
in Eir H. (-. Ihinerji Hostel and less in the universitv. A scene 
flashes before my vision and it is of the days when Mic Misra used to 
stroll on the hostel lawns in ‘ malmal kurfa and his peon will a tin of 
cigarettes behind him. d’o .‘^ome students he appeared to be an ex- 
nawal) of Oudh in exile. Mr. l!'. N. Misra is an absorbing conversa¬ 
tionalist and he is noted for his jierpetual smiles. »Students are not 
plea.sed when they .see him during examination days, becau.se his 
‘ magnum opus ' - " Misra Frose Selection " is a hard niit to crack. 
Would it he very imjiroper if 1 make a mention of ‘ Syt' llhagwat 
Dayal who is only a teacher as long as he is in the classroom, and 
out of it always more of a lieutenant and less of teacher ? His ever¬ 
burning and never-ending ivigar seeins to have some magic iibout it. 
Alas! my dc.sire to sec him without the halo of cigar fumes remains 
unfiiltilled. It staggers one to think what he would look like if he were 
caught smoking a ‘ lliri ’. One more craving which is still unsatis- 
lied is to see Mr. Simlai AvitJiout a pi])e. In the realm of smoking 
Mr. Simlai is a riAml of ‘ Sriman ' Iflmgwat Dayal and in giving 
romantic references in the (dassroom he is a disciple of Mahashai 
Ragbupati Saliai. ‘ ('oinrade ’ Sahai is an outstanding personality of 
the English Hepartment. He is a remarkable athlete in the romantic 
field of aesthetics and the Hrdu ‘ Hazal ’. And here is that tall and 
handsome figure— Mr. Bhawani Shanker, Master of Ceremonies of the 
‘ Friday C!lub.' .His feeble voice is not easily audible to the batik- 
benchers in the classroom. His courtesy, occasionally oA'crelaborate 
courtcvsy, never degenerates into frigid formality. (At times one 
misses Mr. Ahmad Ali—thin, slim, his rugged, romantic hair 
attracting attention. He is a progressive thinker and writer but to 
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slriiiigers he always ajipears to Ije a retired soeialist or a socialist on 
furlough.) 

I’hc two resident tutors of Holland Hall- Mr. K. N. Deb and Mi-. 
E. J.. Cdiowlin—come next. The question of their marriages provides an 
interesting (heme for much good-natured scandal to the Hollanders, 
because there are wiii.spers in the air that they will soon be bound by 
the sacred ties of matrimony (the whispers regarding the former of 
the two have become a regular din). Mr. Deb once said that his nose 
had sjjoilt the beauty of his face. I can assure him that he is tolerably 
handsome even now. There is a noble mournfulness in his face which, 
always seems to be worried ‘at tliis sorry scheme of things entire’ 
whicii we call life, lie is himself a painter of no mean merit, but it is 
in the world ol art criticism tliat he has won his spurs. Four years 
l?ack Air. Deb Avas a idolent j). H. Eawrence ‘ fan’ but to-day he is 
a determined detractor of that great if perverted genius. With regard 
to Shakesjieare his attitude is amusingly unconventional. He is that 
rarest of rare persons—an upholder of the fantastii^ally ingenious 
liacon theory.’ Tn (he morning he is imbued with liberal humanita- 
rianism, in the day Avith the (fandbian idealism, in the evening with 
(.'ommunistic extremism and in the night with terroristic ideology— 
to use that fashionable if tiresome Avord. His colleague Mr. E. L. 
ChoAvlin is a man of catholic tastes and varied interests. Ife is a 
voracious reader, a biblophile in the best and the highest sense of the 
AA’ord, and a writer of no ordinary merit, lie has a ‘ corn ’ in his foot 
Avhich gii^es him the advantage of a high-heeled shoe and imparts an 
air ol idiosyncratic jieculiarity to his Avalk. It appears as if he were 
Aval king on hot potatoes. 

And now to the Economics Department, Mr. Saraswati Prasad and 
his mosquitoes. In his damp room one has to exert more in fighting 
Avith mosquitoes and less in attending to the class AA'ork. But he 
feels quite easy with them, as if they have been tamed by him. It is 
interesting to hear him pronouncing ‘ Gov-e-r-n-me-n-t ’ and the ‘ Hil- 
tonian Committee.’ The latter has a martial ring about it when 
uttered. His delightful references to Ghurey Lai and other local 
celebrities are a source of delectation to his students. But what about 
our Parsee teacher, Mr. J. K. Mehta,- whose lecturning in the class¬ 
room is not real lecturing but loud thinking? He in the classroom 
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t/hiiiks s( ipiit ifipcilly, uii{ilyti(;}illy niid (“oiiviiicps liis stu(]p)its. 
how iiitei'estiiig'y and aiiiHsiiigly he jH'ORouitces tliese iianies 
STff, •T^ltTR STR', ?r^T.” He coiitvols tile class hy his smiles and not' by 
violent threats. Let ns now talk about one who is older than Pro!'. 
Aniaranalha <Iha, and around whom is woven a leninid that he wais 
extremely handsome in his young age. He is Mr. Karwal. 'riie keen 
oh'server in his idass is occasionally lost, in wiaidering if he is really 
older than Pred. dha and if there are still some i r;u“es of beauty in him. 
He ])onders and jiondcrs and the hell rings olT. 

d'he Department of Politics is iust near the Economics Dejiariment 
and there is Mr. (.1. S. ('hatfei’ji, ]K»pnlarly known among the 
I’olitics students, as Mr. ‘ Executive and .Jud.iciary.' lie has a start 
ling vocabnlary and occasionally there is a volley oT eiglit-.syllahle 
words which he hurls at .students. On the roof of the Politics l)e|)art- 
ment is Mr. Ilyas Ahmad. He has the dignity of a teacher in the 
classroom, hut after university hours he ajipears to he a Mecca-return¬ 
ed Maulana. His familiar talks, in tuixed Hindustani ami l-'iiglish 
in the seminar class, are a groat relief from the indifferent, laiglish of 
some others. And why should not one rememher that solitary 
teacher -Mr. Avadh Hehari Lai, kind, judite and modest, who had a 
resplendently brilliant academic career allhrough, hut al)out whom there 
is ahv.ays a. tragic mystery ? J wonder! Why? 


ON THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF POETRY 

By Mr. Anandswtarup Gupta, B.Sr. 

It is not the .English alone, “ who are a sullen peo])le,'' and need 
diversion; monotonv inhabits all countries alike. 'I'he world is so 
much with us, and machines grow so numerous that w'e are 
IxTund to be bored. And, anyhow, it is human nature to re.sent 
repetition, particularly in professional life. Office-hours, and 
factory-hours, and school-hours; tlie very thought of them gets 
on our nerves. As if life were not murky enough without them. 
Diversion is a sore need; but we have countless diversions. A civili- 
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zation that quickens the pace of life and work, leaving much leisure, 
can also provide diversions in its owm sordid way. We have gambling, 
(hincing .‘ind dog-racing, crosswords, cinemas and cheap thrillers, and 
fights, factions and wars in plenty to divert and amuse us. Diversions, 
indeed! 

But even suidi gross matei'ialism as ours has been unable to wipe 
ofT I’oetj'v. Sir Dhilip Sidney, Spenser's ‘ jiarlit knight ’ of the 
.sixteenth century did, indeed, find occasion to pen “ An Apologie for 
Boetrie ’’ in 1580-01; and Shelley ha<l to write “ A Defence of Poetry " 
(published, 1840); lad one wonders if Poetry will evei' really need the 
help of learned ‘ counsel ’ to hel]) it stay in the world by pleading its 
cause. In fact. Poetry is so vitally a part of human nature that Man 
can never I)e separated from Tkietrv. T am .sure there is no literate man 
alive who does not ])ossess a volume of verse in his home. Poets, it 
has been .said, and i-ightly, only put into words what everyone feels, but 
is unable to cxpre.ss. Po Poets, the joys of the world are ioys, and 

“ The miseries of the world are misery 
And will not let them re-st.” 

How can we do without them ? 

It is this fact of Poetry being an expre.ssion of feelings, that makes 
it .so dear to us. Poetry is “ the history and the science of feelings.” 
Poetry, as Dr. Moore-Smith says, is “ not concerned with facts of 
nature, but with feelings, wdth facts of the soul. We do not demand 
of Poetry, as w'c demand of Science, that it should be true, but we 
insist that it should be sincere—.so sincere that it represents not only 
what the poet believes, but wdiat he deeply feels.'’ For the artist— 

“ ‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’—that is all 
Ye know f)n earth, and all ye need to know'." 

And Poetry isn’t a mere erpression of sincere feelings. Byron 
said that “ Poetry is the lava of the imagination, w'hose eruption pre¬ 
vents an earthquake. " Such Poetry must reverlierate with humanism : 
and, it cannot but appeal deeply even to the most prosaic of men. In 
fact, a distinguished critic has said that the appeal of Poetry, parti¬ 
cularly lyric Poetry, is a test of culture. We must needs call him 
uncultured, on whom Poetry has no effect. But, ‘ breathes there the 
man, with soul so dead? ’ 
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. - .Popl.ry js " the Invjidi niid finer spirit of nil knowledge. ' nii<i not 
merely • the best words in the lest order." It is .superior to History, 
as Aristotle decinred. for it possesses a higlier truth and a higher 
seriousness. It is the impassioned e.xpressioii \vhi(-h is tlu' eoiinte- 
nanee of all Science. What does Poetry not emhra(‘e ' It spreads its 
net very wide. 

I lie poet s eye in a fine trenze rolling. 

Doth glance fr<»m heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 

.\nd as imagination hotlies forth 

The forms of things unknown. th(' poet s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitat ion and a name," 

Poets have eoneern with the prid'omidest things of life as well as 
the most frivolous, with the supernatural as well as the most I'ommon 
place, with truth as well as with fietion: and their concern is so eapti 
vatilig. they throw that "■ certain eolonring of imaginali<»n " .so vividly 
and hew'it chi ugly tliat they never fail to .secnre the "willing siispeti 
sifin of disbelief for the moment " which is all they need to make them 
[loiailar. 

Poetry not mily amuses and diverts, it consoles, persuades, oisirncts 
and e\horls. It not only brightens an hour or two, it " most temlies 
and moves to virtue." 'i'he time spent in ihe com|’.iny of a poet, 
wfiether in jierson, or in tlu' more permanent f'(»rm of his hooks, is never 
wasted. As a matter of fact. Dr. Moore Hmii ti. (ven says that "only 
tliat man with read life with truly symjiat lu't ic insight, who has lived 
in the world of poet rv and art, .Xicording to Sir Philip Sidney 
“ ihey (the .IViets) were the ancient treasurers of the (Jreeians divinity 
. . . the first hringers of all i-ivility. . . all knowledge, logic, rliep.irie, 
philosophy - natural and moral . . . they are beloved of the (lod s ; . . . 
ever-praiseworthy Poesie is full of virtne-hreeding delightfnlness. 
Poets are not merely " of imagination all eom|)aet. they observe' watch¬ 
fully, feel deeply and speak with Avords hoi'n of a divine inspiration. 
Ddetlic, who has been declared to he second only to Shakespeare, in 
Tlid'wdfhi of Poetry, confessed that he fell an impulse " to iransforiii 
F. :J8 ' " .. 
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into an image, a poem, everything which delighted or troubled him, of 
othenvise wcupied liini; and to come to some distinct understanding 
with himself upon it to set his inward being at rest.” Poetry, accord¬ 
ing to Milton, is in a higher degree than rhetoric, simple, sensuous and 
passionate. And “ a perfect poem like ' Lycidas,' a perfect fiction 
like ‘ Esmond '. . ..has .something of the uses of a religious ‘ retreat.’ ” 
writes Walter lhater. 

T’oetry not only enables us h* 1 m* more articulate, to perceive more 
clearly, and to distinguish more readily between sensitive and .senti¬ 
mental observation than before, it changes the whole configuration of 
our minds : it harmoni.ses conflicting emotions, it chastens and subdues 
and calms ns in the “ weary strife of frail humanity.” 

Poetry relieves the monotony of our dull, dreary existences: it 
comes to oui‘ aid wdjen we are isolated and downcatst, it cheers us and 
gives ns hope, when cheer and hope are most needed. It is the 
surest of .supports and the fastest of friends: in fact, supports may 
<n-umble to dust and friends may desert us when things go awiy. but 
Poetry abides, (bnie to it again and again, as many, no doubt, do, 
and it wears. It gives hours of escape, from the smallness of our 
surroundings into a wider and fairer w'orld, where our senses are 
charmed, our emotions .stimulated, and our thoughts raised; enabling 
ns “ to lift our eyes above the chimneys to the everla.sting hills,” in 
short. And it irradiates for us our j)etty surroundings, with .something 
of “ the light that never was on sea or land.” when we fall back into 
our old dull routine. 

Word.sworth said that Poetry is ” emotion recollected in tran¬ 
quillity ” : Poetry, certainly, embodies emotions which bestow tranquil¬ 
lity upon many a disturbed and aching soul. “ The two fold shout ” 
of the cuckoo, bringing “ a tale of visionary hours ’ is more than 
“ thrice welcome.” Tn “ vacant ” and in “ pensive ' moods, we can 
lie on a couch, and let Wordsworth’s daffodils 

“ Flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude,” 

and our hearts must brim with pleasure then. “ Like a lore-adept,” 
we can sleep “ on the poet’s lips,” while he “ feeds on the aerial kisses 
of shapes that haunt thoughts’ wildernesses,” 
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The appeal of painting is strong, and so is the appeal of music, 
but the appeal of Poetry is strongest of all. Drink the music of the 
poet’s words 

1 chatter over stony ways. 

In little sharps and treldes. 

I bubble into eddying bays 
1 bal)ble on the pebbles. " 

or be best in admiring the deft strokes of the poet’s paintings, which 
no canA’as can excel a match. Hear Shelley’s picture of autumn : 

“ 'I'he warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing 
'Pile bare boughs are sighing, the pale flowers are dying 
And the year 

On the earth her death-lied, in a shroud of leaves dead 
Is lying 

Could anything be more exquisite, more true to life '! 

And, besides, poets have that “ vision and faculty divine ” ivhich 
enables them to unravel earthly mysteries, to “ see into the life of 
things." 

Even if we do not regard them as “the unacknowledged legislators 
of the world," must not ive say of them, at least, that 

“ 'Phese my solace, and my refuge: 

'Phese mv firmest friends.” 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF BOOKS 

liij I’ldf. Diwan ('hand Sharma. M.A. 

Some ye;irs as Cieiieral i^'ecretarv of thu All India l.abrary 
C’onfeit'iK'o to he held at Lahore, i called upon Sir Aloliaminad Iqbal 
to re(|uest hiin to he t'haii'inaii <d‘ the Ueeeption t'oinniiltee. Sir 
Moliainiiiad received me with the most cordial and yet (juiet courtesy, 
and. listened to niy recpiest with the most becoming’ attention, but he 
told me. politely and yet frankly, that he coidd not agree to my request. 
When utterly di.sa})poinfed and di.siuayed. I was on the point of leav¬ 
ing. he asked me. “ Do libraries serve any j)urpose. and is there any 
good in' reading hooks at all " do this searc-hing (piestion of his I was 
not able to give any satistactory reply there and then, and so it kept 
haunting .me for days. 1 wondered wliy the great poet and philo¬ 
sopher. the eminent seholar and sa\ant, had come to develop such 
aversion to the study (d' books. At least that is what I took that ques¬ 
tion to mean. In no otlier way could 1 explain away his startling 
(piestion. I could ndt feel that lie had treated me the way an examiner 
tre-alji a (.:andidate for a degree at a Viva examination. He could not 
have ■wanted simply to test my knowledge oi’ the extent of my powers- 
of explanation or of jiersuasion. Surely the (piestion went deeper than 
that,. It inqilied that distrust of books and mere book learning which 
not a few great men have shown. 

.As I [londered ovei' this question many other instances of peixsons, 
who were dis believers in the eflicacy of hooks as a means of wisdom or 
enlightenment, came to my mind. I thought of Stevenson's Idlei'. In 
that delightful essay of his. “ .An .A])ology for Idlei’s," Stevenson has 
made a very jiowerful case against the study (.if books. It is true from 
books Ave get many scraps of knowledge, but it is doubtful if all those 
bits of information are very hel|)ful. Says he. ' For my own jiart. I 
have attended a go(jd many lectures in my time. I still remember that the 
spinning (d‘ a t(jp is a case of Kinetic Stability. 1 still remember that 
Em[)hyteusis is not a disea.se, not Stillieide a crime. But though 1 
Avould not Avillingly part with such scra])s of science, 1 do not set the 
same store by them as by certain other odds and ends that T came by in 
the open street while 1 was playing truant.” From this he argues 
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lliat a great deal ot Isook learning is mere lumber. It is not worth even 
a eandlo, sincf' it has A'ery little hearing on onr life as we want to live 
it. Again he believes that boob's take ns away from those healtliy and 
wholesome contraeis with life wliieh are leally serviceable. A Iwiok ■ 
man is generally in the same prwlieamejit as the I.ady of Shallot. She 
eonld not .see life as it were in the raw, but was content with looking 
merely at the shadows that wcrt* reflected in a mirror. A person who 
is constantly poring over hooks, savours e.Kpcrience only at second hand. 
JJc lives in a woihl of ghosts, of shadows, of pale rcdccted images, and 
not in a world of reality. He reads about what otheis have done or 
thought or said, and forgets that he himself is to live as ;in active, 
thinking. feeliTig and ai'ticnhite person. 'I'hns books shut him olT from 
this great w'orld, the beauty and wondei'f)f which he can realise thi’ongh 
his eyes and ears and other setisory channels of commnnication. A 
lover of books gets n.sed to a kind of armchair e.vistence. Ih* forgets 
that eyes and cai's, (he sense of smell and the sense of touch can also be 
made rise of to increase our knowledge. For him the lamlseape near 
Oxford (at) heeome rc'al only in the jioeins of Mattiu'w Arn(,ld or those 
of Koheit Bridges, and the song of the Imllnil or that of the eiuboo can 
have a liauntiiig beauty only in the tniiefnl melody of Hafiz or the wdstfnl 
Jiitisings of Wordsw'ortli. His .sense faints only when be inhides the 
odour of flowers described in an ode of Keats and be becomes aware of 
tfie delectahleness of a feast, only when he reads about it in some bfiok 
of travel or iji some gorgeous poem. In (.»tbei' 'vord.-'. be loses his 
eapaeity for a first-band enjoyment of the good things of this worhb 
He bceotiH's inpervious to all tliat varied and manifold e.\|)erienee, w'bieh 
lies around him. 'I’hese are some of tlie dangers to wliieb, aeeording 
to' Stevenson, we heeome liable if we are a<Jdie1ed t .) the study ot books. 

Rut books do not dull merely onr powers of observation and keep us 
back from seeing life as it is. They vei’v often make ns blind to the 
practical side of life and make ns extremely academic aJul pedant ic. I Ins 
aspect of tlie ]>roblem has been very fully, vividly and forcibly dealt with 
lyv I borean. in bis w'ell-know'ii l)ook Wuhh'n. 1 bis American wnatcj', 
who was t horoughly out of sympathy with the highly .sophisticated and 
mechanised civilization of to-day, preached the gospel of ' Back to 
Nature, ' and, unlike most preachers, practised whal lie said. He left 
his home town with all its modern comforts and luxuries,its sanitary 
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arrangements and civic and social amenities of life and Avent to li^^e by 
the side of a pond. There, .secluded from all the di.stractions of modern 
life, he pondered upon the very basis of our modern civilization, and 
came to the conclusion that it was a monstruous lie. a big hoax, an out¬ 
rageous fi’aud, in a word, a kind of w'hited sepulchre. Naturally he 
examined tlie basis of all these institutions which human beings have 
built up for co operative living and collective enlightenment, and came 
to feel that all of them were utterly usele.ss. He found even the educa¬ 
tional system in America, which has in more ways than one more 
practical bias than similar systems elsewhere, totally inadequate for 
imparting any instruction through the medium of books. This bookish 
education he found to be divorced from the realities of life, and hence 
futile. In a pa.ssage of rare eloquence and power, he expressed his 
indignation with it. He said, ‘ How' could youths better learn to live 
than by at once trying the experiment of living? Methinks this Avould 
exercise their minds as much as mathematics. If 1 Avished a Ixiy to know 
something about the arts and sciences, for instances. I Avould not pursue 
the common course, which is merely to send him into the neighbourhood of 
some professor, w'heie anything is professed and practised but the art 
of life: - to survey the world through a telescope oi‘ a microscope, and 
ncA'cr Avith his natural eye; to study chemistry, and not learn how his 
bread is made, or mechanics, and not learn how it earned, to discover 
ncAv satellites fo Neptune, and not detect the motes in his eyes, or 
to what vagabond he is a satellite himself, or to be devoured 
by the monsters that swarm all around him. Avhile contemplating 
the monsters in a drop of vinegar. Which Avould have advanced 
the most at the end of a month.-- the boy who had made his 
OW'D Jackknife from the ore which he bad dug and smelted, 
reading as much as AA'ould be necessary for this,—or the boy who had 
attended the lectures on metallurgA' at the Institute in the meanwhile, 
and had received a Rogers’ penknife from his father? Which would 
l>e most likely to cut his fingers ? ... To ray astonishment I was inform¬ 
ed on leaving college that I had studied navigation :—Why, if 1 had taken 
one turn doAvn the harbor I should have knoAvn more about it. Even 
the poor student studies and is taught only political economy, while 
that economy of living which is synonymous with philosophy is not 
even sincerely professed in our colleges. The consequence is that while 
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IS reading Adam Smith, Kicardo, and Stay, he runs his father in debt 
irretrievably. I do »io( think there can lie a stronger denunciation of 
the study of Ixioks than this. Rooks, in fact, defeat their own purpose, 
according to Ihoreau. hy making ns live in a world of shadows or of 
unrealities. 

Ihe study of books leads to other kinds ot dangers idso, and to this 
Htizlitt has given exjiression in one of his most well-knoAvn essavs, 
riie Ignorance oi the Learned. I'his danger of over spcn ialisation 
or of pedantry is one into which many learned men fall. Keally speak 
mg, a specialist is a jierson, who knows moi‘e and more of less and less. 
He becomes narrow in his outlook, limited in Ids .sympathies, and cir 
I'umscribed in his range of interests. His case is as pitiable as that of 
a mechanic in a factory, who is entrusteil only with the work of 
preptiring the heads of pins. In the first place, the work of preparing 
pins is not in itself a very edifying job. but even of this pin the 
mechanic has to do only a veiy very snmll part. I'he result is that the 
rnechanic spends all his life in a work which is not I’eally conducive 
to full menttil satisfaction or harmonious, emotional development. In 
the same way, a .specialist, who studies only a small part of a subject, 
loses his sense of proportion. He cannot see things in their true 
perspective; to him the very small thing appears to be something very 
big. He thus develops the frog-in-the-well type of mental.'ry. More, 
than this, the so-called learned man finds thinking for him.self e.xtremely 
fatiguing. Says Hazlitt, ‘ Learning is in too many cases but a foil to 
common sense, a substilnte for true knowdedge.' 'Ibis only means that a 
learned man becomes a slave to words and forgets that lie has to master 
things. He has no eye for nature. Nature puts him out. He gets the 
impression of things not directly but through otlier things. His books 
become a kind of screen imposed between him .and the objects of 
nature, and they cease to be spectacles which c.au reveal things truly 
and precisely. The book-w'orm also becomes acctistonied to .a kind of 
reposeful easy-going existence and is unable to take his full share of 
the changes and chance.s of life. Life, in fact, bewulders him. Its 
conflicts, its struggles, its competitiveness, all these have a disconcej't- 
ing influence on him. He. therefore, likes to retire into his shell at the 
slightest warning of danger. Above all. he becomes a kind of gramo¬ 
phone and clever at repeating what others have said. The 
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result is tlisastroiis. Says Jiazlitt, ' 'The faculties of the mind,'when 
not exerted, or when cranijied by custom and aulhorily. bet-ome list¬ 
less, torpid, and unlit for the purposes of thought or action.' In other 
words the bookish man becomes unlit for those healthy muscidar exer 
tion and wholesome intellectual activities which constitute for most of 
us the real joy of life. It is no wonder that some writers, pitying 
the tragic futility of the life of a leaiaied man, have .said that they 
would rather be wood-iaitlet's who ply their axes all day than book 
worms who are incapable of using their limbs, unable to think for them¬ 
selves and utterly incapacitated to be themselves.' What these writers 
have bewailed most about .such men is that they lead a kind of parasitic 
existence. 

8ays Hazlitt. ‘ It is seeing with the eyes of others, hearing with 
their ears, and pinning our faith on their understandings. The learn 
('d man prides himself in the knowledge of names and dates, not of 
laen or things, He thinks and cares nothing aliout his next-door 
neighbours, hut he is deeply read in tla* ti ihoxs and castes of the Hindoos 
and (’almuc 'Partars. He can hardly find his way into the next 
street, though he is acquainted with the exact dimetisions of Tons 
tantinople and I'ekin. He does not know vvhethei' his f)ldest acquain 
ta.lice is a knave oi'a tool, l)iit he can pronounce a ])ompons lecture on 
all the pi’incipal characters in history. He cannot tell whether an 
object is black or white, ronml oi' .si|uare. and vet he is a professed 
master of the laws of optics aitd the rules of pers|)ective. He knows 
as much of what he talks about as a blind man docs of colours. He 
cannot give a satisfitetory answer to the jdainest question, nor is he 
(wer in the right in any one of his opinions upon any one matter of fact 
that really comes before him. and yet he gives himself out foi' an in 
fallible judge on all the.se jioints, of which it is impossible that he or 
any other jierson living should know tuiything but by conjecture. He 
is expert in all the dead and in most of the living languages, but he 
can neither speak his own fluently, nor write it coiTectly.' 

'Phis may sound extravagant and even fantastic, but one cannot deny 
that, there is some element of truth in what Hazlitt says. The learned 
man in the llazlittian sense begins to love unreality of every kind and 
always likes what is remote from common human interests. The 
ordinary give and take of life, its normal decencies, its familiar 
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round of duties, its everyday courtesies cease to have much interest for 
him. He thus begins to lead a kind of existence which is far removed 
fi’om normal human existence. 

But the dangers of book-learning have not only been sounded by 
the essayists; some writers of short stories and novels have also dwelt 
on them. Tn his very interesting story, “ The Teacher of literature,” 
t!hekhov has drawn a graphic picture of a bore, Ippolit Ippolititch. 
This gentleman was a teacher of geography. He was so deeply devot¬ 
ed to his subject that he had lost his interest in everything else. One 
of his fellow teachers falls in love and wants to tell him something 
about his romantic experience, but he dare not do this for he knows 
that his friend would not feel interested. ‘ I wanted to tell you,' says 
he to Ippolit Ippolititch, ‘ something romantic concerning myself, but 
you are geography. If one talks to you of love, you will ask one at 
once, what is the date of battle of Kalkal Confound you with your 
battles and your capes in Siberia.’ This teacher of geography had 
narrowed the world down only to two things, to maps ami dates. In 
the daily interoounsc of life he was nothing but a fool. He generally 
remained silent, but if ever he talked he talked al)ont the most dull 
and common-place thing with an air of authority. When a friend of 
his goes to him and tells him that it is a lovely day he replies. ‘ Yes, 
very line weather. It’s May now, we soon shall have real real soiumer. 
And summer’s a very different thing from winter. In the winter you 
have to heat the stoves, but in summer you can keep warm without. 
In summer you have your window open at night and still are warm, 
and in winter you are cold even with the double fi'ames in.’ Again 
when another friend goes to him and tells him that he has married, 
he makes the most prosaic comment, ‘ Hitherto you have been un¬ 
married and lived alone, and now you are married and no longer 
single.’ From the example of this teacher we find how a life devoted 
to the exclusive study of geography or any other subject becomes 
barren and uninteresting. 

Anatole France has also aimed the shafts of gentle ridicule and 
mild irony on those learned men who write long books that make very 
heavy reading. It is said that when the young prince Zemire sat on 
the throne of Persia, he invited all the academicians of his kingdom 
and asked them to compile for him a universal history so that in the 
F. 39 
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discharge of his royal functions he should profit by the experience of 
the kings who had gone before him and thus make as few mistakes as 
possible. The wise men promised to carry out the orders of the prince. 
Then they left the court and set to work on it. At the end of twenty 
years they came back with a caravan of twelve camels, each of which 
carried five hundred volumes. The set^retary of the academy went to the 
prince and told him that the members of the ai^ademy had compiled 
six thousand volumes in which every detail about the history of man¬ 
kind was recorded, and all kinds of available knowledge were set 
down precisely and briefly. He further added that the introduction to 
this great work alone comprised five hundred volumes. The king 
listened to all that the set;retary had to say and said, ‘ Your labours 
will be rewarded and your work will lie in the archives of the kingdom, 
but you should be kind enough to condense this work in such a way so 
as to enable me to read it in the short time at my disposal.’ The wise 
men again went back and came back after twenty years. Then they 
returned with only fifteen hundred volumes. ‘ TIere is the abridged 
version of universal history,’ said the secretary, ‘ and in it w’e have 
not omitted anything that is essential.’ But the king said that he 
had no time to go through even fifteen hundred volumes. He was old 
and had too many things to do. He could not therefore find time for 
reading all these heavy tomes. He therefore asked them to abridge 
it still further and do the work as quickly .as po.ssible. The wise men 
again came b.ack after ten years and brought with them only five 
hundred volumes. But the king again said that he had no time to go 
through even five hundi-ed volumes. They should therefore abridge 
the IxMjks still furthei-. Then the wise men again went away. After 
five years the secretary came again with only one volume. But when 
he reached the court he was told that the king was on his death-bed. 
Still the secretary insisted on being taken to the king so that he might 
request him to h.ave his last look at the one volume of the history of 
mankind. This was done and the volume shown to the king. He then 
said with his feeble old voice, ‘ 1 am sorry to die without knowing any¬ 
thing about mankind.’ But the learned man comforted him by saying 
that he could sum up the history of m,ankind in three words. ‘ Do so,’ 
said the king, ‘ as quickly as you can.’ At this replied the secretary, 
that the words ‘ they were born, they suffered and they died ’ sum up 
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the history of mankind. After listening to these words it is said 
that the king as well as the seevetary died. This story only shows 
how wasteful is the work of writing Ixioks and how tiresome is the 
study theieof. One can get essential wisdom without reading much, 
and it is essential wisdom that matters more than bits of knowledge, 
scraps of learning and details of events. 

1 have so far been acting like a, devil’s advocate dwelling upon 
the dangers and disadvantages of book learning. But this was 
necessary to do because 1 wanted that a reader of books should be aware 
of those pitfalls into which some book lovers are apt to fall. The 
preceding pages have therefore been written not to warn off travellers 
on the road to Book Tnnd, but to inform them about, the dangers that 
beset their path. Still no one can deny that the world o^ves a great 
deal to books in a general as well as a personal way. I'hat books have 
been a living influence in the life of many is as clear as anything, 
though a countless number of men have had that gift of expression to 
assess their debt to them which Stevenson and othei's had. In one 
of his most penetrating essays Stevenson has dwelt upon the books that 
influenced his life. Fiction which is so much derided these days 
for being merely a way of killing time Stevenson thought to be most 
influential. He wrote, ‘ The most influential books, and the truest in 
iheir influence, are works of fiction. . They do not pin the rc;tder to 
a dogma, which he must afterwards discover to be inexact, they do 
not teach him a lesson, which he must aftei’wards unlearn. 'I'hey 
repeat, they re-arrange, they clarify the le-ssons of life, they disengage 
us from ourselves, they constrain us to the acquaintance of others, and 
they show us the web of experience, not as we (vui see it for ourselves, 
but with a .singular change—that monstrous, consuming ego of ours 
being, for the nonce, struck out. To be so, they must he reasonably 
true to the human comedy, and any work that is so serve the turn of 
instruction.’ 

In fiction Stevenson found instruction without dullness and illu¬ 
mination without any false brilliance. In it he found truth to life 
and something that could add to the experience of the world. Above 
all, he found in novels something that could release and intensify his 
noble emotions. On account of these things he paid a generous tribute 
to The Three Musketeers and The Pilgrim’s Progress. He found some- 
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thing similar by reading and seeing the dramas of Shakespeare. They 
were a call to large thinking and living generously. In the same way, 
he found much stimulus in the study of the essays of Montaigne. 
These seemed to be full of wisdom to him and in their pages he heard 
the voice of moderation and of I'eason. Whatman’s Leaves of Grass 
made him examine the foundation of his beliefs and faith, and from it 
there came a voice to him calling upon him to be himself and to not 
lead a conventional life. He found much sustenance in Goethe's Life 
by Lewes and in the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. The one show¬ 
ed him how life is a mixture of good and evil and the other showed 
him how noble is the practice of virtue. Herbert Bpencer and Words¬ 
worth helped him to discover new sources of joy and The Egoist told' 
him all about those I’epulsive traits in human character which a person 
should avoid. Augustine Birrell has also told us how much he owed 
to the habit of reading. He emphatically denies the charge that 
books were a kind of dope or drug by means of which one could forget 
one’s troubles and sorrows. But he asserted that books could comfort 
us even when we were faring badly or were in trouble or in sorrow. 
Nor can one forget that Buskin called the study of books a noble 
fellowship. He believed that books brought us in contact with nobler, 
wiser and more feeling natures and thereby elevated and uplifted us. 

But you will probably discount these eulogies of reading by 
professional men of letters. To you these might seem to be like trades¬ 
men’s advertisements praising their own wares. But if you ponder 
over them you will find that they were very sincere expressions of 
beliefs generally held. But it is not only men of letters who have been 
so eloquent in their praise of books. Even men of action have paid 
glowing tributes to them. It is said about Alexander that he used to 
carry the Iliad in a precious casket on his expeditions. Even the 
politicians and men of action of our own day have expressed their 
gratitude to the study of books. Lord Grey of Fallodon believed that 
reading for recreation is one of the sources of happiness and is the 
jjest and noblest means of pleasure. He therefore asked people to 
read poetry, philosophy, history and biography. He wrote, ‘ Some 
years ago, when I was Secretary for Foreign Affairs in England, when 
holidays were often long in coming, short and precious when they did 
come, when work was hard and exhausting and disagreeable, I found 
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it a good plan when T got home to my library in the country to have 
three books on hand for recreation. One of them used to be one of 
those great books of all time dealing with great events or great 
thoughts of past generations. I mention Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
the Koman Empire as an instance of one such book, which had an 
atmosphere of greatness into which one passed right out of the 
worries of party politics and ollicial work. Such books take one away 
to another world where one finds not only pleasure, but rest.’ 

‘ The second of my books would also be an old book, a novel which 
had been approved by succesisive generations. The third would be 
some modern book, whether serious or light, and in modern books the 
choice is not so easy.’ 

No doubt busy men of affairs have found rest and refreshment in 
the pages of books. In fact, there is nothing more stimulating than the 
study of master-pieces. 

But politicians and busy men have found in these Ixxiks some¬ 
thing not only to refresh them but also something which has given 
them fine intellectual and moral training. They have taught them to 
know the best from the second best, to learn the truth and see things 
in a true perspective. Jn short, they have been very good intellectual and 
moral training for them. Nor has their influence been merely academic. 
They have given courage in the Gme of difficulties, patience in dealing 
with crises, hope in the midst of discouragements, and faith when 
everything foreboded disaste?’. The Earl of Baldwin once spoke of 
the debt whic;h he owed to the classics, lie found the study of 
Horace and Homer and Vergil not only refreshing but also morally 
uplifting. He said, ‘ If 1 may now strike a personal note, 1 think 
what I have gained is some sense of proportion, a standard of values, 
and a profound respect for the truth of words, which have been of 
use to me in my daily life. Add to these the perennial happine.ss 
I am fortunate enough to find in the sheer beauty of Latin and Greek 
and the thousand images they call up in the mind, and I am indebted 
to my early training more than 1 can ever hope to repay. 1 remem¬ 
ber well the first election 1 fought. It was what was called an old 
fashioned election in an ancient borough now disfranchised. The 
candidate was expected to spend three evenings a week during the 
time of his probation in one or another of the public houses which 
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jostled each other through the constituency, listening to and vocifer¬ 
ously applauding what, for want of a better name, was called, on the 
Incus a non luceudo principle, comic or humorous song. After a time 
1 felt the need of a moral purge and a litei’al sedative. It was the 
work of a moment to find what my soul needed. When I came home 
at night from these orgies 1 seldom went to bed without reading some¬ 
thing of the Odyssey, the Aenein, or the ()de.s of Horace. Hy the date 
of the election I had read all the last named, and most of the others, 
not without labour in the dictionaries, not always with ease, but with 
care and increasing joy, and with the desired result that, though 
defeated, T had passed through the fire and the smell of burning was 
not on my garments.’ 

I'hese books give us the courage to live decently, worthily and 
nobly. Hut sometimes they have given people a new faith and a new 
hope. 

John Stuart Mill has recorded in his Autobiography how he felt 
acute depression at one time in his life. This depression resulted not 
only in bad nerves but in complete intellectual torpor, spiritual doubt 
and uncertainty. Nothing seemed to him worthwhile at that time and 
all the foundations of his life seemed to give way. He seemed to be 
experiencing the same feelings that Coleridge has described in the Ode 
to Dejection. He found at that time that everything was vanity and 
that the dreams of self-importance or those of the betterment of human¬ 
ity were all worth nothing. He tried all sorts of remedies, but they 
all failed. At last the poems of Wordsworth fell into his hands. He 
lead them and under their influence recovered his faith, his capacity 
for feeling pleasure and a new urge for living well. First of all, 
Wordsworth's descriptions of rural scenery gave him much pleasure. 
But more than this they gave him a new interest in the common things 
of life and deepened his powers of feeling. From them he learnt 
what real happiness is, and how that happiness can be attained. 

■ What made Wordsworth’s jiocms a medicine for my state of mind,’ 
wrote he, ‘ Avas that they expressed, not mere outward beauty, but 
states of feeling, and of thought coloured by feeling, under the excite¬ 
ment of beauty. They seemed to be the very culture of the feelings, 
which I was in quest of. In them I seemed to draw from a source 
of inward joy, of sympathetic and imaginative pleasure, which could 
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be shared in by all human beings, which had no connection with the 
struggle or imperlection, but would be made richer by every improve¬ 
ment in the physical or social condition of mankind. From them I 
seemed to learn what would be the perennial sources of happiness, 
when all the greater evils of life shall have l)een removed. And I felt 
myself at once better and happier as 1 came under their influence. 
There have certainly been, even in our own age, greater poets than 
Wordsworth, but poetry of deeper and loftier feeling could not have 
done for me at that time what his did. T needed to be made to feel 
that there was real, permanent happine.ss in tranquil contemplation. 
Wordsworth taught me this, not only without turning away from, but 
with a greatly increased interest in the common feelings and common 
destiny of human beings.’ 

As the poems of Woi'dsworth suggested to Mill a new way of life, 
so sojiie lK)oks of lluskin and 'I'olstoy clianged I lie entiie course of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s life. He read Tolstoy's l)ook, The KingtHotn of God 
IS within You a?)d lliiskin’s Unto this Last and both these books confirm¬ 
ed his faith in a simple life, in the righteous living and in Imniani- 
tariaii work. ‘ J'olstoy’s The Kingdom of God is o'ilhin You over¬ 
whelmed me. It left an abiding impression on me. Before the inde¬ 
pendent thinking, profound morality, and the trutlifulness of this 
book, all these books given me by Mr. Goates .seemed to pale into 
insignificance.' 

Books have not been potent only in shaping individual life, but 
they have also changed sometimes the course of human history. Mus- 
.solini would not have been what he is to-day if at an inquessionable 
period in his life he had not read Sorrel and Nietzsche. To Lenin the 
impulse for the reconstruction of society on a new basis came from 
the study of Karl Marx. The war mentality of the entire German 
nation was due to the fact that they were all saturated with the 
writings of Nietzsche. Kooks therefore have sometimes a radical and 
revolutionary influence on individuals as well as nations. They are 
like little seeds planted in human consciousness and from them we have 
a harvest of new hopes and new enthusiasms. Books thus have a vast 
social and political influence. 

The uses of books are so manifold that they may be said to serve 
practically all ends of life. They have been a source of comfort and 
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solace and they have not merely refreshed and invigorated the human 
spirit, but have also stimulated and inspired it. They have cheered 
man in his loneliness, they have given shape to his thoughts, they have 
given a dii'ection to his activities and they have enabled him to see order 
and purpose in this world of confusion and chaos. They have been 
a (consolidating force in human history. Look at the millions of 
men held together by such books as the Vedas, the Bible, and the 
Qui'an. They have provided incentive for political reform, social 
amelioration and economic betterment. Human beings have owed 
more to them in their marcli forward than to anything else. They have 
thus been invaluable allies in the emei-gence of man from a state of 
harbarism into a state of culture and enlightenment. They have 
thus been messengers of joy, agents of progress and potent factors 
in human uplift. 

But when we talk about the ITniversity of Books we do not mean 
desultory reading, but a planned course of study. We mean by it a 
course of self-imposed study, for it should be remembered that self- 
education is far better than any kind of education imparted at any 
school or university of the world. 'I'o say this is not to decry the 
education imparted at schools or at universities, but to affirm that the 
pro(!eas of education that is voluntary and pleasurable is far better than 
that which is imposed on us by august and authoritative academic 
bodies. To say that this process of self-education can go on indepen¬ 
dently of books is to say something that is not wholly true. A writer 
like Stevenson or a dictator like Mussolini may deride o(;casionally 
this bookish education, b,ut in his heart or hearts each of them knows 
that lx)oks are indispensable for a. modern man. It is, therefore, 
necessarj" that remarks like the following should be taken for what 
they are worth. 

‘ I do not believe in the supposed influence of books. I do not 
believe in the influence which comes from perusing the books about 
the lives and characters of man.’ 

For myself, I have used only one big book. 

For myself, I have had only one great teacher. 

The book is life lived. 

The teacher is day-by-day experience. 
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The reality of experience is far Jiiore eloquent than all the theories 
and philosophies on all the tongues and on all the shelves. 

Foi' llie same writer luis said elsewhere 

I have read the Italian authors, old and new, thinkers, })oliti 
cians, artists. I have always been attracted by the study 
of our lienaissance in its various aspec ts. 'Fhe 19th century 
with its artistic and spiritual contrasts, classicism and 
romanticism and their contrasts have held my attention. I 
have studied thoroughly the period of our history called 
liisorginmnto in its moral and political essenc'C. 

I have analysed with great care all the developmcmt of our 
intellectual life from 1870 up to this moment. 

These studies have occupied the most serene hours of my day. 

Among foreign writers, I have tneditated much upon the work 
of the German thinkers. I have adinired the French. One 
of the books that interested me most was Psijrkohnjy of 
the Crowd, by Gustava Lebon, 77/c InUdlrcindJ Life of the 
AngloSa.i'ons- inteiests me esfK'cially, because of the organiz¬ 
ed cdmracter of its culture and its scOiolastie taste and 
flavour.’ 

But the question is, how will you plan this course of reading? 
j’lease do not think that, here T am going to describe the one hundred 
best lx)oks, of wliich the Victorians were so fond and about whic'h the 
Americans talk so glibly even these clays. J only want to urge that the 
modern man, if he has to live fully, must open his mind out to the 
various influences that are at work to he ahle to understand himself, 
his country and the world. He must get the aid of w'ell chosen books. 
The very first thing he should do is to acquaint him.self with some 
history. Not only should he read the history of his cjwn country, but 
also get to know something of the history of the world. As to what 
books of history he should read for the purpose I would not like to 
Jay down any hard and fast rules. Perhaps one reader would go to 
Wells’s Outline of History for this purpose and another would read 
Pt. Jawahar Lai’s Glimpses of World History. But whatever books 
he may read he should have only one idea in view and that is to get 
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a correct knowledge of the various movements of the human spirit 
that have shaped the course of human liislory. But one can further 
supplemcnf (Uie's knowledge of history by reading the biographies of 
some of lliose who shook the world and moved it in one direction or 
anothej’. He should also supplement the study of these biographies by 
a few wtII cliosen liislorical novels for they recreate the past as nothing 
else can do. Hut he should not rest content with reading only this 
nni(‘h. .He should try lo i-ead a few books on philosophy breanse it is 
only with their help that he can knoAv the ultimate reality. The 
study of philosophy and especially of ])sychology and ethics will perhaj)s 
lead him to the study of science not only in general but also in some 
of its paiticular branches. He should study especially sociology and 
])olitics. Above all he should study some of those master pieces of 
the w'orld in which the human spirit at its best is enshrined. 

It would be futile to suggest any pai ticular books for this kind of 
ixading. But the reader must be clear about his aims when he reads 
a took. Books have been divided into three classes by all discerning 
critics: books of information, hfxiks of entertainment, and books of 
inspiration. I think a discerning reader should read books whieli serve 
all these difl’erent ends. He should read books not only to know but also to 
refresh himself. He should read not mejxly for the sake of entertain¬ 
ment but also for the sake of inspiration. For all these three ends he will 
lind thousamls of books to pick from. While doing so he should 
rememher that these books are not an end in themselves, but a means 
t(; healthier, more purposive and fuller living. 


LITERATURE VERSUS VULGARITY 
By Mu. J. C. Mathuu, B.A. 

The one reason why the world to-day seems more embittered than 
ever before is that literature has ceased to be a force in our lives. We 
have groAvn more and more thick-skinned, vulgarized, impervious to 
tlie wafts of relinement which the higher literature may blow on to us. 
What we can really call literature is a vanishing quantity. We only get 
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owasional glimpses of what can \^e called ‘ literary ’ in a 
confused mass of sensational and uninspired works on (he one 
hand and propaganda productions on the othei-. 'riierc arc hooks in 
every brook and sermons in every stone, but their im]u-essions are as 
washable as of water, their form as bloodless as of stone. Still, they 
are a force in our limes; they shape our lives. 

Vulgarity lies at the root of our glossy civili/ation, and 
hence its antogonism to literature. For literature is a mighty 
smootheniug and sobering agent d’he humble and not the pedant, 
are its votaries. A certain deep-seated gentility marks the 
literary frame of mind, a sweet burden of modesty e.onstantly 
weighs upon it. Maybe this modesty issues from the huge reservoir of 
experience which it has accunndated during its long sojourn amidst 
the “ Grand Monarques ” of the realm of letters. Fhe whole human 
behaviour is, as it were, tempered, purged of its angularities; (nice you 
are admitted into the secrets of the greatest of minds, you come to 
realize how futile it is to be vain about your own ‘ kindergarten ’ 
'triumphs. 

The very attitude of receptivity which liter.ature requires of its 
worshippers insists upon the. presence of creative imagination in them. 
The mood of creation is the mood of seienity, and. if nothing else, 
imagination is a moral necessity to the human .system, for 
the cultivation of refinement. A mind that is used to tiie visita¬ 
tions of those ecstatic absorptions in which all its energies are concen¬ 
trated in an unruffled oneness shivering to burst forth into efflores¬ 
cence, knows no distraidions of matter-of fact vulgarity. The joy of 
creation is consummated in the moment of traiupiillity. d'he mind 
must first be emptied of extraneous, stubborn and revolting matter 
before it can become tranquil. 'I’hus it is that creative imagination, in 
spite of the heat to which it works up the mind, bathes men in tran¬ 
quil refinement and quiet gentility. 

Literature presents life in miniature, with all its details and the 
varying shades of its colours. Like life, it abounds in contradictions 
and paradoxes, like life it touches the human heart at innumerable 
points and with innumerable degrees of intensity. One who has dipped 
in literature knows well enough how life itself tastes. Travel, wrote 
Disraeli, teaches toleration, and it does so because the man who travels 
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teholds the [lageant of life from all angles and at close quarters. One 
who has known life in all its catholicity cannot help being tolerant. 
The same can be said of the wayfarer in the field of literature. He 
too has .swept with his mind’s eye the magnificent panorama, the very 
vastne.ss of which dwmrfs into insignificance the objects of our petty 
attachments and prejudices. Like Sterne, he can say to his enemy, 
“ Go, pcKir devil get tliee gone! Why should T hurt thee? This world 
surely is wide enough to hold Ixith thee and me.” 1'hus while his 
fellow-men dissipate thern.selves in wasteful quarrels, he passes onwards 
like the eternal traveller, wdio knr»w's too well of life to be drawn into 
these petty bouts except as an amu.sed spectator or a sober mediator. 

Humanity, gentility, tolerance—these, then, are the gifts of litera¬ 
ture. These I prefer to call ‘ antidotes ’ of vulgarity,—the baneful 
disease of our times. We have liad too much of yiolitics and e(*onomics. 
They have sapped our very vitals. 1'hey have made us vulgar. They 
have exacted the greatest sacrifice out of Man. A man dies for a 
certain cause, and this is a great sacrilice. But the greater sacrifice is 
of the man in whom dwells the spirit of literature and who kills this 
spirit for a certain cause. The one merely dies, the other lives in 
death. His is the true martyrdom. 

The world today is a great martyr in the cause of politics and 
economics. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN THE U. P. 

BETBOSPEGT AND PROSPEC/l' 

By Mr. R. G. Bhatnagar, M.A. 

Due nia\ without much impropriety take stock of University 
education in these Provinces during the last fifty years on this oc¬ 
casion of the Jubilee of the University of Allahabad. Although there 
were schools and colleges in the United Provinces even before the 
establishment of the University, yet a real landmark in higher educa¬ 
tion may be said to have been reached in 1887 when the schools and 
colleges in these Provinces were placed under the motherly care of the 
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newly established University at Allahabad. It was then sfarted as 
an examining institution and continued to be such till the veai’ 
when the Allahabad University Act of 11)21 changed it into a teaching 
and residential University. During the first Hh years of its existence 

Univeisity and the various colleges afliliated to it did much to spread 
education amongst the people of the United Provinces and Pai|mtana 
and its alvmv'i of those days are spread over the whole length and breadth 
of India. Taking into (‘onsideration the limitations of the situation, 
its achievements were truly great. Along wit h ot her Ind ian I Tniversit ies 
it was started to produce literate men for taking up various services open 
to Indians at different times. This object, it fulfdled remarkably well, 
and into the bargain produced eminent lawyers, judges, historians and 
scientists too. Men like Dr. (langanatha dha. the late Dr. Satish 
Chandra. Banerji, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. Sii- Shah Mtdiammad 
Sulaiman, the late Dr. Ganesh Prasad and a host of others aie all the 
prodiu'ts of the University in its earlier days . But these were geniuses 
who may well ho said to have risen to eminence in spite of 
University education. The system as it then cxi.sted was not designed 
to foster scholarship and research. However, during the first quarter 
of the 20th century it was felt in responsible quarters that India needed 
persons something more than having mere literary ability in English and 
a romraission was appointed to suggest ways and means to o iprove the 
system of University education. 

As a result of the recommendations of the Sadler Cfaiunission three 
residential and teaching Universities, after the model of those found 
in Europe and America, w'crc established in India, of these two, rlz., 
the Universities of Allahabad and Lucknow were started in the United 
Provinces. Under the new constitution the University has now func¬ 
tioned for 15 years. Are the results encouraging? Has the change 
justified itself? My anvswer is in an unqualified yes. I know a hundred 
and one things which could with justice be said against the University; 
buthhese are abuses incidental to all affairs where human agency is the 
prime mover. They are not incidental to the system itself. Besides 
the system has not yet been given a fair deal. 

Looked at from one point of view a residential and teaching Uni¬ 
versity has three limbs: (1) the Vice-Chancellor, (2) the teachers, and 
(3) the Library. (I must offer my most sincere apologies to those bud- 
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ding enthusiasts—the students of today—for not counting them as a 
limb of the University. I know this will terribly hurt them. But if 
the raw materials in a factory could be cla.ssitied as a part of the factory 
then 1 would be prepared to concede their claim also. "I'rue the rahon 
dmtor of every fai^tory is the sliaping of the raw material into the 
finished product . But this is the function of a factory and not a part 
of the factory itself. The same is true of the students in a University.) 

Siiue re organisation avc have had three Vice-Chancellors. A Vice- 
(''hancellor of a TInivorsity such as the Allahabad ITniversity, if he is 
to discharge all that the Act and Statutes of this Ttniversity require 
him to do. must be a scholar well seasoned in research and must have 
administrative qualities of a particularly high order with a great 
deal of go in him. ^'hen and then only c-au he take a sympathetic 
view of the needs of the University on its adademic side, and keep 
the conflicting tendencies of a democratic constitution in harmony. 
Sir Claude de la Fosse, the first Vice-Chancellor, was a notable ad¬ 
ministrator. but although he knew a great deal about schools and 
school education he was too much Tndianised to take a comprehensive 
view of what the University needed. He left the scene just when the 
University was set going, perha[)s a bit too early. Had he stayed a 
year or two longer he would have succeeded in placing the University 
on a sound financial footing as he would have had the support of the 
then Government. Whatever some of us may think aliout him, I 
have not the least doubt in my mind that he w'orked earnestly and 
honestly for the good of the Ihiiversity. His energy was remarkable. 
He worked for about two hours in his office and then after lunch was 
on his feet visiting one or the other de])arlmerit. He knew every 
teacher of the University and had a good idea of his work and worth. 
Most of the students were also known to him. His decisions were 
quick and summary. His rewards for services done to him and his 
punishments for thwarting his wishes were equally prompt. But he 
knew how to forgive even his worst enemies with the best of grace. 

With all his good intentions Sir Claude made one blunder and 
that was to take the whole of the Muir College staff in the Univer- 
l ity. Of the then existing staff there were alrout half a dozen teachers 
such as Dr. Nil Ratan Dhar, Dr. P. K. Acharya, Professor Randle, 
Professor Dunn, and one or two other younger men whom alone a man 
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fully conversant with the standards and leiiniiements of a modern 
residential and teaching l.niversily would liave laken on the Uni¬ 
versity sLail. Hut Sir ( laiide was an adininistraior and he transferred 
the whole lot of them to llte University, d'rue a great many men weie 
also recruited fi’om outside, lint most of the Mnir (!i)lleiie men were 
senior members of either Ifie l.E.S,, or IMvS., mid there fore most of 
the l'rofesst)rshi|.is ;uh 1 lifeaderships as also most of the lleadships of 
Departments went to tJiem. As lleatls of vai’ious Dejiartments they 
set witli a will to perpetuate the Muir (’olk'ge traditions and Muir 
College methods of teaehing and did everything in tlaii- power to see 
that there was as little change as possible in the old system of teaching 
and assessing the worth of students. 1'he result was that the liiiiver- 
sity in its re-organised form instead of heeoming a rejdiea of Oxford 
or Cambridge, heeame an enlarged editimi of the Mnir C'entral College, 
with just a few touches of Oxford and Cambridge in the outer shell. 

His successor in odice w^as Mahamafiopadhyaya Dr. Pandit Oaiiga- 
natlni dha, a ripe old man of the Mnir t'ollege—a seasoned teacher 
and researcher in whom one could hardly snspcei a talent for adminis¬ 
tration. Hut the venerable Pandit was quite up to his new adminis¬ 
trative role. For more than nine years he ruled over the destinies of 
the Allahabad Cniversity and even today the University is what he 
left it. 

While Sir Claude had no ])rejudiees either in favour or against 
the institutions which the reorientation of the University necessitated 
assimilation with it, I’andit Caiiganatha dha had a great feeling for 
the Muir (^'-eiitral College. 'J'he Muir (Central tkillcge being an insti¬ 
tution maintained by Government was merged in the University and 
thus lost its identity; while the privately managed and financed 
institutions like the Ewing (-hristiaii (’ollegc and the Kayastha 
Pathshala University College were allowed to continue as t.’olleges 
under the new organisation as distinct limbs of the University. To 
this I’aiidit Ganganatha dha could never fully recomdle himself and 
he fell in with the rest of the Muir College men, who were already 
occupying most of the key positions in the University, to perpetuate 
as far as possible the traditions and practices of the old system. 

While at the Oxford and Cambridge Universities life centres in the 
Colleges and Halls and only formal lectures are delivered at the 
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University, in our reorganised University the main work is done by the 
University and in the University, and the Uolleges do the tutorial 
work for a fractional number of students only. It must be said to the 
credit of l)i’. dha that although he did not believe in the Collegiate 
organisation as an integi’Ml part of the new University and therefore 
did not go out of his way to help the (ktllcges to fully develop, yet he 
was generous enough to let them exist and did jjot do anything which 
could be said to have tliwarted their unaided growth. For their un¬ 
eventful existence the (k)lleges themselves are very largely responsible, 
lint for keeping the Univei-sity an enlarged copy of the Muir College 
and for not developing Collegiate life for students other than those 
resident in or attached to the Ewing College atid the Kayastha 
Uathshala, Dr. Canganatlia dha was mainly responsible. 

Pandit Canganatlia .Ilia had a wonderfully clear head and an 
equally ready grasp of things. Notnidy could take him in unawares, 
and nothing could induce him to do an injury to anyone. 

Pandit Canganatlia .lha was followed in odice by the piusent 
Vice-Chancellor Pandit Iqbal Narain Curtu. who has maintained the 
<ild order intact and steered the shij) of the University safely during 
a period by no means free from perplexing situations. 

In the second limb of a modern University, rh., the teachers, the 
University of Allahabad started unevenly. Some departments had 
Irorn the beginning as their Heads, gentlemen who were inbued with 
the spirit of study and research and this spirit they succeeded in 
imparting to the teachers of their departments as well as to the 
students who came in contact with them. Phe other departments un¬ 
fortunately did not fare so well. But the time spirit is Avoi'king and 
things cannot long remain what they are. Other departments also 
have been trying hard to come in line with the progressive ones. 

Compared with the teachers of a modern European University, 
barring a. few, a great majority of our teachers would hardly come up 
to the level of their western compeers. For this the teachers as well 
as the University are responsible. University authorities could not 
lie accused of having wasted any money and thought on the encourage¬ 
ment of habits of research and study amongst the teachers. They have 
persistently insisted in accord with the Director of Public Instruction, 
that every teacher must put in at least 18 periods of teaching work per 
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week. And the unthinking public has continuously expressed in no 
uncertain terms that even this is too little for the fat salaries of XJniver- 
sity teachers. 

In responsible circles the realisation is still lacking that the main 
work of a University teacher does not begin and end with the teaching 
that he actually does in the University letAvcen 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., but 
lies in the quiet hours spent either in the laboratory or in the libi’ary at 
home or in the University in patient study and research and, that for 
this l)oth leisure and adequate pay are absolutely essential. Unless this 
fact is recognised by all concerned the Ilniversity teacher is not likely 
to get proper conditions for doing his test, and unless he gets them no 
development of knowledge is possible. 

Then there are University teachers, who have not made any good 
use of even the limited opportunities of study and research offered to 
them by the reorganised University. They give a handle to those who 
strenuously advocate 18 to 24 hours per week of lecturing work per 
teacher and a further reduction in their emoluments. 

On the whole my considered opinion is that neither the public nor 
the State nor the University authorities have done much to ensure that 
study and research would be encouraged in the University. The public 
and the State should have provided suitable conditions for the en¬ 
couragement of study and research amongst the teachers and students, 
and the University authorities should have developed a machinery to 
ensure that the teachers and students were making full and proper use 
of the facilities provided for them. Both have sadly neglected. 

The third limb of a modern University is the Library. Before 
re-organisation the three Departments of Economics, History and l.aw 
used to get between them Rs. 10,000 per annum for books, and this is 
the amount that we have been getting for books year after year since 
re-organisation even though we have twenty departments In the 
University. Whereas in the pre-re-organisation days, our Economics 
and History sections of the Library were the best and the most up-to- 
date in the whole of India, today they are sadly poor. And probably 
this is true of the other Departmental sections also, as a paltry sum of 
Rs. 500 per annum for subjects such as Politics, English, Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Physics, Botany and Zoology could hardly be expected to 
buy all the latest teoks and periodicals. A residential and teaching 
F. 41 
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University without a good library is like an Arab horse with one leg 
injured. 

Having discussed the three limbs of the University and their pre¬ 
sent condition I may pass on to observe that we in this University 
have not been very clear in our mind alxmt the aims of University 
education. A University is essentially a centre for the development 
of culture and knowledge, and not a technological institute preparing 
yonngmen for this or that avocation. Nor is it essentially a seminary 
for preparing students for various Degrees. What a University 
should aim at is the shaping of yonngmen and women in a way so 
that firstly they become gentlemen and gentlewomen and secondly in 
them a full (ta])acity is developed to think for themselves in a logical 
way. They should be capable of forming their own opinions on the 
various problems, that arc likely to be present before them in the future. 
This should be the prime objective of University education asd to this 
end all of our efforts should be directed. 

This objective in Universities like Oxford and Cambridge is .sought 
through, (1) formal lectures in the University, (2) Tutorial Instruc¬ 
tion in the Colleges and Halls, and (3) various other activities such as 
those in the University Union, the Athletics and so forth. 

In a modern University each University teacher specialises in a 
particular subject or generally in some branch of a subje(‘t. On this 
he delivers a course of lectures per term for the various grades of 
students. No teacher is expected to deliver more than four or five 
lec-tures per week. The rest of his time is devoted to study and 
research. 1'be lectures that a University teacher delivers are not 
designed simply to cover a certain curriculum laid down by the Uni¬ 
versity for passing a certain examination. They are designed to give 
insight into a subject and are the result of independent study and 
thought of the teacher. They seek to provoke thought and foster 
inquisitiveness. It is in the College under the guidance of his tutors 
that the student studies the prescribed text books, and reads supple¬ 
mentary literature to satisfy the curiosity aroused in him by the Uni¬ 
versity lectures. He discusses the various lines of thought aroused in 
him w:ith his tutors and class-mates, and then forms his own ideas about 
things. The teaching and study carried on on these lines are invigorat¬ 
ing and develop a love for knowledge. Our University lectures 
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follow slavishly the various items given in the prospectus, and are 
usually so comprehensive and so prosaic, based as they mostly are on 
certain presisribed text books, that very little is left for the student 
to do himself. Under such a scheme of lectures the tutorial work 
degenerates into explanation of ideas not undeistood by the students 
in the class lectures and text books and correction of essays written 
by the student which again are mostly based on the malerial already 
suppliel to them by the lecjtures Jind quotations from text books. 

Teaching and study carried on as at present in our University 
though decidedly superior to what they used to be in the pre-re¬ 
organisation days have yet to change in niany directions before they 
can come uji to the level of those Universities whose system the re¬ 
organisation sought to introduce. 

So much for the Academic side of University life. But Univer¬ 
sity education is much more than mere acquisition of knowledge. Its 
objective as pointed out by me liefore is the shaping of youngmen 
and women into gentlemen and gentlewomen with character in them. 
The framers of the University Constitution rccjognised this and that is 
why they provided for Tutorial system and the Board of Kesidence, 
Health and Discipline. Just as the Academic Council was provided 
to look after the academic side of the Univei'sity education, so the 
Board of Residence, Health and Discipline was, as its name implies, 
designed to look after the conditions of residence, healtii and dis¬ 
cipline of the student. 

At present in the two Colleges as also in the University the students 
meet the tutors more or less formally in stated periods generally once 
a week. As the number of students in each group is usually large the 
tutor is hardly able to give five to ten minutes for each student. This 
gives the modicum of time for discussion on topics related to the 
class work and practically no time is left for looking into the 
general life of the student. If even fifty per cent, of the students in 
the tutorial groups took their studies seriously, I am more than 
doubtful that under the existing conditions the tutor would find time 
to do justice even to the academic work. But mostly students write 
essays formally and have one or two formal difficulties and these are for¬ 
mally looked into by the tutor. The whole atmosphere of the tutorial 
classes is formal, and the tutors’ other equally important work of helping 
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his wards to become men and women of character is very largely 
ignored. 

In order lo give, the new system a fair deal the University must 
confine itself to lectures only and all tutorial instruction must be 
centred in the Colleges. The two existing Colleges should be helped 
and encouraged to further develop on right lines, and the existing Uni¬ 
versity hostels and privately managed hostels should be converted into 
Colleges and Halls and at least three more residential Colleges with a 
capacity to accommodate seven or eight hundred students should be 
constructed and equipped. The jiersons in charge of tutorial instruc¬ 
tion must reside either on the College premises or in close vicinity of it. 
The present practice of having a large number of students residing in 
the city who are looked after by the Delegacy is not quite satisfactory. 
With all the goodwill the Delegacy cannot do for the students what a 
College can do. Only students whose parents reside in the city should 
be allowed to remain outside the College or Halls and they should 
be placed under the care of the Delegacy. The lines on which the 
Delegacy has evolved are completely sound but it has so much on its 
hands that it can hardly do justice to it. 

A word may be said about the Board of Residence and Health and 
Discipline. As its name implies all policies jcgarding the conditions of 
residence, health and discipline should emanate from and discussed by 
the Board. From the University Calender I find that its constitution is 
thoroughly satisfactory, except that I would give a slightly greater re¬ 
presentation to the non-teacher members of the Court. But the Uni¬ 
versity Minutes disclose that this Board has not wasted its valuable 
time on such useless problems as the diet of students or the provision 
of physical exercise for all and sundry of one sort or another. Nor has 
it ever thought it tit to look into the question as to how students pass 
their time. These are vital questions in relation to students as the 
habits of thought and action formed during this the impressionable age 
would continue with them throughout life. The formation of 
character, of strong body and of habits of regular work should be the 
prime concern of the Board of Residence and Health and Discipline. 

So far I have tried to give an idea of what things have been and 
have also criticised them freely in the light of what I as an individual, 
believe they should be. What are, again according to my individual 
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judgement, the prospects. The changes that are absolutely essential in 
our University to reach the ideal are all such as need money and a 
Vice-Chancellor who will have ideas and who will have the courage to 
attempt translating those ideas into practice. Too much regard for 
the established order of things even though it admits of change for the 
better does not quite suit a modern residential and teaching Univer¬ 
sity, speiually if such a University is to be evolved out of the materials 
of an already existing system. If we had a clean slate a Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor with ideas and money could succeed in building up a really first 
class residential and teaching University. But as we started with an 
already existing system and foisted a demo(;rati(^ <‘onstitiition on it, 
we must have in our Vice-Chancellor something more than ideas and 
courage. He must be a man who has a great capacity of eradicating 
fissiporous tendencies of a democratic constitution, and then of mar¬ 
shalling the available forces to the ends in view. He must have these 
in addition to the qualities that T have already mentioned as the sine 
qua non of the Vice-Chancellor of a residential and teaching 
University. 

Is the money within sight ? With the experience of the Univer¬ 
sity during the last fifteen years one would be inclined to Ihink that 
for years to come money in requisite quantities will not be forthcoming 
either from the public or from the Government. But I am no! inclined 
to take that view. A Vice-Chancellor of the type that I have men¬ 
tioned within the body of this paper is likely to secure money Ixith 
from the public and the Government and in this view i am encouraged 
by the response of the public on the occasion of the Jubilee. 1'he main 
problem before us is to find a man who could be placed on the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Gaddi with perfect confidence and who would satisfy the 
conditions laid down by me. Is such a man within sight ? My 
answer is yes. He is in the shaping and not far from us. As a 
boulder detached from the high perched rocks of the Himalayas, takes 
time to roll itself into the final shape when it can be placed in a shrine 
to be worshipped as Salig Rama, so our Vice-Chancellor of tomorrow 
is yet rolling to have his angularities smoothed. 
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THE FOUNDERS OF INDIAN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

By Mr. C. D. Karwal, M.A. 

Datlabhai Naoroji, Romesh Chandra Dutt and Mahadev Govind 
Ranade laid the foundation of Indian Political Economy. As amongst 
them the contribution of Ranade was the greatest . His views were not 
only comparatively broad-based, but also sound. And, he gave us the 
phrase ‘Indian Political Economy’. 

To the trio political economy was an art rather than a science. 
T heir concern was with the poverty problem of India. They gave what 
they considered to he the causes of Indian poverty and suggested 
remedies for its removal. 

Naoroji and Dutt laboured a good deal to prove the existence of 
Indian poverty. The proofs they offered of it were (1) the low 
national income of India, (2) the low export and import trade figures 
of the country, (3) the low revenue returns of the Government, (4) the 
low standard of living of the people, and (5) the heavy toll thrft 
death took of life whenever a famine or an epidemic visited 
the land. 

Ranade did not trouble himself on this score. He thought that the 
poverty of India did not need proving. It was self-evident. One had 
simply to walk through the streets of our towns and villages to be im¬ 
pressed by its grim existence. 

According to Naoroji and Dutt Indian poverty was the direct con¬ 
sequence of the British connection. Ranade thought that it was “ an 
old, old inheritance ” although it had been intensified by the impact of 
the West on India. 

Naoroji attributed the poverty of India to one and only one thing— 
the annual drain of wealth from India to England. This drain was small 
at first but it increased considerably when the British domination became 
consolidated and extensive. It was £5,000,000 in 1835 and rose to 
£30,000,000 in 1900. It was represented by the excess of our exports 
over the imports and consisted of (1) the remittances of European 
officials to England of their savings, pensions and salaries paid in 
England, and Government expenditure both in England and India; and 
(2) similar remittances by European non-officials. 
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The drain of wealth from India to England was an abstraction 
from India's scanty resources. This meant that not only was India 
unable to effect any savings, i.c., aciaimulate capital, but abso that her 
labour force was deteriorating, becoming unable to reproduce as much 
as before. The caudle was burning at both ends, d'he poverty was 
becoming more and more pronounced. 

])utl aj)proa(^hed the jiroblem of Indian poverty through that of 
famines. Famines had been rather frequent in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century and had wiped out a large proportion of the popu¬ 
lation. He said that they were immediately due to a failure of rainfall 
but in ultimate analysis their cause was the re.soureelessness of the people. 
The resourcelessness, that is, the poverty of India was, he contend¬ 
ed, the result of three factors. One Avas the decline of Indian industries 
which had thrown vast numbers of the populace on the land and made 
agriculture the main .source of India’s national wealth. The second 
was that Agriculture, our chief industry, was working under great 
handicaps. It Wcos dependent on nature for Avater supply and was 
lairdeued with a tax (hat Avas at once heavy, uncertain and tluctuat- 
ing. The third Avas the umsound financial administration of India. 
The Oovernment of India was “ the most expensive on eardi.” It 
remitted to England about onc-third of its reA'cnues jinnually. 

“ If manufactures.” he concluded, “ A\ere crippled, agriculture 
overtaxed and a third of (he revenues remitted out of the country, any 
country on earth woidd suffer from ])ermanent poverty and recurring 
famines.” 

It should be noted that although Dutt regarded the causes of Indian 
poverty as being three yet his emphasis Avas on the land tax—its 
heaviness and uncertainty. Indeed, the other two causes revolved 
round it. The decline of industries had made agriculture (.he chief 
industry of India and the unsound financial administration of (he 
country was the cause of agriculture being heavily taxed. 

Ranade analysed the causes of Indian poverty as being (1) the 
dependence of India upon the single resource of agriculture which was 
the result partly of foreign competition—“ not because it is foreign but 
because ... it is the competition of organized skill and science against 
ignorance and idleness,” partly of the economic policy of the Govern¬ 
ment which encouraged agriculture to supply raw materials to England, 
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and partly of the development of the means of transport and com¬ 
munication and the establishment of the freedom of exchange, (2) the 
disorganized state of credit in India or lack of credit and banking 
facilities, (3) the laws like the Limitation, Stamp and Court Fees Acts, 
(4) the unenterprising spirit of the Indian people, and (5) most import¬ 
ant of all, the land policy of Government which regarded land as its 
monopoly, increased assessments at its discretion and collected them 
rigidly. 

Ranade, it may be pointed out, did not think that the drain 
technically called ‘ Home Charges ’ had much if any thing to do with 
the poverty of India. The Home Charges were, he said, payments for 
goods supplied by or loans received from England or for administration, 
defence and pensions. 

According to Naoroji the remedy for the poverty of India lay in the 
drain coming to an end. He wanted England to end it by letting 
India keep what she produced, helping her reduce the burden of interest 
on the public debt, employing the minimum foreign agency and shar¬ 
ing the payment of what minimum was employed with India. 

In Butt’s view' the poverty of India could be removed if Government 
helped India start new industries and revive old ones; if the handi¬ 
caps—failure of rainfall and the heavy and uncertain land tax under 
whi(!h Indian agriculture worked—could be done away with by develop¬ 
ing the means of irrigation and regulating and moderating the land 
tax; and, if the financial administration of the country wa.s put on a 
sound basis by reducing the civil and military expenditure, employing 
large numbers of Indians, an imperial guarantee lowering the rate of 
interest on the public debt, and limiting the purchase of stores in 
England to the minimum feasible. 

As, according to Dutt, the land tax was the central cause of Indian 
resourcelessness, he particularly stressed its reform as a remedy for that 
ill. His suggestions on this score were:—(1) In tracts not permanent¬ 
ly settled where the state received the land-revenue through the land¬ 
lords 50 per cent of the rental should be the limit to the state demand; 
(2) Where the state received the land revenue direct, its demand should 
not exceed 20 per cent of the gross produce and the average for the dis¬ 
trict should not be more than 10 per cent; (3) Enhancements of land- 
revenue should not be permitted except on the ground of an increase of 
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prices; (4) Settlements should not be oftener than once in 30 years; and 
(5) No chesses should be imposed in addition to the land revenue except 
for purposes directly beneliting the land and their total should not go 
beyond 6^ per cent or one anna in the rupee. 

Kanade thought that the poverty problem of India would be solved 
if the following measures were adopted :—(1) Industrialization of the 
country mainly with Government aid. The Government should provide 
guidance, superintendence, custom and capital. (2) Kmigration—to 
give immediate relief to the congested areas. (3) Judicial reform— 
amendment of the Limitation, Stain[) and ('ourt Fees Acts. (4) lie- 
organization of credit—in other words, provision of loan and banking 
IVudlities. He wanted the Government to institute district and city 
committees of capitalists with {lower to receive dejiosits and lend money 
on the security of land. And, (5) reform of the land {lolicy. 'I'his 
was the mie (pm non of India’s material jirogiess--particularly on the 
agricultural side. He suggested that the Government should divest it¬ 
self of projirietory rights in land confer such rights on the ryot and 
regard the land tax as any other monojioly taxes. Sjiecihcally, lie want¬ 
ed that a {lernianent ryotwari system should be established with assess¬ 
ments fixed in grain and commuted in money values every 20 or 30 years, 
and the net {irofits from the land should be divided half and half between 
the state and the ryot. 

The views of Naoroji, Dutt and llanade were criticised at. t he time 
they wrote. 1’he critics stated that either India had not deteriorated 
under the British in material {irosperity but had ac.ually improved 
or the causes of her jioverty were different. As evidence of India’s 
imjiroved jirosjierity they instanced the rise of {iriccs and wages, the 
increase of trade and the develo{)inent of public works. And the causes 
of Indian poverty they narrated as the increase of pojnilatior!, the 
low standard of living of the people, the presence of the sowc^ar, etc. 
Naoroji and Dutt in {particular and Ranade to a cer(-ain extent replied 
to these criticisms by pointing out that the rise of prices and wages was 
not healthy for it was not the result of wealth pouring into the country— 
wealth was actually going out of the land—but was due either to 
scarcity which was the handmaiden of every famine or to greater demand 
for food and labour in localities where public works were being built. 
Similarly, the increase of trade was not real—the increase of trade was 
P. 24 
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real only when it brought in money for the excess of exports over 
imports and not when that remained out of the country and was a de¬ 
duction from the excess country’s wealth—as was the case in regard to 
India. As regards public works they contended that the railways on 
the extension of which Government had spent so much and which had 
been responsible to a considerable extent for the public debt of India 
mounting up, did not produce wealth but only circulated what was 
produced by other agencies. Also they stated that the railways had not 
Been a success financially because they had meant an actual loss to 
the Indian exchequer of about 40 million sterling, because this amount 
Government had to pay to the companies to make good the difference 
l)etween the guaranteed interest and the amount earned. 

With regard to the causes of Indian poverty as given by the critics, 
Naoroji, Dutt and Ranade with minor differences explained that the 
increase of population and poverty do not necessarily go together. In 
England and some other European countries prosperity had increased 
side by side with population which showed that the increase 
of population was not a cause of our poverty. The low standard 
of living of the people they stated was the result of Indian 
poverty rather than a cause of it. Such also was the case regarding 
the presence of the sowar. The poverty of the people forced them into 
his clutches. 

Their views have been corrected on some points and amplified on 
others by other Indian writers especially since about 1911 when poli¬ 
tical economy began to be systematically studied and taught in India. 
For example, what they wrote on the drain has been amended and the 
truth about it clearly stated ; and a sound notion of the productivity 
or othei’wi.se of public works like railways has been given. Also a 
broader and clearer light has been shed on the causes of and the 
remedies for the poverty of India although the problem is still unsolved. 

It must be pointed out in passing that the views that Naoroji, Dutt 
and Ranade expressed were considerably justified by the conditions 
obtaining in India at the time they wrote. Upto about the end of 
the 19th century the Government of India did practically nothing to 
advance the material prosperity of the country. It believed in laissez- 
faire and followed that policy with vengeance. All restrictions on 
exchange were removed by 1882. Railways were extended with great 
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speed. The industries of the country thus became exposed to the buffets 
of the competition of the industrialized West and went under. As a 
consequence the pressure on the land increased and the country became 
ruralized. Then in the last three decades of the century famines visited 
the land in more or less quick succession and swept away a large 
proportion of the population which meant that the power of resistance 
of the people was at the lowest point. Thus prosperity seemed to have 
gone down. Then, the railways did not prove to be a paying concern 
—they paid their way for the first time, in 1900; on the contrary they 
involved India, in a loss of about £40 million. The Home Charges 
were on the increase and had mounted up to £30 million in 1900. Also 
the higher posts were the monopoly of Europeans and Indians had no 
hand in the management of the affairs of their own country. 

Such being the circumstances when they wrote, there is small 
wonder that Naoroji, Dutt and Ranade held the views that have been 
briefly noted. However that be, the services of the trio to the cause of 
Indian political economy must not be lost sight of. Collectively they 
started discussion of Indian economii; problems and thus may deserv- 
ingly be called the founders of Indian political economy. They called 
special attention to the palpable poverty of India and were to no small 
extent responsible for Government doing what it did to relieve the 
situation notably under the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon. Individually 
their service consisted—that of Naoroji in raising the drain to the 
status of a theory, that of Dutt in pointing out the iniquity of the 
heavy land tax, and that of Ranade in raising Indian economic 
problems above political considerations by adopting , a more scientific 
attitude in his approach to them and giving us the expression ‘ Indian 
Political Economy.’ 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THE U.P. 

By Mr. K. L. Govil, M.A., B. Com. 

India is in renaissance. One can discern its tendency everywhere— 
in jKditics, oconnmics, education, social organization and religious con¬ 
cepts. 'I’iie western institutions are grafted of superimposed on the 
old indigenous system in all spheres of life. There is no evolution or 
sjHintaneous growth of the indigenous forms. 

I’olitically, English-educated India belitwes in democratic institu¬ 
tions whilst the masses have Ram-IIajya as their ideal. Socially- 
cdu(;a.ted India does not believe in the caste system and the joint-fanuly 
organization. In fact, both are breaking asunder under its influence. 
As against this the masses adhere to the old institutions. They 
rigorously observe the rules of the caste system, and are generally 
luemlsers of joint families. 'I’hey l)elievc in and practise all religious 
dogmas and rituals. Economically on the one hand we have the most 
modern machines and joint-stock enterprises run on western lines by 
western people or by people educated on those liims. On the other, we 
have the most antiquated and antediluvian types of business organiza¬ 
tions. In spite of all competition from Japan, the United Kingdom aud 
our country mills about 30 per cent of our cloth demand is met by the 
handloom even to-day. We have archaic forms of production side by 
si<le with the most modern ones. 

We are thus in a transitional stage. Signs of regeneration are 
visible everywhere. But under the influence of conflicting ideologies 
we have no definitely chalked out path on which to tread. Education, 
for example, with which we are principally concerned in this paper is 
in the same predicament. That it needs reorganization nobody can 
dispute. The Government appointed a Committee of experts from 
whom we expected much more as generally we do from Committees and 
Commissions. Every day we read criticisms and comments of our 
present system. Fantastic proposals are l)eing made from all quarters. 
But with due deference to the opinions of our critics I must say that 
much of the criticism of our educational system, especially in regard 
to unemployment, is baseless. Universities and other educational in¬ 
stitutions cannot create employments. They are seats of learning and 
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culture where the alumni can have a wider outlook and develop t.iieir 
laculties of observation, imagination, reasoning, and judgment. 

We admit that the number of our unemployed youths is increasing. 
How to face this situation then? A change in the educational system 
alone will not do. The real remedy lies in the industrialization of 
the country. It is here that our educated youngmen can he employe:!. 
Government .services cannot absorb the growing number of our educated 
youngmen and nowhere in the world have they. Industi'y and 'I'rade 
will open new careers for them. The t'onvocation atldress delivered 
by Sir Visveswarayya to tlie llenares llitidu IJnivei’sity graduates was 
tiighly practical and full of hope and courage. “ Industrialize or 
J’erish ” was the keynote of his address. Sir Purushottam Dass Thakur 
Dass on a similar occasion at the Lucknow University slresscfl the 
same point. Many other eminent leaders and thinkers have made 
similar observations. 

We have plenty of raw materials and an extensive national market. 
According to experts there is no dearth of capital too to fmaiu'e our 
industries. Government loans are over-subscribed in minutes. Sugar, 
Cement, Hanking, and Iron and Steel industries have taken crores from 
investors in the recent past. What the investor needs is a little 
assurance from the State in the form of I’rotection or guarantee that 
his money is safe and that he has fair [irospects of getting dividend 
on his investments. What we really lack most are: (1) a forward eco¬ 
nomic policy of the State and (2) the right type of men to bring about 
the economic regeneration of the country. Economic ])olicy involves 
the question of tariff, trade agreements, foreign cxihanges, railway 
rates, etc., etc. As for the second, all energies of the educationists, 
social reformers, and the State must lie concentrated on this vital 
problem—“the improvement of man.” An entrcjireneur or industrial¬ 
ist exploits the resources and adds to the wealth of the country. He 
creates employment for self and thousands others. He augments the 
earnings of the railways and lills the coffers of the State. We need 
more and more of Tatas, I’urushottam Dasses, Hildas, Kamlapats, 
Dalmias and others. Our problem is more of ]iroduction rather t han of 
distribution. 

How to achieve this end ? At present our best students compete for a 
few posts of I.C.S. and P.C.S. Only a few of them succeed; the 
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rest lead disgruntled lives. Every effort must be made, by propaganda 
or otherwise, to divert the intellect of the country to Industry and 
Trade. The status of a Government official is supposed to be higher 
than that of an industrialist, businessman or farmer, in the social 
hierarchy. At present even a millionaire has to look up to an I.C.S. 
This outlook must change. We hope it will change under the new 
regime. Brains are cheap for any price in industry. They can work 
wonders. 

While we do not minimise the importance of a sound general edu¬ 
cation for all, we believe that for purposes of industrialization of the 
country the best form of education will be scientific-cum-commercial. 
So far scientific education has received the attention of our youngmen, 
not because they are interested in the industrialization of the land but 
because they could get jobs and at present scientific subjects are in¬ 
cluded in the courses of competitive examinations. Unfortunately 
commercial subjects have been ignored all along. But the fact is that 
in the modern world even inventions are useful to society only when 
they are converted into commercial propositions. It is why the prin¬ 
ciple of limited liability has been characterized as one of the most 
important inventions of the last 150 years—the other being the 
Steam Engine. All modern industry is dependent on the joint-stock 
principle. 

Some of our commercial men think that there is no necessity for 
vocational training in school for commercial life, and that the proper 
way to learn business is to do so by entering business and starting at 
the bottom. They hold that a scholastic education beyond the ele¬ 
mentary course unfits a man for participation in industrial wealth, 
and in support of their contention they give the example of self-made 
men—men of limited education or none at all. 

An analysis of these examples will show that these self-made men 
have succeeded not because of their lack of scholarship, but because they 
made up for that lack bv self-education—a course which developed not 
ony their practical qualities, but trained their power of observation, 
judgment, imagination and reasoning. And though measured in terms 
of rupees and annas these men were successful, yet owing to their 
efficient education they still lack the capacity for the apprehension 
of those finer elements of life which constitute the spiritual inheritance 
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of the race and the appreciation of which makes life ritdier and more- 
si gnificant. 

Some of these self-made men possessed that genius for business 
which could overcome all obstacles. Others of that class might have 
done better with school education. At any rate the education of the 
vast majority of men must be directed by the school. Furthermore the 
problems of industry are becoming more and more complex every day. 
They need the exercise of the highest judgment and imagination in solv¬ 
ing them. Here it will not be out of placje to quote an extract from the 
address of our present Viceroy Lord Linlithgow on the subjeiit of 
“ The University Graduate in Commerce and Industry ” at the fourth 
Congress of the Universities of the Empire, 1931. 

‘ I deal then with the average lx)y, and it appears to me that the 
problem may usually be stated in this fashion. If Ik? goes to a Univer¬ 
sity, will he gain more in terms of general intellectual equipmeni-, in 
outlook, poise and power of leadership than he may lose in seniority 
in his business, or by some postponement of the time of his learning 
the technique of his profession? In a majority of cases I am inclined 
to think that the appropriate answer to the question is that the young- 
man will seem in the earlier stages of his business career, to have 
forfeited something of professional advantage by the fact of his having 
taken a University course, for he will join his firm two or three years 
older than those of his fellows who have passed direct from school to 
their professional career; but that this handicap—assuming the man 
means business and has in him the roots of the matter—is eliminated by 
about the age of thirty and that by the middle thirties and onwards 
to the peak of the earning life, the university experience should prove 
an important, and in many cases a decisive, advantage. When the 
man enters that period of his career in which he is called upon to 
exercise independent judgment, reliance upon his own opinions and 
executive power and leadership, he should, if his reactions to the 
complex of university life have been normal, prove himself a better man 
by reason of such experience. 

.... No man, however brilliant in technique, can be a great 
surgeon if his philosophy is jejune or awry. Equally, if you examine 
the equipment of those who in the field of commerce and industry have 
succeeded beyond their fellows, rising some of them even to the heights 
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of constructive genius, you will discover in them just those qualities of 
heart and mind and character whk^h should come to the man who uses 
well his time at a University. 

I believe that there will always be a demand in commerce and 
industry for the University graduate who has made the best use of his 
opportunities at his university, and who means to put his heart into his 
Avork. There will always be a brisk market for men of good calibre. 

Commeree and industry have to-day a greatei’ need than ever 
before for men of sympathy, of breadth of outlook, and of jmblic spirit; 
men nurtured in that tradition which leads them to love truth and 
beauty for their own sake. For indeed it is eternally true that “ Where 
there is no vision the people perish.” Commerce and industry through¬ 
out the Empire afford to the graduates of our Universities an ever- 
widening field in which to make their contribution not only towards the 
material welfare of our communities, but also to the highest service of 
mankind. 

We hope our popular Governments will help cduc'ation with their 
constructive suggestions. Education has been receiving a niggardly 
treatment. According to the census figures of India for 1831 only 8 per 
cent of the iiopulation of the age of 10 and over were educated, as 
against 05-7 per cent in U.S.A., 92-5 per cent in I’.K., 997 ])er cent in 
Germany and 96 per cent in Japan. Jlussia has reiluced her illitei'acy 
from 83 per cent to 10 per cent since the revolution. The expenditure 
per head of school-going population is Rs. 22-3 in India, lls. 275 in 
U.S.A., 172 for U.K. and Ks. 58 for Japan. In Soviet Russia in the 
four-year period in which the five-year plan was completed roughly 
Rs. 1,584 crores was spent on education giving Rs. 158 per head of 
population under instruction. This shows the extent of our illiteracy 
and ill-equipment. Let us hope that under the new regime illiteracy 
will be wiped off from the land, and higher education, both general 
and technical, will receive a greater and greater impetus. We believe 
that it will be an unhappy day for the nation if those in charge of our 
administration treat higher education shabbily. We may not realise 
it for the moment. But that will amount to the destruction of the 
fountain of learning and consequently of all progress. Twelve thousand 
graduates a year for a nation of 35 crores is not one for which we can feel 
proud. 
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The present facilities for commercial education in these provinces 
are very meagre. Ihere is hardly any school of commerce in the whole 
province. Commerce is an optional subject for the High School 
Examination and it is offered by alnmt GOO students out of a total of 
about 15,000. In the Intermediate standard 11 out of 66 college.s teach 
commerce. None of the Government (Colleges teaches commercial sub¬ 
jects. Al)out 400 candidates out of 6,000 appear in the Intermediate 
in Commerce Examination. The Universities of Allahabad, Lucknow 
and Agra have Jiachelor s degree in Commerce. Roughly 150 gradu¬ 
ates in commerce are turned out every year. There is no M.Com. 
degree in any of the Xuiiversities in the province. 

Commerce is included in the curriculum of the Vernacular Final 
Examination, but it is hardly taught anywhere in the province. '^Fliere 
is a great need of diverting a fair number of students to commerce at 
this stage. These boys, if they leave studies after they have passed 
their Vernacular Final Examination, should prove excellent Munibs 
and Assistants in small business houses. They must he taught in three 
years’ time something about Hanks, Insurance comjianies, (‘.arriage of 
goods by rail, Post Office, etc., etc. Naturally these men must prove 
more useful to the indigenous businessmen than their old Munibs 
who pick up these things by experience only. I would suggest 
that the candidate who takes up commerce must take up English 
as well. As most of these forms -are in English, they must have a 
workable knowledge of the language in which these forms are 
drawn up. 

Next, (commerce as an optional subject must begin from class VII 
in the High School. In classes VII and VIII the lM)ys njust be taught 
the indigenous system of Book-keeping and should familiarise themselves 
with some of the business forms like cheque, bill of exchange, etc. 
From class IX to class XII commerce should be taught in English. It 
may look anachronistic but the fact is that a knowledge of English is 
necessary to every businessman and industrialist. English boys tak¬ 
ing up business courses are required to learn foreign languages. In the 
University stage our youngmen should be equipped for commercial 
professions such as Auditors, Secretaries, Bank Agents, Actuaries, 
Salesmen, and Advertising Agents, Ra,ilway Experts, etc., etc. Com¬ 
merce graduates are suited not only for business houses but for Goverii- 
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ment offices as well. They are best fitted for Income-tax offices, Indus* 
tries Department, Kailway offices, (/ustoms, etc. At present there is a 
certain amount of prejudices against commercial education, which is 
partly due (o ignorance afiout the scope of the subject and partly because 
tliis subject is comparatively new. Some people think that commer¬ 
cial educ'ation ends with a little knowledge of Stenography and elements 
of Book-keeping. 1( is al'.solutely a wrong notion. On the (;ontrary, 
inter alia, it incliulcs Company amalgamations. Co-operative Finance, 
Industrial Organizal ion, Tariff, Trade Agreements, Foreign Excjhanges, 
Money and Currency pj'oblems, etc., etc. All these subjects form part 
of our Cniversity syllahuses. Kesponsible persons enjoyed the pun 
B.(!oins.—Be-Kam.s before the Sapru C^ommittee which was highly 
unfair. We c.ollec:te>l statistics of employment of the B.Corns, of tlie 
Allahabad University and without giving the details here 1 must say 
that most of them were found employed and a quite a fair number were 
absorbed in business houses. Universities must also provide all faci¬ 
lities for research work in Commercial and Economic subjects. The 
Government shouhl take University teachers into their confidence and 
give them proljlcms to work upon. 

I would now appeal to our business magnets to co-operate with the 
educationists in their task and not unnecessarily accuse them that they 
do not seek the co-operation of the businessmen. In my experience of 
commercial education in these provinces from the very beginning, I 
have observed that j»riu;tical businessmen have always served on the 
committees of the Board and the Universities. We have always been 
anxious to get their advice and guidam^e even when they have been 
reluctant to spare time out of their busy hours. In the University of 
Allahabad we revised our courses in the light of their criticisms and 
suggestions and we have several of them on our faculty. They must 
give a fair chance to our youths. They should regard the training of 
the youth as a social service. It is only through their co-operation 
that some tangible results can be achieved. In the case of foreign enter¬ 
prises working in India we must make it compulsory for them by 
legislation to train our men. Is it not ridiculous and disgraceful that 
after about one hundred and fifty years’ working of the foreign exchange 
banks in India, hardly any Indians are employed by these banks in 
positions of trust and responsibiity ? 
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In the end I would reiterate thjit we must make concentrated efforts 
to improve the man by giving him a sound education. 'I’his, together 
with a forward economic policy of the State, will bring about peace, 
prosperity and position to this unfortunate land. Edm^ation must be 
encouraged in all stages—Primary, Secojidaiy and University. 


THE GENESIS OF URDU 

By Dh. Md. Hafiz Syed, M.A.. Ph-l)., D.Litt. 

1'he birth of the TTrdu Language may be rightly traced to the 
advent of the Muslims in India as traders and compierors, and their 
subsequent intercourse with the natives of the soil. 

It is historically proved that the Muslims came to Southern India 
as traders and settled there not long after the birth of Islam. Since 
then their influence increased.^ 

The Arabs and the Jews settled down in Kalyan, Soi)ara, Malabar 
and Ceylon, and in Southern India wdiere the Greeks and the Romans 
had large business; their ships ivere moored and manned by the 
Arabs. 

The advent of the Muslims dates from the seventh centui. From 
that time to the 13th century A.H. their relations were more or less 
commercial, and they were welcomed as merchants by tiie Hindu Rajas 
who later on gave them high posts, and raiseil some of tliem to the ranks 
of the Commander of the Fleet. 

Some of them were appointed as ambassadors, excise officers, and 
captains of the army. They were i)ermittc<I to build mosfpies and 
houses for their priests; they were even helped l)y the Rajas in their 
efforts to convert the people to Islam. 

Their influence was not re.stricted to Southern India, alone; 
they had the same kind of relations with the Hindus of the North. 

The Arabs took possession of Sind at the l)eginning of the eighth 
century, but excepting Multan and Sind, they did not conquer any 
other part till 300 years afterwards. 


1 The Hindustani, July, 1931, p. 356. 
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Many years after the famous invasions of Mahmud Ghazni, when 
his grandson Maudud ascended the throne, Afghanistan and some parts 
of India alone were in the possession of the Subtagin dynasty. Masud’s 
royal retinue, olTicials, and courtiers, who were living in Central Asia, 
were completely routed by the Saljuqs and consequently migrated to 
India where they settled down. 1’he close contact that existed 
between the Muslims and the Hindus from that time onwards brought 
alx)nt a change in the Hindi Language which paved the way for the 
growth of Urdu. The snc-cessive generations of the Muslims who 
had settled dowui in India as traders, and conquerors, spoke 
this language. 

We have no literary documents of this seventh and eighth-century 
language, beyond a few Urdu maxims, and occasional remarks of some of 
the saints and mystics which are still found in the mystical and historical 
treatises. They give us an idea of the growth of Urdu in the successive 
Muslim reigns. 

When the Muslims came and settled in India they brought with 
them their language and culture which they could not spread among 
the conquered people wholesale, nor were the natives of the land able 
to adopt them fully. The Muslims spoke Persian as a rule but it was 
not pure Persian, as hundreds of Arjibic words had found their way 
into it. As a result of long intercourse, the words from the two 
languages, i.e., Persian and Hraj, were gradually intermixed, thus 
giving rise to the birth of a new language called Urdu. 

The word Urdu in the sense of a camp or camping ground came to 
India with Babur in 932-937 A.H.“ The historians of the Mughal 
(k)urts used this word to mean the royal army or the royal camp.-' 

The current language of that part of the country where the Muslim 
rule was first established was Braj, which though it originated in the 
Doab, had spread all over the country from Bihar to Nilab, 
and Nilab to Malwa. I’hrough Muslim influence Braj Bhasha 
began to assimilate Arabic and Persian words which wrought a 
considerable change in the language—a change which was responsible 
for the birth and gradual development of a new language. There are 
sharp differences of opinion regarding the change in the Braj Bhasha 

2 Habur Niima, p. 113. 

3 Tabaqat Akbarl, pp. 185 , 313, 315 , 337. 
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and the origin of the Urdu language. Sir Sayyed Ahmad Khan* says 
“ that up to the time of Shahjahan (1037-1009), no (*hange was effected 
in Braj Bhasha. In the newly-populated city of Shahjahanabad the 
royal army which spoke Persian, and the Indian people, who spoke 
Braj Bhasha, came into close contact with them. This resulted first in 
the intermixture, and then in the complete fusion, of the two languages. 
This new language came to be known as Urdu, or the camp 
language.”® 

As against this Mir Arrian Dehlavi" holds that ll^rdu originated in 
the time of Akbar in 903—1014 A.H. Nas.sakb'' differs entirely from 
both these views, and says that Urdu was born after the conquest of 
Muhammad Sam (509—002) and before the ascension of Muhammad 
Tughluq to the throne in 725 —752 A.H. 

These are the views of some of the Indian writers. Now 
let us see what some of the European Orientalists have to say on this 
subject. 

Beames^ in his Coini‘pnvatrr>v Grammar of the Modern Aryan 
Language of India says that after the conquest of India by the Muslims 
the Hindus for a. long time preserved Hindi from the influx of foreign 
words and so did the Muslims in regard to Persian. They did not 
intermingle Persian words with Hindi. In the reign of Akbar, when 
Raja Todar Mai inti'oduced a new Revenue system, the Hindus were 
compelled to learn Persian. From that time commenced the fusion of 
Persian and Hindi words, which paved the way for the formation and 
development of a new language. 

Jolm Gilchrist thinks that the origin and rise of Urdu may be 
traced to the time when Taimur invaded India in 771 and 807 A.11." 

Colebrooke is of opinion that from the last quarter of the fifth 
century A.D., Brij Bhasha liegan to undergo a change; owing to the 
influx of foreign words and the gradual transformation assumed the 
form of a new language.” 


4 Asarua Sandadld, Third part, pp. 10-1, 105. 

T Bdgh’O-Bakdr, p. 7, 

0 Rimlai Takqiq-i-zabdn, pp. 3, '1. 

7 Beanies' Grammar, p. 15. 

8 Gilchrist’s Hindustani Philology. 

0 Colebrooke’s Asiatic Researches, Vol. VII. p. 220. 
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From these quotations one cannot arrive at a definite and reliable 
conclusion regarding the origin of Urdu, because these writers have 
completely overlooked the rise and development of Urdu in the Deccan. 
Their inferences are incomplete, in fact one-sided. The history of the 
development of the Urdu language and literature in the Deccan is still 
shrouded in darkness, as no systematic attempt has yet been made to 
survey the whole field of literature produced from the earliest time up 
to the {iresent day. Tn the light of modern researches and the discovery 
of a large number of MSS. in the Deccan, it appears that in several 
centuries there lived in the Deccan many illustrious poets whose 
poetical works were uj) to now unknown to the world. 

Sir Gef>rgc Grierson in his article on Tndo-Aryan Vernaculars 
(])age 51) says, “ From Delhi Urdu was carried all over India by the 
Mughal armies and it first received literary cultivation in the sixteenth 
century in Southern India.” 

Stages of its Development. 

There were several distinct stages in the evolution of Urdu which 
are worth stating:— 

1. When the local Hindi language spoken in the North of India 
came in contact with the Arabic, Persian and Turkish languages as 
variously spoken by the Muslim civil and military officials of the time 
along with the rank and file, it naturally and unconsciouvsly imbibed and 
assimilated a large number of words from them. The poetical works of 
Sur Das, Kabir and others, furnish examples of this stage of develop¬ 
ment. In the following lines quoted at random from Sur D^ we find 
three Arabic and Persian words, gharib, din and Jahaz :— 

Sadhii mllan au Harl bhajan daya din upkar, 

Mera man ant kaha sukh pave, 

Jaise ur Jahaj ko panchi phir Jahaj par ave. 

Muslim conquerors and traders brought with them a number of new 
articles of merchandise for daily use. Their names, mostly drawn from 
the Arabic and Persian languages, were borrowed and adopted by the 
people; for instance, such words as labada (1), kurta (2), chugha (3), 
paijama (4), rumal (5), shawl (6),—names of the articles of dress; and 


10 Urdii-e Qadtm by Shamullah Qadiri, pp. 16, 17. 
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chapati (7), polao (8), murabba (9), acbar (10), faluda (11), gulab (12), 
reikabi (13), Sayni (14),—names of some eatables and drinkables and 
the vessels for their use; miscellaneous words such .as N.ayfa (lli), 
banduq (16), mazdur (17), dallal (18), vakil (19), sarraf (20), chad.ar 
(21), kursi (22), j)arda (23) and many more words were brought to 
India through the Muslim influence. 

2. As the Muslims were familiar ordy with the Arabic and Persian 
script, they found it easier to commit their thoughts to writings in 
that script in preference to Devanagri character just as l'.uroi)eans often 
prefer the T.,atin script and write oriental texts in it for their own 
convenience. 

This was a further stage of the development of the language when 
it became distinguished from the current local vernaculars, in so far as 
it was written in the Persian script ir»stcad of the Devan,agri. 1'he 
Muslim writers gave the language a new form by writing it in the 
Persian character. 

3. For a long time this mixed form of Muslim and Hindu Languages 
was used as a vehicle of thought for conveying a kind of religious and 
mystical ideas by the Muslim saints who were strenuously trying to 
propagate their religious doctrines among the masses. Some of the 
earliest prose and poetical books were written under purely religious 
influence; for instance, Mirajul-Asliqain,” the Divan of Shfih'Ali 
Muhammad JJva'- and the Khush Tarang.’” 


11 Mirdjul-Asliuiain is tlie name of a book in Pctrani pro^e, Kuj)po.seil to be the fust of ils kind. 

It was written by Sayyid Mubammad Husuyiii. popularly known as Khwaja Jtanda Nava/., one of ibe 
most famoiiB MuRlini Raints of India, wbo migrated from Delhi and Retlled down in (.lulbarga in 
the Nizam ’h dominion, where annual IJrs (religious fair) is still held in bis honotir. He was liorn in 

1318 A.D. and died in 1428 A.l), at the unusually advanced age of 105. 

12 Shall All JIv waR the .son of Shah Ibrahim Janiinllah. Born in Alnmiilahad ((iujiat), he was 

one of the greatoRt ISiifi saiiiis of hiR time and was universally respected bjo IiIb piety and |»oetitMil 

gifiH. He died in the year 3565 A.D. He huR left behind him a Divan ((.‘ollection of poetical works) 
which was edited and rearranged by his grandKon Sayyid Ibrnhim. Only tbree copie.s of this MS, aie 
available, f liave in my pn8Bes.sioii one of them. Almost all his poems are wriiten on purely mystical 
themes. 

13 Sheikh Khub Muhammad v;ag a dinciple of Sheikh Kamal Muhammad STstanl. He belonged to 
the Ohishtiya school of Islamic inyBiicisiu, and is cxinsidered to be a saint of a high order. He collected 
all the mystic sayings and uiierauceR of his spiritual teacher in his Drdii woik called “ Klp.i,Rb 
Tarang,*' which was compiled in 1578 A.D. The language and ilie style of UiiK book is not snlib'iently 
clear. The compiler wrote a commentary on it in Persian, wl)i(‘h was completed in 1592 A.D. and is 
entitled as Amvdji Khuht. 

Khub Muhammad died in 1614 A.D. and was buried in the city of Ahmadabad (Gujrat). Two 
copies of this MS. are preserved in the India Office Library (Persian MSS. Nos. 1055 and 460). 
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4. With the flux of time several other distinctive features of the 
newly-growing language were develojied. 

I'he Muslim writers gradually began to discard local imagery, 
indigenous ideas of natural scenery and instead embodied purely 
Islamic ideals, and introduced foreign scenery, and similes and 
metaphors mostly boiTowed from Persian and Arabic literature. 

Persian prosody was introduced into the language without the least 
change. 

"I’he metrical forms of Qasida. (Jhazal, Masnavi, Quatrains, etc., 
in fact, words, phrases, even the very ideas were borrowed from Persian 
poetry. 1’he Urdu poets sang the same note in almost the same tune 
and made use of the same set phrases, figures of speech, and invariably 
employed the same set metres. 

Later on Urdu grammar was also developed on the motlel of Persian 
grammar. 

At the j)resent time most of the scientific and techtiical terms are 
derived from Arabic and Persian sources. Tn a modern piece of prose 
or poetry Persian and Arabic words prepondej-ate. 'J'bere is a new 
tendency among the modern writers to eliminate Hindi words as much 
as possible. Thus the large proportion of Hindi words has been replaced 
by 7<) per cent Arabic and Persian words. 


PROBLEMS OF OLD AGE AND DEATH 

By Dr. Shui Ranjan, D.Sc. 

Probably no other branch of science has commanded so much 
attention of peoples of all ages as the one dealing with the problem of 
duration of life. Till recently it was generally believed that senescence 
or growing old was a necessary prelude to natural death. This has now 
been shown to be not absolutely true and immortality has been proved in 
many animalcules. Paramoecium is one such lowly organised one-celled 
animal. This organism apart from the usual way of pairing can 
multiply by a process of simple division or fission, i.e., a particular 
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iHdividual after growing to a certain size divides simply into two like 
individuals which begin life afrtcsh. Th(*se in their turn repeat the 
prociess oi division so that death does not oeeur in their life cycle. 
Woodruff cultivated Param«!ciuin for more than 13 years; in this 
lailtnre only division by fission took place and no pairing was allowed, 
'rhe Paramcrcia reached 8500 generations during this time without any 
natural death ocumrring. One might therefore say that the animalcule 
is immortal. 

This kind of multiplication by fission is also found in sponges, 
flatworms and many other multic'ellular animals. Planeria is a flat- 
worm which lives in ponds. It, after attaining the full size, shows a 
constriction towards th<; j)o.st(“rior end of the body. 'Phe ('onstricted 
part finally Imeaks off. The })arent then forms a new tail and a new 
head is formed by the offspring. 

In plants also this kind of cellular immortality is of very common 
occurrence. In fact young cells in active division are always to be found 
in the oldest trees. A common method of propagating trees is by 
grafting. A grafted twig shows vigorous growth and develops into a 
tree. This again is a proof of immortality of tissues. For aught we 
know the citron, the guava or the mango may be but a developed branch 
of l,he first bygone tree. 

In higher multicellular animals there is a different mode reproduc¬ 
tion. I’he new individual starts life by the union of two peculiar cells 
of extraordinary potentialities—the germ cells. In bisexual individuals, 
e.g., man, the female germ cells called ova is borne in the female and the 
male germ cells, the sperms, in the male. By the union of the two life 
starts. The fertilized egg after a certain period divides into two 
daughter cells. These again divide and subdivide. After a few 
divisions some of the cells get distinguished so that these form the germ 
cells and the others develop into a body. The body cells sooner or later 
reach old age and eventually die. So also those germ cells that are 
imprisoned in that body. But the germ cells that manage to escape and 
meet the ovti form a new individual and continue their existence in the 
new body. Thus it is seen that though the body dies, the germ cells 
continue to live. 

The brilliant researches of Loeb have however shown that fertiliza¬ 
tion is not always necessary for the active development of the egg. In 
F. U 
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the case of tlie frog the role of the father may be played by the needle. 
An uiifertilized egg was gently pricked by a needle and the initiation of 
development started. I'he adult frog remained alive for one year. 
Again J.oeb studied the egg in its chemical aspect. Normally the 
unfertilized eggs of sea urchins die comparatively early if kept in sea 
water but if they arc trcate<l with certain chemicals, like butrice acid, 
they will develop into adult organisms. 

I’hese results i*learly show a ])hysico-chemic!al basis of life and it is 
within the power of luiman intelligence to control this physico-chemical 
basis. Aci'ording to Loeb there are two processes going on simultaneous¬ 
ly ill a cell—(1) the process leading to death and disintegration and 
(2) the process leading to cell-division. Tf by any means the jirocess 
leading to death could be stayed, the process leading to cell-divi.sion 
could go on indefinitely. As is known death and disintegration are 
brought about by the agency of enzme-action; so anything that clogs 
this action will prolong life. Potassium cyanide in one such sub,stance. 
Inch showed that very minute quantities of tliis substance in sea water 
lengthened the life of the egg of sea-urchins to more than three times its 
normal duration. 

It is not only germ cells that can live indefinitely but in certain 
cases body cells (iaii also be made to live and grow artificially. Burrons 
successfully cultivated outside the body the cells of the leutial nervous 
system and the heart of the chick-embryo by keeping theni in lymph or 
blood plasma. He showed that almost all the adult and embryonic 
tissues of the dog, cat and man could be cultivated like this. In one 
case Cassels has kept a tissue of tlie heart muscle of a chick growing in 
a state of active life for IH years which is far longer than the life 
of the chick. The tissue is as much alive today as 18 years 
ago and it really ajipears as though he will be able to keep it 
alive indefinitely. 

I'liere are also indubitable pnwfs that longevity of an individual is 
based upon the genetic constitution of the individual—in short on 
heredity. There are any number of annual plants that finish their life- 
cycle from seed to flower within a few months. The age of the normal 
man may be put down as being less than 100. It has been shown that 
longevity runs in families, viz., some are short-lived probably dying 
within 50 and other families are as a general rule longer-lived. 
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Pearl, working on the fruitfly Prosophila, has shown that the long¬ 
winged variety is generally longer-lived than the vestigial-winged. 
From his study of longevity he formulates the following schema : 


External sources of 
energy. 


The organism possessing 
the inherent vitality 
which lias the power 
of converting A- 


The product 
(a) heat 
{!/) work 
(c) living matter 
{d} waste 


One may eomlude from this that a particular organism with a 
definite type of genes—or inheritance—will n'act to external energy in 
a definite way to produce C and thus it will maintain a definite longevity. 
Moreover from his study of inherent vitality amongst jdants leads him 
to the imiiortant generalisation that the faster the rate of growth the 
shorter is the duration of life. In other words the faster an organism 
lives the sooner it dies. 

So far it has been seen that cells are not necessarily mortal but can 
be made to live indefinitely by suitable treatment. This is however not 
yet possible to accomplish wdth highly evolved organisms such as man. 
The cause of death therefore does not lie in the individual cells but in 
the complexity of organisation. Cascll has demonstrated that it is 
possible to keep tissues alive almost indefinitely by merely keeping it 
free from its own wastes which are poisonous to it and by supplying it 
with nutrition it needs. Thus in order to live longer an organism should 
keep the blond and tissues of its body free from waste products and all 
other j)oisons. Death of cells whether in the body or outside it is always 
due to poisoning. Mechinikoff showed that seue-scciu^e is brought about 
by accumulation of poisonous wastes in the intestine. Another explana¬ 
tion of senescence is that protoplasm, or the living basis of life, is 
composed of chemical materials in a colloidal state. Chemists have 
shown that colloids age and grow inactive when they are kept for a long 
time. Leenuire has shown that senescence and death result from the 
inevitable progressive changes involving gradual floculation and 
precipitation of protoplasmic colloids. Senescence begins when growth 
and cell proliferation with the formation of new colloids cease or fall 
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below a certain level. Kejuvenescence is possible only through renewed 
cell-proliferation and production of new colloids. Unicellular organisms, 
most multicellular plants, certain tissue cultures and germ plasm of 
animals are regarded as immortal because proliferation and production 
of new colloids can continue indefinitely. 

I'he work of Steinach, Voronolf and others on rejuvenescence of the 
body is beyond the scope of this essay, liut, speaking briefly, the experi¬ 
ments are based upon gratifying young tests (Voronoff) or causing 
ligature of the spermatic du(;ts (Steinai;h). A (careful scrutiny of the 
data shows that the effect is only of a stimulative character, causing 
acceleration of the metabolism consequent upon the stimulation of 
several endocrine organs and shows no increase in the duration of life. 

Judging from the present-day knowledge it can safely be conclu¬ 
ded that man is today nearer to the understanding of the physico-chemi¬ 
cal machinery of proto])lasm than ever before. 'I’he future investigations 
will be based on the problems of regeneration of the colloids through the 
physico-chemical means and on the development of better means of 
elimination of waste products of metabolism. 'Ilicn will it be possible 
to say that death is not a necessary corollary to life. 


AMUSEMENT FROM MATHEMATICS AND 
MATHEMATICIANS 

By Dk. B. N. Prasad, D.Sc., Ph.D. 

In this article I propose to give some tit-bits pertaining to 
Mathematics and Mathematicians. 

(I) 

The Mathematician and the Philosopher. 

Leonhard Euler (1707—1783) has been one of the greatest 
mathematicians the world has produced. He was successively the 
Court Mathematician of Frederick the Great at Berlin and of 
Catherine II at St. Petersburg. At the invitation of the Empress, the 
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French philosopher Denis Diderot once paid a visit to the Tiussian t'-ourt 
where he conversed very freely and gave the younger- members of tlie 
tkmrt circle a good deal of lively 
atheism. This was not liked by some 
of Ihe elderly (’ouncillors who sug¬ 
gested to the Empress that it was 
desirable to check the expositions of 
this doctrine. The Empress being un¬ 
willing to confrol directly her guest’s 
tongue, a plot was contrived. Diderot 
was told t hat a learned mathematician 
was in possession of an algebraical 
demonstration of the existence of God 
and he was willing to give it to Diderot 
before all the C-ourt, if he would like to 
hear it. Diderot consented. Next day, 
when the Court was full, Euler advanced towards Diderot and 

in a tone of })erfect conviction said gravely: “Monsieur,=.r, done 

Dieu existe; reiiondez !’’’ Diderot who was quite innocent of 
Mathematics, looked cmbai'rassed and perplexed, while peals of 
laughter rose from all sides. He asked })ermission to return to France 
at once, which was readily granted. 



(II) 

An Epitaph. 

Diophantus was one of the most fertile mathematicians of the second 
Alexandrian School. He is celebrated for his writings on Algebra, and 
flourished about 250 A. D. The following epitaph gives his age:— 

Diophantus passed 1 /6 of his life in childhood, 1/12 in youth, and 
1 /7 more as a bachelor; five years after his marriage was born a son who 
died four years before his father, at half of his father’s age. 

Find out the age of Diophantus. 


n 


J ** Sir, biiice 


X. 


tliorefore God exists, reply.” 


THE AI-l.AHABAD HNIVERSITV MA(MZ1NE 


(ITT) 

A Prize Problem. 

J describe a most important i)roblem, a prol)1cm l’(<r the solution of 
wliic!) a, prize of a lakh of gold marks has been announced and wliich 
lias bc'cn baffling the aticmpts of mathematicians for nearly last dOU 
years. We know; 

d" + 4" = ;>■; 12" + ;V — 1 d" etc. 

that is lo say, it is j»ossible to find integral values of X, Y, Z, such that 
X- I Y- = Z-\ or ill other words, it is possible to partition a s(|uare into 
two squares. 'Ibis is the well-known Pythagorean tlicorem. The 
question arises if it is still possible to find integral values of X, Y, Z. so 
that 

X'' + //’ — z -'; .c + //* = i'; x" + if = f, 
or. in a generalized form 

x:'-\-y“ = z\ 

when n is an integer greater than 2. This is the famous problem known 
as Fermat's Jasfc theorem.’' 

Pierre de Fermat (1601—16(>5) was a French mathematician of 
exceptional powers and a profound scholar in nearly all branches of 

learning. Educated at home, Fermat 
was not a mathematician by profession. 
He was a councillor for the parliament 
at 1 oulouse and devoted his leisure time 
to the study of Mathematics with 
irresisfihle passion. Heing constitu¬ 
tionally of a modest and ret iring nature 
ho never cared to publish his papers. 
Fie was in the habit of writ ing down the 
rcsults of his researches on the margins 
of hooks which he had read, unaccom¬ 
panied by any proofs. On one of the 
, pages of Diophantus’ Arithmetic, 

.rierre de Feiniat • -r • , 

rerniat wrote in Latin the following 
marginal note, the translation of which runs as follows i — 

It is impossible to partition a cube into two cubes, or a biquadrate 
into two biquadrates, or generally any power higher than a square into 


.Pierre de Feiniat 
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two powers of like degree. I have discovered a truly wonderful proof of 
this, which however this margin is too narrow to hold.” 

Since then, the greatest mathematieians the world has produced 
within the last 300 years, have been spending their best energies to frote 
or diaprom Fermat’s theorem, but so far it. has defied their attempts. 
How unfortunate it is that we lost Fermat’s wonderful proof of his 
wonderful theorem on ac'count of such a trivial cause as the lack of space 
on the margin of the page ! 

Tn 1908 the sensational announcement was made that a prize of 
100,000 marks wouhl be awarded for the complete solution of Fermat’s 
pi'oblem. The fund for this prize, which is the largest ever offered in 
Mathematics, was bequeathed by a (Terman Math(miaticiari Dr. 1. I*. 
Wolfskehl (1850 -1900) to the “ T\onigli(‘he (lesellschaft dcr 
Wissenschaften in Gottingen ” for this ])urpo.se. 'I'he competition of 
this big prize will remain open for about 70 years more, the last date 
being September 13. 2007. 


(IV) 

A Queer Prediction. 

Hieronimo Cardano (1501—1570) was a great inalhematician o! 
Italy. His name, though wrongly as discovered now, is associa.icd with 
the method of solving general cubic equations. He has been described 
to be a strange mixture of genius, folly, self-conceit and mysticism. He 
also professed astrology which perhaps lu’ought him more income than 
the profession of teaching mathematics. It is said that one day in his 
usual boastings he predicted the hour and minute of liis owjt death. 
Sensational as the news was it at once spread out and people began to 
gather from far and wide to see how Cardano would die at that parti¬ 
cular moment. The predicted day and hour had come, but Cardano 
was feeling quite hale and hearty; there was absolutely no sign of 
approaching death, while crowd of spectators was gathering thick and 
fast. It is said that when that particular moment came, Cardano not 
finding any trace of coming death, felt so much of apprehension and 
agony that he actually died at that particular moment thereby fulfilling 
his own prophecy. 
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(V) 

A Prodigy. 

Sir William Kowaii Hamilton (1805—1805) has been the greatest 
matheinatieian of Ireland. He is the founder of the important branch 

of Mathematics known as Quaternions. Hamil¬ 
ton Avas a mathematician, a poet and a philoso¬ 
pher all combined. Wordsworth and Coleridge 
were among his i^ery intimate friends and be¬ 
tween these three passed a highly interesting 
correspondence, dealing with philosophy, 
science, and literal lire. 

As a child Hamilton was a prodigy. At the 
age of three he was a good reader of English and 
considerably advanced in Arithmetic, at four 
a good geograjiher; at live able to read and translate T.atin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, and used to recite .Hryden. Collins, Milton and Homer. 
At the age of eight he was a reader of Italian and French and used to 
give vent to his feelings in extemporized T.atin. Before he was ten he 
had formed an intimate acquaintance with Sanscrit and had acquired 
a good grounding in Persian, Arabic, Chaldee, Syriac and sundry 
Indian dialects. It is said that at the age of 13 he knew more than 
thirteen languages. Whilst yet an undergraduate, he was ap])!unted to 
the chair in Astronomy at Dublin. 

(VI) 

Something from Nothing. 

Guido Grandi was an Italian philosopher. He gave the following 
proof in support of the possibility of the creation of the world from 
nothing:— 

0 

= 0-t-0-l-0 + 0-f . 

= (1 - l) + (l - I)+(1 - 1)-I-(1 - l)+. 

- 1 - 1 + ] - 1 + 1 - . 

= 1 - (1 - ])-(! - 1)-I. 

= 1 - 0 - 0 - .. 

As one can get unity from Zero, so the world was created from nothing ! 
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THE UNIVERSITIES OF INDIA AND THE NEED OF A 
SCALE OF VALUES 

By Mr. S. C. Deb, M.A. 

The utterances of publi(!ists at recent University (’onvocations 
have made one point clear, that Indian thinkers and men of affairs have 
at lonj? last come to an agreement regarding one point—the miserable 
ineptness of the present-day Indian educational system, and the necessity 
of an immediate and radical change in its workings. This is not to say 
that they are agreed as to the manner of the change, or even as to the 
degree in which they feel that change is necessary. An ironical observer 
will be reminded of Lytton Strachey’s quiet observation regarding a 
somewhat similar juncture in the history of Education in England: 
“ Reform was in the air—political, social, religious; there was even a 
feeling abroad that our great public schools were not quite all that they 
should be, and that some change or other—no one precisely knew what— 
but some change in the system of their management was highly 
deniable.” 

The statements made at our Convocation meetings, have not been 
quite so nebulous as to deserve such criticism. The addresses that we 
have recently heard or read in the columns of the daily papers have 
been more outspoken and in some cases more defined in their position. 
Rut it would seem that these utterances could be divided into two groups: 
(1) those which content themselves witli saying that the Universitie.s 
have been responsible for middle-class unemployment and that tliey have 
been the homes of sham or pseudo-culture, which is by its very nature, 
hardly anything more than a surface-veneer; (2) those which acknow¬ 
ledge that the Universities have done good and uniformly valuable work, 
but have been either handicapped from doing all that they should have 
been able to l)ecause of want of resources, or have lieen responsible for a 
false scale of values, and thus led astray the minds of their alumni. 

I have nothing to say about the first group of critics except that 
I feel mere criticism or mere accusation to be profitless. I do not mean 
that the Universities are beyond the pale of criticism, they certainly are 
not. No teacher who has devoted any thought to the problem of the 
Universities in India can be satisfied with the present state of affairs, 
P. 45 
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or assert that the Universities are doing all that in a free country and 
in a normal state of affairs would be expected of them. But the major 
sin which is to-day being laid at the door of the Universities—middle- 
class unemployment—is certainly not of their making. Unemployment 
is obviously due to the fact that one country suffers from the handicap 
of over-population and an excessively high birth-rate, from a state of 
economic adjustment whicdi has meant the steady impoverishment of the 
land, from the fat't tliat certain avenues of em])loyment are closed to the 
children of the soil. The politician, before he accuses the Universities, 
should attempt lo educate public opinion regal’ding these shortcomings, 
and thus create ojienings for the steadily growing middle-class of our 
country. But this ])art of the (juestion, as I have said before is 
one that I am not going to deal with; in the words that have fallen from 
the lips of my friend and colleague, Prof. Amaranatha Jha, we shall 
all find a sufficiently thorough discussion of this aspect of the 
matter. 

It is with the second group of (;riticisms that T am really concerned. 
Let me state frankly what I feel: with this group of critics I feel that I 
am in largely in accord myself. The fact that for over a dozen years I 
have been teaching in one of the best known Universities of India does 
not in any way clash with this feeling. We in the Universities, as also 
elsewhere, know thsit we are far removed from perfection, but in our 
humble way, we also claim to be idealists who must strive after jierfection. 
And when one knows, as all teachers of the Universities of India know 
to their cost, how far indeed from “ autonomy " we are, I feel that it 
is no small honour to our j)rofession that we should yet remain idealists 
at all. 

It is regarding a point usually not brought out by the second group 
of critics that I desire to speak today. These critics have not merely 
been cordial and sympathetic in their attitude, they have often been 
rightly and severely critical of what they think are our faults. I do not 
at all want to criticise their point of view, I only desire to point out in 
all friendliness, and as a humble fellow-worker, what are some of the 
difficulties implicit in the new position that they would have us to adopt. 
Let me take a concrete example. His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal, 
delivering the Convocation address (1935) at the University of 
Allahabad, took the opportunity of pointing out to his audience that 
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much though he admired the work of the University—of which he is an 
alumnus —he could not see eye to eye with the educational policy of the 
University which made an Indian student “ know more about Chaucer 
and Tennyson than about Kalidas and Ghalib ”... ; “all this,” he 
went on to add, “ must be changed ” before our Universities could claim 
to have a national value at all. Very true words these. And the 
attitude of the speaker—so measured, so cordial and sincere—gave to his 
words a weight and dignity which mere (;arping criticism can never 
have . . . This is precisely what all sincere lovers of our country and 
culture would like to see established. And yet it seems tt) me there is a 
certain amount of haziness and confusion implicit in this position. It is, 
I feel, now generally accepted that an Indian student ought to know some¬ 
thing about his owni culture and literature; and the e-xclusive devotion of 
our time and attention to (^-haucer and Tennyson is already beginning to 
sound quite absurd to the ears of some of our educationists. 

But if we are not going to devote our time exclusively to Chaucer 
and Tennyson, and formulate our ideas about their merits and the values 
of poetry in the pages of Bradley or Skeat or Stopford Brooke and the 
tribe of English critics, how are we to read our owui poets simultaneous¬ 
ly with the English, and by what standards must we judge our own 
writers, “our Kalidas and Ghalib”? And is there not an inherent 
weakness in the position of our speaker, who would couple “ Kalidas and 
Ghalib” together? How are these two writers, separated as they are 
by more than ten centuries, belonging to two races and two cultures, 
and writing in languages as different as Latin and Dutch, how is it pos¬ 
sible that these writers should be read and appreciated, evdently in the 
languages that they respectively used, by the self-same student? And if, 
as the lecturer has tacitly accepted, he is to do this over and above his 
having to acquire a working knowledge of English—allieit of English 
language, not of English literature—are not we gaily moving forward to 
a dangerous situation ? It not this as the cynical leufelschrock 
observed, the luxury of being hung in silk, instead of in commonplace 
hemp? 

leaving apart this aspect of the question, which I consider to be of 
primary importance, there is another to which I should like to direct 
the attention of our critics. It is the formulation of a “ scale of values,” 
by which he is to judge and appreciate the merits of the various branches 
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of world-literature—Western and Eastern—with which he is hound to 
come in contact, or make his personal estimate of the thought of various 
countries. Wliat shall be this “ scale of values,” and how are we to 
help our students in framing one for their own use? 

I..et me detain you for a few minutes in telling those of you who are 
younger than I, something about our own mental background, its 
growth and development. I am speaking of the years of the war. Let 
me remind you that I am speaking of the old Allahabad University which 
had at that time sole jurisdiction over an area {covering almost a third 
of the total expanse of tlie Indian Empire! It prescribed the standards 
of education and directly or indirectly created the “ scale of values ” by 
which the mind of the people of that generation was swayed. As I shall 
take occasion to point out this scale was not uniformly ac(!epted, there 
were variations and clearly marked ones at that, obtaining amongst the 
men whose business it was to formulate such a scale. For instance 
in the Government Colleges, where the I.E.S. people then reigned ia 
undisturbed content, the attitude that was mostly commonly in evidence 
was largely what to-day would be called the ‘ Victorian point of view,’ 
the ideal held out was that of the English ‘ gentleman ’—as portrayed 
by Tennyson in his, ‘ Arthuriad ’! The core of this attitude may be 
summed up in the following words: Forget your own past, it was a 
shameful affair; acknowledge the inherent superiority of the white man; 
accept his guidance without question or demur; and strive to reach the 
ideal imposed in turn on him by his teachers: the worship of good form 
and the distrust of intellectuality. A special feature—doubtless in 
recognition of the peculiar inhibitions of the Indian mind—was the com¬ 
plete blotting out of all reference to spiritual and religious values on 
one„hand, to politics on the other. To think and speak of religion 
when one was a member of the I.E.S. was as much out of place as at a 
Disarmament Conference; to speak of politics was to savour of 
original sin. 

A second group of foreign educationists, the missionaries, at that 
time a power in the land, tried to bring about a synthesis between the 
ideal of the English “ gentleman ”, a Ik Tennyson, and the spirit of the 
gospels, and created a peculiar eidolon of their own, which they set up 
for the admiration' and emulation of Indian students. As for the few 
institutions that were purely Indian, with the exception of one or two 
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which were forced to move away into the outer darkness (much as the 
famous centres at Shanti-Niketan or at Hardwar), the rest were con¬ 
tent to adopt an uneasily poised electicism as their ideal. 

As if the young seeker after truth were not already sufficiently non¬ 
plussed by the problem facing him, riz., how to synthesise these widely 
disparate elements, there had recently («nie into the field another group 
of writers and thinkers, who proclaimed their own gospel and cried out 
their own slogans. These leaders were the ones who took the world of 
Indian youth by storm: their names became the object of an almost ecs¬ 
tatic worship. Mrs. Besant, Aravinda Ghosh, and I.oknianya Tilak, 
then leaders, got an entirely different bearing from tlie large majority of 
Indian students between the years 1910—1920. To mention only two 
of them, is enough for my purpose. When Tilak’s “ Gitaraha.sya ” 
was translated into Hindi in 1910, we felt as if a new light had been 
revealed. To the Hindu youth of these Provinces, this book, with its 
insistence on an energetic Hinduism, its curt-and-brusque rejection of 
the “lackadaisical gentility” and “white-man superiority” of the 
I.E.S., its insistence on first principles, and its refusal of expediency, all 
this came in the nature of a revelation. Not everylxidy read Tilak’s 
book, or Mrs. Besant’s translation of the Gita, which had appeared 
many years earlier; but a small and honourable minority, to quote 
Thomas Hardy’s words, did; and the-book became the subject, of pro¬ 
tracted discussion. I speak from personal recollection and experience 
when I say that in the years 1917—20, few books were able to make so 
deep an impression on our minds. The brand of “nationalism” advocat¬ 
ed by Mrs. Besant and Tilak was not purely a political matter, it desired 
to overspread over the whole surface of the experience of Indian youth, 
and to a large extent it succeeded. 

Here then was a parlous state of affairs. Middle-class Victorianism, 
formed of its moral and religious aspects; missionary prestidigitation 
attempting to fuse the Kingdom of Heaven and the British Empire into 
one unit, “one entire and perfect chrysolite,” and enunciate a body of 
ideals that would hold true in both worlds; retrogressive or conservative 
glorification of the past: eclecticism and the rising tide of new national¬ 
ism! Here was truly such a maze presented to the young Indian 
student, that it is absolutely no shame to him that he should not have 
been able to frame his own “ scale of values.” 
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'I'his was how things stood during the fateful years 1910—1920. 
The War which levelled so many things and forced men to remould 
things, ‘not always nearer to the heart’s desire,’ did succeed in knock¬ 
ing down quite a few of the false idols that we had worshipped un- 
questioningly. It forced, first of all, the generation preceding ours to 
give up their pontificality, their constant repetition of the Victorian 
liberal’s formula: “ this is the best of all possible worlds it made the 
younger generation of 1910—my generation—realise with a shock that 
our elders had been unconsciously humbugging themselves; it made 
European civilisation to which we had looked as if it was a second Pisgah, 
take the appearance of one of the visions of the Inferno. It forced the 
Westernists—to use a phrase familiar to every reader of Tolstoy and 
Turgeniev—to realise how grossly absurd their valuation of their own 
culture had been; and on how slender a basis had they accepted Western 
theories. The change of front in such great and representative 
Indians as (h li. Das and Jawahar Lai Nehru can only be fully 
understood when we remember the disillusionment through which they 
had to pass. 

Since the close of the War things have moved on very fast in India. 
But there is yet nothing before us to make us feel that the youth of 
India is today any more competent to frame a ‘ scale of values ’ than 
we had been in our own turn, a generation earlier. Two or three 
notions however force themselves on to all those who have to spend 
their time in the midst of the Indian youth of today. 

1. The extreme bitterness and dejection which often marks Indian 
youth; its despair, and unwillingness to believe in any such discussions 
as a ‘ scale of values.’ This distress is not to be misprised or disdained: 
“ it is, ’ as I heard Rabindranath Tagore say to a colleague of mine in 
my presence, “ welcome, it shows that Indian youth is not dead.” 

2. The coming of a new mood, not merely the old glorification of 
the past, but a determination to work for the future, observable in another 
section of Indian youth; to work in the field of politics and religion, of 
science and of art. This mood is often allied to a certain narrow and 
strident nationalism; but it is a nationalism striving for a full and 
independent future. 

3. The deliberate acceptance of theories which are entirely non- 
Indian in outlook, and stand for an entirely different “ scale of values ”: 
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Socialism, Communism, and its concomitants, a faith in autocracy and 
dictatorship. 

It is in this state of affairs that the teachers and students of the 
Universities of our provinces, and surely also of other parts of India, 
find themselves today. What are we going to do, what ideals are we 
going to formulate, how are we going to construct our new scale of 
values ? 

A distinguished modern poet and (!ritic, T. S. Eliot, startled the 
luiglish-speakiiig world some years ago by publicly declaring that in 
this world of flux he was going to direct himself by three 
‘ norms (1) mciiiarchism in politics, (2) classicism in literature, and 
(3) Angio-Catholicism in religion. 'J'aking this as our text what must 
we of the Universities of India u{)hold today for the acceptance of our 
students, the most valuable of India’s assets, her youth? Will it be 
sufficient if we continue to say, as our teachers did before us, “ Our 
norms are: (1) Opportunism and Sycophancy in politics. (2) Victorian- 
ism in literature, (3) Indiff'erentism in religion ’ ? or following the 
modern politician announce that our watchwords will be “(1) Comiuun- 
alism in Politics, (2) Sectionalism in literature, and (3) Outward 
orthodoxy in the world of religion ”? 

Whatever the scale of values that comes to the forefront, and 1 
claim that we of the Universities must take our stand, and attempt to 
formulate one for ourselves; one thing is I am afraid Eclei^ticism, and 
mere imitation of Occidental notions is gone and done for. We shall have 
to construct one for ourselves, and here it will be to our past heritage, 
not to the indeterminate chaos of “ our Kalidas and (.ihalib ” but to our 
classical literatures that we will have perforce to turn. It is only in 
such literatures as Sanskrit and Persian that we shall find the material 
to enable us to build a shrine for ourselves anew. 

Our duty at the Universities is twofold : (1) We must arrange to 
include in our completely secular educational scheme religion and 
religious teaching as an indispensable element, and insist on every Indian 
student coming in contact with the central truths of his own religion; 
and emphasise the value of a philosophical training for those of us at 
least who have not had the benefit of classical studies; and (2) at a later 
stage, to widen our student’s outlook by making it possible for him to 
make himself familiar with the main currents of modern European, as 
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opposed to English literature and thought. I hope I shall not be 
considered guilty of mere paradoxicality when I say that in order that 
we might be able to stand on our own feet, and judge Indian and 
European thought and culture by referring to our scale of values, it is 
necessary for us to absorb more deeply the spiritual inheritance that we 
have so long foolishly s})urned; and to render it more elastic and more 
tolerant by getting our minds freed of the dangers of an exclusively 
English outlook when we seek contact with the Occident. I’his will not 
mean that 1 advocate that every student should read Persian or Sanskrit, 
and French or Oerman in addition to English; I have been too long a 
pedagogue myself to put forward so monstrous a proposal. But for “ the 
small and honourable minority,” such an attitude may not be impossible; 
three languages : a classical language, English, and a modern European 
tongue. All these are not to be read as literatures, only two of them 
need be done from the point of view of literature. It may then be 
possible for the generation which will direct Indian affairs round about 
1950 to move on to a classification of its own ideas, to formulate its own 
point of view with regard to the basic problems of life; and to take its 
share in the direction of international affairs. Above all, this will do 
away with mere eclecticism and indiflferentism: and that is itself a very 
great thing. I am reminded at this moment of the great words that the 
younger Dumas addressed to his young compatriots on the morning after 
the defeat of Sedan: “ Prends garde, tu traverses des temps difficiles. . . 
Tu viens de payer cher, elles ne sout pas meme encore Loutes payees, tes 
fautes d’ autrefois. II ne s’agit plus d'etre spirituel, leger, libertin, 
railleur, sceptique et folatre; cn voila asscz pour quelque Lemps an moins, 
Le Dieu, la nature, le travail, le mariage, Tamour, 1‘enfant, tout cela 
est serieux, tres serieux, et se dresse devant toi. II faut que tout cela 
vive on quo tu meures.” It is in some such spirit that we, who have also 
not infrequently been “spirituel, 14ger, . . . railleur” in our ways 
must today face the unpleasant reality, and set about to build our own 
theories, and to help our own disciples. 
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By Captain S. M. Zamin Aij, M.A. 

Mir Rabar Ali, Ania, was born at Fyzabad soinetinie between 1216 
and 1220 A.IJ. as the exact date of Ids birtli could not be ascertained. 
He belonged to a very distingid-slied family wbiob Iiad adopted ‘ I’oetry ’ 
as its literary pursuit for generations. His forefathers came from Hirat 
and settled in old Delhi. His great-grandfather—Alir Ghulam Husain, 
Zahik, was a renowned poet of his age and used to compose both in 
Urdu and Persian languages. On the fall of the kingdom of Delhi he 
came to hyzabad and settled there. Mir (Ihulam Hasan, Hasan, the 
grandfather of Mir Anis Avas a jioet of a high order. His Masnavi 
Sehrul Rayan—a. piece of imperishable poetry —has immortalized 
him for ever. He used to lire with his falher at l''yzaba(l but when 
Nawab Asif-ud-daula changed his cajrital from h'yzabad to Uiuhnow 
he also (lame and settled at Jaicknow wlieie he lenuiined till death. 
Mir Mustahsan, Khalicj, Ihe father of Mir Anis, was one of 
the greatest poets of his age. He began to compose poetry 
at the age of 16 and aftei- compiling a full Diwan of Ghaza], he 
took to comjiosing Marsia and wrote only in tliis form till 
death. He is regarded as one of the best Marsiya-writers of his age. 
Mir Anis after completing his education in Arabic and Persian on 
traditional lines with Maulana Najaf A1 Fyzabadi and Maulavi Syed 
Haider Ali lAuhnawi, the wcdl-known scholars in Oriental languages, 
took to composing poetry and started with Ohazal. Rut soon after, 
probably not finding much scope in it to show his |)oetic. talents, he 
adopted Marsiya and adhered to it till death. Each Marsiya described 
the chivalry and martyrdom of a particular hero and contained al)out 
600 couplets. Resides, he liomposed Ruhaies and Sala’ms also. It 
is not easy to give the correct number of his Marsiyas as many of them 
have not seen the light. His work, as published by the Newal Kishore 
Press, Lucknow, comprises in six big volumes. At a rough calculation 
one can say that he composed more than one Lakh couplets. He studded 
his compositions with new similes and metaphors and inlaid them with 
high thought and poetic imagination. He made the structure of 
the Marsiya so complete and so finished as to leave no room for posterity 
to make any improvement on it in future, 

P. 46 ’ 
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He a]so made the recitation of the Marsiya an art in itself. He used 
to read it out to the audience in a sweet but graceful manner accompanied 
w'ith gestures. Every word wms delivered articulately with a suitable 
modulation of the voice and every description was explained by move¬ 
ment. All the.se combined with his charmingly graceful appearance in 
keeping the audience sjiell-liound. JS'o one has, so far, surpassed him 
either in the skill of recitat ion or in the art of composit ion of Marsiya. 

He was of fair complexion, fairly tall stature, well-built body, oval 
but pleasant and handsome face, large eyes and broad chest. He 
pos.ses.sed a (dassical and beautiful gait. He used to wear loose 
trousers, large and loose Kurta and a I’achgoshia 'I’opi. Lucknawi 
Hhetla of yellow velvet was usually used by him as his footwear. He 
also used to have a beautiful walking stick and a wdiite handkerchief. 
He was well up in riding, sword exercises, “Rinwat” and “Rank”. 
Throughout his life he never missed taking Indian exercise. He was a 
man of strong character and well-di.sciplined will. Nothing could have 
moved him to change his principle. It is said that oiu-e he was requested 
by Sir Asmahi Jah, a big Jagirdar of Hyderabad l)ccc-an, to recite his 
Marsiya at a Majlis in Hyderabad wit h Mansabdari I’agri as his head- 
di'ess instead of the usual I’achgoshia 'l’o]>i of Lucknow and lor this he 
was oiTered ten thousand rupees. Rut he flatly refused the offer. Once 
Hakeem Mahdi, a trustee of Najaf, notified without consulting Mir Anis, 
that Mir Anis would recite his Marsiya at the Majlis to be convened liy 
him (Hakeem Mahdi) on such and .siudi date. Mir Anis getting the in¬ 
formation, refused to do so. Hakeem Mahdi sent word to Mir Anis 
ihi’eatening to stop the honoi’arium wdiich he used to get from the 
Najaf endowments if he failed to recite his Marsiya. Mir Anis 
replied that t he slo]ipage of the honorarium would be looked upon by 
him as if some stars of his broc^adc (Zardozi) slippers, which he hap¬ 
pened to wTar at that moment, had fallen off. 'The well-wishers of 
Mir Anis tried to persuade him but failed in their attempt and Mir 
Anis did not care a bit for the loss. 

So long as Lucknow flourished under the benign rule of the Kings 
of Oudh Mir Anis did not accept any invitation to go out of Lucknow 
for reciting his Mar.siyas. At the fall of the kingdom he was so deeply 
touched that he had left reciting Marsiya for some time. At last being 
prevailed upon by the incessant requests of his admirers he agreed to go 
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out of lAuknow JUKI fust went to Puttui juid thou to Heiuires, Alhiluihad 
and Hyderabad. At each place he was (ordiiilly wclconied and received 
with great honnur and respect. 

He died at the age of 72 in 1291 A.H. Mirza Djibeer h;xs connnenio- 
rated the year of his death in his well-kiKjwn hemistich wliich runs Jis 
follows- 


The lucid, clear juid chastened style, the sharp ap]>ro 2 )riate words, 
the plcjis.uit coustructiou, the vivid de.scriptioii, the lively juid detailed 
iijirration, the hjippy .allusion and the profusion of similes .and meta 
|)hors of Mir Auis kee|) the reader enclmnted jiihI spell-buund. 'file 
ease and fluency which pervade jdl through his work are iutomparidile. 
lanes lairrving high thoughts, lofty imagination, cl;is.sic;(l iillusion all 
reduceil to simjde jioetic language move gently one alter the nthei' like 
the waves of a river till they leach the go.al. He is al.iove all poets 
ancient and modern, lie is a poet of jioets. He draws the iiimges of 
nature easily aiul liajijiily. 'fhe landsciijie, the heaven, the sun, the 
morning, the noon, the night, tlie bare iilains, the vcrduious park, the 
chirping birds, the orchards, the rising and .setting .sun, the twilight, 
all arc engaged in the services of lus tragic (loetry. lie describes them so 
vividly and portraits their images so tviily that it seems that he docs 
not speak of them but they speak through him. He is an iiistrument 
rather than a painter of them. Here are some sjjccimens of his master¬ 
ly painting of natural phenomena. 

A beautiful description of morning; 


^ y 'iff i ffl 
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places. 

^j*.* .iSVa. ^ cjiX.A W.& ^ 

is 4 '' Of* tf 4 -’ 

g^^.&j L4J *j JjJ.J.-i4i 

< 4 ”' ^7^ '■';‘^ *5 iT (c^;^ «g^' V*^'-^ 
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v>« Mjff ^■g.S 15;*^ 

i K^*I<>.-•! ij^c ^j5 

^ Kjy^ ^ ^4' ^ 

^ ^c. jkjo^ L^i* b^ 

^ Uiklfixi ^ &JLxC^ JjiJ ^ 

Here is an extract from the graphic description of a hot, sultry day. 

Jli^ ^ 0^5^43 

fiS-' 4£^ >" i 7^j 

v_*>« ^ ^ J’^ i^" 

iT »'/ If;*- ^'rS-S-J (5)1 ^s^;" 

^50^j ^jLJo gg:S ^y^2 ^ytx:^ 

y^ ol-w 

,j.//c 8l^ ^jL:^ £ JXj ^ 

slXj Jv 

1^ 14’i ^ '-,p / 

*4 Uj'^ tff-' 7^ >-*•" O'^ ^ 

^yM y^ WjI*^ >- 'lXj| 

4.^'^) '^* r® (5^ i^*-* 

^43 ;,; uj' L43 

^4^ V'-^ i*'-^' jT?** (#“'•* 

The picture of the rising sun : 

^ 7^*" • >.?*^ c)^?75 ,» 

<J y*5 ,r 

^ 741 ? ^ 7^3 iX) iaU*^ 
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Jlil 

L^j \ySt> (jijj ^ uyA 

Perlia])s iiowliere else the poinilar saving “Great men think alike” 
holds gc'od more suitably than in the case of Anis and other poets who 
are widely separated hy distajice and lime. I will justify niy remarks 
by quoting lines coiitaining same thought from Macaulay, Shakespeare, 
Young, Firdausi and Anis. 

Description of morning: 

Shakespeare: 

Lo! Here (he gentle lark weary of rest, 

Fi'oju his moist cabinet mounls up high. 

And wakes the morning from whose silver breast. 

The sun ariseth in his majesty; 

Who doth the world so gloi iously behold 
'J’he ce<lar-to])s and hills .seem burjii.shed gold. 

J'irdausi:— 

h) V*-* )l 5^ 

Mir Anis:— 





J^*JC 

y^ J? 



^ ^1 lXJ ^ 





! 

^yf ^ UjV 



{XaXj yS^ yMJ 









y\y>\ 


,Ju 



Vr 



(XaJ I yS^ 

yA*** La? 






^ Oyi 

(/ 1*^' 


\y» i3i <-^) *6 

1 ^® y 1 *^ ^ y '*^ 7 * 
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A picture of dark night: 

Edward Young:— 

Night, Sable (Joddess! from lier elion throne, 

Tn rayless majesty, now stretches forth, 

Her leaden sceptre over a slunihering wor-ld 
Silence, how dead! and darkness how profound 
Nor no listening ear an object find, 


Cl 

rCcitioii sleo})s. 







h'irdausi: 

- 







J i 






(5,; 


iXJ y 

V^A j ^ 1 

•?) ^ ^ 

U) 


0 ^ S?'t® 

JO , 


Anis:— 











i 


* Ay^. 

ill.) 4^ ^ 

$- 

1 s:>i^ c.>l< 

i2U 







Vy* 

T""*' Z?) 



1 

i t &A.iwOO &»Cw 

(jjCs 

V^< 

,Cw Kf Jlc 




^l4J'0 

sUbL 

2k 

(VC 1 





4 :.^ 

jJUl 

2U 


Vi::^aaa&/o 

1 i;y|^ 



^Xi tUylo ^4j 

^ ^ ^ 

14:- xj ^ yJtXA-" o-*ir^ 

^5*^ b ^ ojIj JO 

^U.,1 1^' JO ^42 Jtj 

b' ^!aj ^ ^4J J^Ai*- 

or 

yf,£. ^^42 (J.-V* 

Lord Macaulay:— 

Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 

Right glorious to behold. 

Came flashing back the noon day light. 

Rank behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold, 
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Mir Anis :— 




£_yS> ysuliis ;5‘^ *-S-' 

^<> XJ 









u*5; LT^? ^ 

LT^ iJ"'-^ r T-^ V5^ 





IjJO 







jS v:>»wb> IaXp 




Jt>l 

J »<■ L43 

XJ 1^ 



Shakespeare:— 

“All that glitters is not gold” 

Mercluuit of Yoiiice Act. Son. 

Anis■ 

Ula y*S £y'» KAiyl ” 

5® ;) ^ u-'' 

Air .^il r® u-^ 

jAit^ O'-ir^ ^ (i.3L« »4^L» 

Shakespeare:— 

Now is that noble vessel full of grief, 

That it runs over even at his eyes. 

Julius Cffisar Act V Sen. f). 

Anis :— 

£ x*Aifc ^ ^ L>-® w^l • 

His treatment of natural scenery is marked with his deep belief in 
one fundamental truth that pervades nature. 

'/'A )>' *5 pjl *5 

)yis Vyf ^yS LT® A 

^y^h li' VZiyiXs ^ \JyiS |J>^ 

*•? A *5 

^ (jotA*! ylfi* ^5»>|j ^ 

^ U"W ^ 1-^ 

^ ^ u>!? •f* 

rr“; ^ sytsU* y^ s, ^gr ^ •‘^ i/ 
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His imagery in words is so true and perfect that even the most ela¬ 
borate painting of a skilful artist cannot, stand match to it. The follow¬ 
ing extract presents a vivid picture of the prison-house where the family 
of Imam Husain was shut up after his martyrdom 

6? OjO 1:^ ^c-'y® J‘> L.«J Ij Lfa. 

1542 L ^2 ^ 

L4i- jiyc ^ L43 ,^4.? ^^3,^ 

^C> ^\^Aaj j v«a5^ 

j-»io 

^ K" Jl^I 

Hero is another graphic description of a warrior who is full of sor¬ 
row and wrath at the death of his four sons by the hand of the opponent 
and being overpowered with the spirit of revenge, is going to give a 
ba ttle:— 

^y^ ^ 

aJV \c^^jL>o 1^50 Ji> j| 

^LXjU ^ 

IXI >uiX3 ^ yy^ 

1^50 L2 ^jJif c)^< yf Us 

\yS^ Law ^ iLXj 

vjlls », i 

xJ' ^ 5^ xxxCi! ^L^ 

^jwUw^ ^ X4.:^^J 

jLdiO^ (Xj ^<Xj ^5^^^ 

jLi> ^ c;xw» <£ 


F. 47 
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He holds up to his readers a faithful mirror in which human life 
and nature are reflected. You do not only see them but feel them too. He 
often presents a kaleidoscopic scene of crowded and conflicting emotions 
giving each one of them a uniform colour and brightness. The following 
extract will justify this remark in which he has shown the emotion of 
man, woman, and child at a a time when a gleam of joy has entered the 
hearts already crushed with overwhelming anxiety, grief and pending 
danger. In order to make the reader fully understand the situation, I 
am giving the context. Imam Husain appoints his brother Hazrat Abbas 
as the Commander of his small army, but before doing so he consults his 
sister whose sons had they not been of tender age would, by right of heir¬ 
ship, have got the position of the bearer of the Islamic flag. She pro¬ 
poses Abbas and gives him the banner. As it is a matter of great honour 
and distinction everyone expresses his happiness. The piece, besides 
showing the emotion blended with intense grief and joy of the persons 
who realize the dangerous situation in which they are placed, gives us a 
true specimen of Begamti language of Lucknow. 

tJii 

pLi ^ v' 

(.U y (jOUfc y‘V" =2 











^3.&Lc 








h) 


;'7^ 
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«£ 'ili!* O-i* U?)')-® O** 4- 

Ai^ '^*** iJ-*'* U)4^' 

( 5 ^( 5 ^ ( 5 V^ t^"' 

(_ji^ », '-4^1 

<£ (j-" LT^ i < 

jS' jy*t sLi ^ yij* 

jX sS l*X <>b tfi. 

»L& )f^ ^~)y‘^ ^ lt'-a^ 

0"^v c^(^ 

sl^jytaujj^l ap (*^ L^^®5 

5^ yj aui yX ijt&i 

eS *5 

«S U-^ jyj (.li ^ j4 

^LS, viUi »5 LJC4:> k^L® H r*^ 

^UsOil JU X4i< (•A3 £ y*^» 

jUi ^^X \J^yi ^ii^. 

^ K*lsl3, VJ-'-*^ 

yiA. 6^ y O ,y<9 ^'■=» Jr® 

^ jjCi jSi4 / ^l4^ i:iuj"' ol 

yJ>M ^ (•«•?• U®7® 

^ Jo ^JJ Kf c» uJ.X*;o 

yA*" y 5^ t>ft^4^cK-*A^ 

IaX yLS Ur 2 ^,; * 4 X 3 ! ^ 14 “ jl (^* 4 ^*-' 

^ Ar»l (J^ ojjUr 

i JlJ^' U*!:*^ r® 7^ / 

wLIa*- LaX y4^ jgXe ^ j«< ^yX ^f4*x 

ylAii 4 ^y* 1^‘^yX yX 

volyS yi\ Ij jj«J £ y(.«Xl^ ^jOy* jyj 
^ uyDl^.^ (j’ir* Uj^ ^ ^ ^1-3' 
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yy^y) ^ it^JoLi 

ch' C. 

lj.j 



-/ 

yi^^ La^ I it^ 

XAA^m*^ 





LT'W*^ 

«r-j) 



/ 


1 ;®^ 







Lia^ 



*? 

«ifi 1 y^i 

i. 'r*'^) 




IS" pUI o'J-oj ijdM 

IT «* 5 ; /' 

el >^) ^ <£ 5^' 

ItXo uX»u jS 

|<>j yS ^ 

?4X.ifc ^ )y*^ c. y^^ 

SrfT*^ ^ uXjLc ^ JtU.^ 

i 57 ® s?^ 

^yi:^ 'i***«J 

^ yA*** ^50 sy^ 

^ ^ 2 ^ 1 :^ 

i^ yy^ si^*^ 

Now Sakina, a 5 years’ old daughter of Husain, comes to greet her 
uncle:— 

^ AA^iAA; ^Ju sl^b 

L>»® «£ 

vJl ^ 

^y^ 

(3^ i ^ Oy^:^ ^ ^ \J^ 

5' 5' £ fy^ urUxt 

jlxj ^ Jl^ ^ 
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5 ^ ^ y> 

yj S’* 

ju ju «is!c 3 

(•'■^ 'i*! Uj'-* 

Here is a beautiful narrative how a mother is ereating martial 
spirit in her sons who are of tender age and how she infuses in them a 
desire for good name. 

sf ti. ^JU ^ 

y® Lr^*^ 

57^* e-'f j) S)^ V* 

57*4^ ^ y*^ 5 ;♦* 7^ 7* 7^ 5*^ 

jffi (5)7^*^ r® 7^V 

7* i57^ ^ 07^*-^ 7^‘ 5^ ^ '->>^5'^ 7" 

^5 yf^7^ 7^ 

7^ 7*^ *‘^ -f u®7'® -i 074’'-® 

)7^ *"*7^ J ;*/ 

7® ^57*^*^ fT*^ 7" <^7^ 

7® (J-A4*^ (Jy;*^ 7" 7*^ ^4>-«o 

V5^) ^ 7*^ er’ 

<S *5 «y^Li;w e» L3j.r yii* y.& 

(£ ^g«X.A vao 7'^’^ *7^"* 

^ ^ ^ jy. oIj y:^ 

77*2 i >>f (JV" ^ ^<^7^ 

;7S i ‘>7^17^* 

»S; «S 0*y (^7^ **7*® 


»S; «S Li^ (^7 £ ^yo H 7» 

au 2 ^ <£ til yS «£ 

XaS^ ag bl» sJU4^ y3 <£ Jlff^ [•db ^ butt 

j8 (^®7 ofcAMiL^I dy^ ^*tt u 7^/ 

fiS /«^5 y® y*-*" j**' 5^ 


(f«r 
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(5)^ '-*;•** 

V5)U ^Y" £?v4^ 154 ^ / 

i 5 )'^ 

\ 5 )^ ^-^V /-£-/ 

j> » 

L>*® '•^ ^ u* LT*)*' O'*' '^' 

o** c?® ))*^‘ Uj)!/? 

^J,Ai» \Ji* ^Oy!^ 

^tXA-e ^xJ8 ^ dLj J^ i U' 

O*® ^'f 5 ^ 5 *^" o^ '-J 5 ;* 5 '^ 

;‘>^‘a o*® ^7^ i '"r^ 

oxL^ j 3 ^1 JM 07^7® 

0*<r^ 

1)^' ^0 ^^(.4*3 d. bb 

> 

1)^4^ *j 7^^ U«f k 43 L» tXiiU 
*)r 4 ^ Ki ^*7-1 Ki I43 U^ 

Ip^ve ^ n-X* yS nxXS ..^ t^0 

^542 o**) o*' J7V <42 ^'752 

^.42 ob I jx ;,» w 73 ;j) I43 

<#^' 7^ 5*^ O*' “^IbJ «*-».»> 

^1 lib IX) 07X3 XioaS (j»j 

#- i 

^JCOl v:i)^Aa3 lu 

,^' 7*** i«i? ^ ^74^ v' 

^ V'2 <^7® 7 *? JU-iT 8^ o*®<: 5 ® 7 ^ 

i V;^ 0*t^ <1*421 yM y> ib yl 

TT®*^ *? *"■* 7*® *^5 OXii. 

1*5) 5 V7* ^ LT* (ii: ^l^-b L43 l 3 i^ 

rj^ boU. i»y yf ^ / 5; 

(•5*^*^ I7® y^ \«AA« KJ 7I8I Juwl 

143^x3143 ^kk/i *2 )7^*2 ,J^ WJ^AO d| 

I43 yS 60 ] fy*Ai yM> (_^ 7^*2] ^ OXaX 
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lo'j jih MikSy ^Jkk^ 

^ y*^ j" (ill 

*> J JO (U cL 

^Ij (jJ| Jij ^ (sji>L^ ^S' ^ t^idil 

<i «£ (jj^ ^ 

r> >' ^5^ |vS L>*» y(> (5;f, 

^JJjLa. yj ^51 Uao ji' o^lJbl Lii 

U^'-=» y> u'-^ 1*^) ul 

f f c:^ 0 » vJ 

U“*® (*7^^ <i: 'r*" 7® ;l 7 ^ 

L>** (*^c^“ y‘<^ 7 ^ 4 ^-* 

liL& jO X oL^ ^Joo u^ 

LjL> JO ^ I^A^ ,J^ oyts ^ ^^^i, 

bL» JO £\^ |y» O^M. J(^ J^Lu. 

ljL». JO £ \x^ ^ Oy^y^) f* 7 ® 

^ y/ 7^ O-iV 7^ 

S-^, 7 *- " jiffOjO 

^ jlU|(X«<i ^yj j.r ^j«jk 

(^Lf»J (.li' US' ^» 0 l ^JyS 

B^Uwl ^ (#*^^ 7 (s*^ 

I;ur ^ Ub ^,5^ 

7® ;>^ «^ l**^ U**^ 7^ r*^ “7 

7® 73 y^ 0)« U7*^' ^ -i 7«^ 

£-)r^ «3 7 ^'^tej iT-fy* 

^)74=5- 7 ^^LS.S'sjJi* ^^jyS'^_7x-c 

<i-) 7 '®^ J(S jS' 7 ^ vaJiL^ yS' ujjI^ 

^>7^ / ‘" 77 ® 7^ 

^ ye ju s^ £ JXA* US' yl yk 

Syo jO ya. y j(> ^ye Jo (ill 
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viLil X 4 i'L» ^ K.aji ^“(- 4 ? d| 

ySt> C5'"^ 

^jLa» ^5D ySO UJK^ yS 

^ ( 5 *S 

^ Vi^A*^ 

O^io (JjV”^ 

i^KJ^ yJkAAi 

Ulx^ at^ c:a 4 .*o », =e f)^ 

LXaJC^ I*Lm ^ L-Xa^ 

1 *^ -^ y 1 *^ I (_>** 

Here is anotlier instance whei’e a mother is trying to create courage 
and warlike spirit in her sons. 


yf^ yJ^ ^to ^Jy9 ^XlO y^i> 

;V) O^ " W»^,0 ^y y:^ 

)^y^ 'Sj^ LT^ cK® £ Uj/**" 

y:pj<^ KJ ^ O^r.yri^ ) 

0 ‘^ ^Jv IwXa:^ ^J•^^ 

v>-^ ur^ ^ oU:^ 

^ 0^5"JiUl # ^A*:b iyyC> JtXcl 

<£ yXj^,^ ySOy.:^ ^yja ^^am.:^ 

y^ v^^x^v/o! cXAfCw^^i^ 

5 *^ ^ Oyfi'A y^ 

57^*^ y^ r^7’^ * ^*7^ 7^ ;*7'^ 

fl i ))3 ^ ^ <i; 057*2 

5' ^ )?' ^ (j?^ 7**^ 

7^*^ 7^ U^ia. ^^IoaT ^ (Jii^A^ 

7-44^' X^ »;;U* 7 » i xJJl 0 ^«| a* 
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yiJ ^ fU. ^ tJ ^ Jyf 

^ \,y4fi yj ^ yl 

aS^ yA^3 lU vs*iao 1^ ^JULi». 

y^ ^ U-Sj^ ^ y 

yXij<>^ ^*ly^ ^ U»^ 

)^5''^ *5 y 15^^ 

y^ Ay^ *^' y<y' uyi 

y 4 ^yilb Jju ^ 

Here are some specimens of an ideal chai-acterisation;— 

L>*® 7 *^ ^ ( 5 ®^*" ;y*^ Uy* *j siT' 

(J^y^ol (J«j ,_yA®ye4V:!. (J^^^yl (j-J ^J^ £ u**^ 

»-H® f \J^ cJy^ u>^* 4-^ yJ^ 7 ^ 
tJ^ T^-" O-*® «:*A^s-o 

O'*® ^:^=?' *j ^ ;yl »y 

O*® ^ 7“ ^ ^ 0 / " O'** ^ 7 * 


(j"^B <£ 7 ^ ^ 

(jwly^ ij (0*^7^ (j*.B 

(J«Ij J.^ks' ^Ly lO yjo '•iy^ *j (J-*-* J*^ 

o-^ £ 7® ^ yj y® 

fiS 7<7“ 15^ ulj-*®; ^ 5 ; 7 ^ <s^ 7 ^ 

a» y^ J;L^ JU ^ySe ^Jy>^<> 

A specimen of faithful expression of the excitement in young minds 
when the battle is about to take place. 

^yJy £ 7^ O'** 0'^^* *y 

^ ^ ylyA3 xT tfftS wUaj 

^ ^ tXiLx «y ^ oUi! »y ^7^ 

gi^i £ ^ 07*^ K*i?li s^ 

F. 48 
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L^- fii ^ ^ 

JU^ ^ ^ ^ J 

)"0^ <~ " 

(jS"* j**" *^. H 1**^^ U"J iJ>® 

fi2 uilfli ^1 ^ Lsl 

*-il*3 S ^*4Jot> 

«j ^ ^jUt>Li. Hi 

Ol {J^ y»jt 

1*^) 5 )ich'*el^ 

^1X> o-i^’ <r is"*^ Jris^ 

^\o isi.'K’ yM, yS (jijL^ 7^5^ 

0^1*^ i£ V"^) *1? <£ ^ 

JIcXa (.«> j.»j,a. ^ VJ^® 

JiUJ|,D *03y yf^ 

Jus LoyS J.a> y 2 

O^ ^ ^ ^ 15/'5* 

V_^*® ^ ^_^^® ^*.>1.^ yS^ |VJ* v^AAW 

A description of universal truth :— 

7^ O’iSfrj Ct f^- {j'fi* oJj‘> 

7^^ L>V <i: r’;' 

7*^ 7^ **y‘^ 

7^^ (J‘*t^ CL ^ 

«2 ^<^^. ^77^* (J7'*‘^ 

<5 ■('=? ^ y; ^ y; i5V^ «S ii)^^7 

CL (^■*‘1 ^ (jttWik Ji> 1^ v-»b ^Le 

^ «* IjUwif >iiUr^ »^ «£ 

(i; (^1 «2 (jULw i*^)' 5 '^5*^ ^ 
tf: ^|^f tS (jl-«<j| £jL&l^ 


'; 'r*" 
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tS tXiJ sf Jo 

s$ «2 tVj ^ ^*3 ^ 

CL «2 L*®^ y^- <£ *5 

c ir^ «S j |«U sS 

c. cr^ «® Uffl; ^IX* ^ ^ ^ 5^ 

f 

Cl u**r*' «5 L2»; U*-^ <£ 

^ Jce j JU «j <:£)4^ 

^ J5> ^1 ^ajb ^o uJ ^ 

«S 

tf£ (C'^J Jl-* 

«s ji> «yyb 

£ LT^ 1^ tXi.^0 

£ LtW ^ 0“^ 

^ <£ y (j^iy ^ tjL* 

<i;^ cS «y^iL> ^ ^ ^^isXj 

e»O^L.flJ U>4^’ (J---* (**^ Ui^ 
CL y*H £. OksLio j^4J (•L)| 

sS u'-^ >a*^!^ Jk^ c.>^3 

«2 jjijik «S OkSLJs w (5^ 

^ U*^ .» i5;«^)«> fiS ^ 

LT* fi2 *=5 

P 

^ LT^ e® (5^ ^ J5> 

<2^ LT^ <£ ,;J^; ui'-®‘ " <® f 

<£ U"' «5 itjjLw j v**^ 7^^ (•'y 

<£ 0-1 <S *^U< SxA^ /®t>^ «® 

5^ kiW 7^* i y^ a-y^ CL 
*S;iS o-f 

y^ y^7^ ^ ou*«i ^ yb ^U 
7>«^7^ jS' dXsf yi^ i. '-^yi CL Vy^ 
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^ |»J| «j 

^ jjUoO xaj&j &MU ^ I ouai» ^ t,j| 

<i; r*'-** >^)f 

^ ^2 kSt^- 

^ (jl^ ^ OkS^i £ ij^. (J^ jLtfli fjuS^ 

Uljk {J-itif^ ^ e£ ^52' 

UL» vJ'A^ iJL4xi«. yS' ^JUyir ^ ^l>«0 

He does not merely give r description of the battle-field, the army, 
the weapon, the band, and the horses but makes them stand before your 
mental vision. You see them through and through. He pictures the 
vigility of warriors, jingling of weapon, clashing of swords, exchanging 
of attacks so truly, so vividly and so lively as to defy the greatest 
achievements of cinematography. He gives but two or three touches 
with his hasty pen and a living breathing man stands before you 
delivering an elegant war-speecdi. The following specimens will bear 
me up in these remarks :— 

Ijl jY Jb vdl 1^6 

bl ^ iylO b \yy\ 

Ul ^ (j»*Y 

b'l ^ it *H| <ju JuU}(> 

«£ 4- 

I it <54^ «y,ltXe yT |JU& 

;b Hi ^ '^y^ *j 

^ SHji juJjS (ill JUjoI pb. 

y' Hyf ym 

it LT^ ^ ^^ 

^ L45 b^ X^wU nf JUdS 

^ )y^ ^ “® 7 ^ >^; y^ 

H ^ £yi ^ 7^' 
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W ^ L^J ^y0 

•>* 15'' 

)h^) ^y* 0*5 <si^ Jjl O'!:* (jA-Io y» 
xiaiti 

^f(Xc L£J i cS"*^ 

LaXJ l5jl ^ ^y*j 

Lam 5^ 5(XiLc J»^ KLJ^^sJ ^ cXaj Olaj LaS^ 

^ tXjt3 V. ^Laaa* ^:> L.gXjv> 

>*t 

tfi 5 ^A-« 

oA«0 I vjUic Lgj" y^, yM. 

yS jt>x (•'^7‘*® 7*" '■4^ 

y^xM iL^yS yyy ^4^* 

/ yOy ^ ^ ^yi ^yi ^-S ^^4^'^ 

'/■* ^ )*‘^ )'^ 

^ ^ ^y ^ LT^' 

I^U!^ CJyJliUx ^J.3^ yo LCiA 

Ip! |t,£Mi olt^ Jau s. 

«J^ pj ^ pX^ ^ <->57*^ 

O^'f •>*“ 7*^ 

b’pjo J-«ol». ^ Uj*^ '-jp-S> p^ u'^ 

*^7® O^ ^ is4^ 

J. ^ y* jOpX L%j p*a>. LjX <i.p^^' 

^|v*M3p3 |V» (J-.-?;^ )!j sSpJ tfi 

^ |**> jO ^ ^Jl.*< »^| ,J«J (•»> 

1 Jfl ^p.A^j 8(7>A£ y0 Hi yA ^^pAb 

IsX^^ ^JiA^j J‘> ^^ 4 ^*j «s tib 
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b IT ^ ^ 

bL&j ^ vs*j8u« yf^ tijUr gtt 

H CTj*^ L>lj^ ^Lj kiij ^ 

LiU^ ^ <iU £ ^ ^ yf ^yj 

^J.■f^ (*:»r «j ^_^;e ^ i»o^ax) ^5^Uo I 

^ U-flAi ^ ,i- y,Ii- 

^ )y^ ^ JJ I jOaSI 

«2 y*^*^ S^M Sy^ 

<£ 7*^ ■-^?) fi® ^ atfj'U xf 

<£7^ r';' *4^; 


^A«,rv£AiLi. jj 

5^5* uW) 

X4^^4J f? l-Jj' I 7 ® 7^ IjU4S 


^jL 4S"»> ^ Jl.tt5 ys> £^ |Uxs 

-f, *7-^ Sjjo ^y» p^Jliwi 

“^y^ (5)5! *57) lj.J» yyi^ 

^ U) Jj® VJ4-; yt, LXi- ^)y4f 

. ^ **- 7 ’^ (5-«^ </ )-;<X)-A 

LjI ^*3 ^yi ^ ^ ^ 

b I ^Sm ^ X^ y(^ ^ySt ^ ^ J(Ajij, 
U ^1 ;,f 1/ ^1 ^ ^ 

^ K^JO £ yA,&^ £ (^' (J5^^ 

yi. *4^ ^ 8b^^ ^ 

7^' 15*^ l«X-o ^ y*i'\ 

yfH l^a^y^ ,vi4^XbLA45. ^X4 a>« ^y^ 

x3lu^ xi|<>yi» 

/ ^ C. 07^*7=* £ JUy ^1 x^Jb^ 

j‘^'-J y ^3*. ^ 

^) «4^i'*^ 0^73 y ^JS^\ j3 
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O^lf^ o.*Lsa^ ^Lff 

0*ie* >jb (ili>U 5® yj tjj gf 

U-i^ <->)->•>j U-*» db| |vio 

U-*® <=_^ «»tXj W ^ jJC^- LT 

bl J.^ ^ i; ^^«< xj 

b« j^i pUx. *r -! L^r ^ ^1 

'^* (J-X'* o^» 5 '^*7^ 7^-* ^^b 

bl jj ^ xfi-. «r <=i (j-j 

fi? Ll^-’ XJ 

tUl X4^ ^ ^ 

^ |vi^ ,j.At*a. ,j.i;|^Jb 

tfgSI l*<\a y^ y^_ ^ 1_^- ^ Uj)>-^ 

tfgj* >ii2XO yf yf' S^(_^ 

^1 |W0f »U JW JU. ySD^yf ^ yf ^ 

^ J.«M y JLi ^J^I ^y9 JjLm ;xn 
^ ^1 vs?;.5 

^IjJj s^ K" ^_,^j|jo3 Sy bbk ^ 
;(, till ^iO «:.-U3 ^ ^r o^j 

;!/ y<X^ yse^l ^yl yW<>yl (.43 

;•>*; ;lr®; <54^' )1yJ^ V. ytyJj 

gioi ^Ji ^ ^ 

i-HS4-> ,^1^’ Uj;^*“l 

•)r^ ^>5^ >5’ is-J^' y^if* ’H yi*ir* 

^)yi^ '^')*^ *4^ x^y* y® 

•)>■• '-^b JJM^ (^74# 

•5>4^ xj <i uy^*^ (^7®(#*^) 

L>-^U^7*“ ;}) u-l 

aHh-1 
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iu ^ eh" ^ 

« cr u'y* ^ 

JO ^ 15^ ^ *5 

xj ^ eh" y <iiS “? 

jfcX.^ ^ L_x^ (^y* 1*'^ii5^ 

J(Xj , *>; 

yf^ir* “si ys> ehv* 

y^j' ij«^ ejli® ^ 1*^-®^ 

')-) )y^ ^ 

«£ yc- ‘>f«>.*j lt* <£^ )5< Lhy* 

i (•tXi (j**aJI^ J*^ ^ (JS*i5^^■M' 

Here is another specimen of Mir Anis’s paintings:— 

<£ u-^ 5-»- eh”-* 4- 

jJV y^ihkfO lyo J»> 1^ 

^LXjb ^ 'i.rA-ac 

^Idao IX) ^ x<gJt« JJU 

^ jj» bpL^ eh®^ ^ 

fj.je bpL^ ^ A !^ Uw jJ»> ^ ^ yi ikjb 

ei'-*^ ^ «£ x^ tfLU* 

ejb^l US' yi U^' i^a^T 

Ch^ JLai>.J.j ^tXj 8^^ x^ ^ 

JL^ ^ y^ viiA*«*je ^ ^7^^ 

U'*A*<< i:_y-<A. jJ.aA:^ l*<> ^»«>t e>^y 
uW) *>^ “j «A vjjJs y«f ^ Jo 
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S LT*^ Ux^ x^'A^ ^xi ^ 

«£ LT'i^P 

tX^ ^5^Ui^t liX-'^s ^ jVA*-L3 

cVaaaajIo -£? ^ yS" xJJ| 

lV^*^ y^ jV^ ^ v 5 ^ 5 ^^ ^ K3^ 

(XX^MJ ^ itiC^JjLj iXXj ^zJy^ 

cB uy^ ^ 5 ! c 2 iXjAj 

\iXi> 

^50 j*.| ,^Ux ^ 

^ I VhjLa;^ ^ ^ 5 
^ r^ ^ 

5L^ ^7"^ C^'^ ^ LT^-’ ^ 

v:>.5^ Lj^Vj x 3 L>u; 

j^^Mi U)1?) ^ &^r: 1^ £? 

ycVj' ^ Jl®5 ^ ^ xxS 

i y^M U'^ ^ 

£ J.A.W ii U7-=^*^ c5 yS" 

JiJ ^ v.ji^Xiiax! 

tfi jUij| ^1 y* 




(A Jt-^1^ 

LTjt kJ-^* k^;Lj» Ljl^jf 


<i JUifc 

v.jLi*'' 

yj |Y-**'1-5 yS^ 

uy t7*«^ 




^■yi vjJy?^ ^ O)-^ cP aif^ 





^j?^5 ^lt\/?l^ 




jW ,U 

ytt i JjS 


jlii U^a. 



>2 ^ 



P,49 
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£ Lr*5-^ ^t>-o 

>*•*'0 

yir'^ 

^-T* \£^. 5^^ ^1).- tXJ Ai \)yi^ 

yy) ^ is'^^ ‘~ tfL ttV^ ^^^^'•* 

jy* j^-^\ !*•* ^ (^j^S 

)y-^ y )y) ^ a£ 5 - 4 ^'*^ 

^J'^ir' ®5 a*^=?‘ vj“*® 

(J'^V^ ®5 (J^*® 

ejUs ^5‘> ^ ^1 xj 

tS yS)^- O 7 ? ( 5 ^*^ 

U^® U*-)-* 5^7^ *t.VjL^ (>.aj iJi 

I^LXm ^jLaAW yj ^Jj'5 ^I'l jlj(3 





1 * 


xT 







“7 

^ ^^vf at5^ 

'■4^' 

Jc 




‘y * 

tf'®’ 

0 y 

15’’* 7 ^ 


;7> 

<sL |VAa,L5 


;?) 


£ 









£ 

yii 


\wXa5c3 




/ u*-^ u-* 




^ ^IXj ^1 ^Ixm, xj v5j/ )l 

yi oy »5 L;V ^r 

7 -“ i£ Jj|5jjf3 <i |va*.Ls 

7 ^ (•'■4^ y^ ^^*^^^ *y(ij \^)‘*r^^\ y 

<5^ <=-574^ '^4^ W:*^ *-^4'?’ 

K" ^IXjU Uf vji»y ^ v^j> ^4j 8^ 

^ ^liiftfly IaJ J.tr ^ O^sv^^l y 
f 

yr* *? «^ 7^ r^ >-^ ^ 
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Lid 3 ^ 








<£ 


JlVj 

^ (5-^P c£ 0"7® 





2 (. 4 ^ »5 

U! 

lilAi 

^Xb. ^yS>\ 

v,::Aiwid 





U 


ijis 


(j) «2 1®*=$- 7I 






^X^AX 


(^aaJ (_^e ^ yS& iS"^ 0)‘^5'^ 

ItV-o ^ 154^' ^5^' lT^ f / 

Lj ;>Lj «j ^7*^ — ^ 

L^^Lj ySb IamjI yj yS^ 0^7^ ^ 



7® 

LT^ ^ 3 ^ ^ 




7® 






15,1 U 43 1)^^ 


J45- 

')?' 

La^aw ^iT* o*>aaa;:^ 





1 ) 5 ! U^4-w 



'))' 

Uj| 

XiCCUi^lj <\a^a*/ 

Jli^ 



1^2 

^:iN..Av 1^3 1^,^ 



Lg.j ;lr" ^)y^ ^ ’r® ’■'?/ 

Here is a specimen of his high imagination and lofty thought 
expressed with ease and fluency. 'Fhe piece gives a description of the 
battlefield :— 

>iL *j idj Vy^ H *^5 

«iUi iXl Iff o“y^ 7^7® 

viiLLc ^7® ^ 

t.^1 ^ ^7* 

^ £ (JiLsI )y.& c. )y-^ 

^ ^ Jl*. £_y^ 'ibja. i, >5 
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Sj 

lijf ^^2 o^cLw 

H U'-'*) 

ySt> dJ^ ^ ^yi ^4^ 

ySO JSi \yS> tS' )tX<i^l 

L_Xj^ 1^ tXiiLx 

‘^7^0’"'* v5*^ ^ U^‘) 




i ,^i’ ^ U)*^ 



i 7*h> 

5 Lr^7 Lr7® cJ; 



^ 7*v 

y^ ^ 7^1 '-»;la-| 





J>f 

I4J Lffp 1.42 






<5;; u-^) ‘^;) ^ 5 '^'’ Vt®*^ 




^5■^S| X^J l^f v^^:5. 




7^^ r^ ^ 7*^' 

Jl 



7^*"“ ^7® y 



Tlie following few speeiinens will show how easily and successfully 
he has described the high philosophic thoughts, maxims and rules of life 
in short pithy language :— 

^‘*'7^ *7 

15^*^*7 L^** 

^A®lq^ xj '^jio^ cy^ v_if JL« ijt® 

xj v_iX^ j.f U**v^ 

<2-7^ U**^ 5 H <B 1*)^ 

0“7^ 7'^ 07”^ <£^*“7® 7^ 

^ 7^ 7^ 

ii " 

|£ )'•«>* £^7® ^''' «y>^ 

*■^’ 7 ® ^ 

<® (•'-j 1^ ^-^Jl 'iJI 
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Here are cT few iiistanees of the numerous new similes wliieh he 
has made use of:— 

O-f:* 

<}y^y i2 

V-jLa^ -» L*S^ ^ yi 

vjI*^ ^ l#7*^ aS^ £ oi-«ai»p 

«£ lT^I u' *4^7^ Ur? 

’-4^' t5)^-C'v '4^' ^)y4^ 

1’4^ U'"'^ <£ ^4^ 

U4^) 15^ “'; '•4^ Ur'y 

'J’hc langiiage Mir Anis has used is certainly the standard Urdu, 
liesides the simple and eloquent Persian and Arabic words he has used 
many Hindi words and allusions. Here are a few specimens of it. 

^ |V» ^ ^ 

1*4^ ^ u>'^)4^ (54^ A' 

iy^ U-*43 ,5''-4S'U‘=?;’-4^^ 

y® ^ U"^ ^54•? U"^ / ^ 

^^4^ ^ )y4^y4^U’“* Jt'^jr4^ 

i£ ^54^' U*^^) 

Here are some specimens of his true pictuie of material objo;cts in 
poetic expressions;-— 

Description of sword:— 





— y,i>. \Ax..iAI •“ y^A^Jiy 



^ v:>.A<«^X.wCr ^ 






J^5 

PI 

)'/ 

uW) 





yir^ 


Xaa. I ^A« 


5 .^ (5^ 15-^' yr^ ^ y^i 

{S'y- yi c-X a^ 

-ci"?* ^r" o'r^" 
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L*^ (5-§3 sX 

O^* ^5•^j■ O-W >J ^/ 

scription of horse:— 

‘XU'*' 15^ ^ ^ ^ 8^ 

tLU >^**'c:_5-® 

)'j® ^ V*-**^^-* U*;S |V-*. 

t>-Uo J.MI y 1**^ ***" 5 5 ^^7* 

*•« 85 ‘‘i >S" ( 5 *^# 

>■/ )» <£ i5;^ <£ o'l!-? V' 

L^ y^'^yt W.' y^*^! ~ 1)1 ~ ^♦■T* ~ LU-" 
L*f 4> Jl*:i - 1^ - lX*a. 

yiafc. ^ (J^ye ^ 

^ y J.X 1>X 

i^’ ^LXi ^ y'j K" uy)r-^ ^ ;»5 >5®?r“' 


^jl'J 


His Hiiiul is rich in ornaments, images and after-thoughts, and it 
seems that “God lias vouchsafed to inspire him that be might fulfil his 
duty as a poet” and be able to immortalize the greatest sacrifice ever 
made in the world at the altar of love and devotion for the sake of truth, 
and religion, and “to celebrate the victorious agonies of martyre” and 
the deeds of chivalry and courage. Maulvi Ali Mian ‘Kamil,’ a scholar 
and renowned poet and Marsiya-writer of laicknow, had selected 12 Mar- 
siyas of Mir Anis as best of the whole lot, and used to say if Anis were 
to stand and claim “ jt-U>c yti ” 

‘ Is there anyone who could compose a Marsiya like any one of these 12.’ 

- ‘None among the Urdu poets had the courage and audacity to answer 
in affirmative. 

Although my mind recoils from the audacity of attempt, yet sense 
of critical duty pricks me, to say that even Mir Anis is not an exception 
to the general rule “ To err is human.” His work is not free from flaws. 
He undoubtedly made mistakes for which it can be said that natural re¬ 
source and spontaneity cannot always yield to superfluous conventions 
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and rules. And the fault is not unenninion in tlie world of poetry, liven 
Shakespeai'c and other eminent poets stand guilty of more serious 
charges. 

Some people are apt to charge Mir An is with Anarchronism saying 
that he has described the tragedy at Karl)ala more in the fashion and 
manner of his own time than those of Arabia. I.ct me tell them that lie 
was not translating any Ara.hi(* Klegy hut cf>mposing one on original 
lines in Urdu language. The object of wliich was to give a description 
of the events that took [dace and to make the tragic [lortion so |)athetio 
as to move the audience. 'Fbe human nature all ovei- the w'orhl is the 
same. A tragic event would not fail to move the heart provided that it 
is expressed in words suitable to the o(‘casion. The Marsiya were to be 
recited to the Indian Muslims who had, ages liefore, left their native 
(ountry and settled in India. Some of the local custom and usages of 
their native land had lost their force on them and were no more than a 
half-forgotten dream. If Mir 7\nis had described the events after the 
fashion of Arabia, it woidd not have impressed the audience so much as 
it does now'. Things are idghtly expressed, umlerstood and realized when 
s})oken in sim[)le, familiar and homely way. In onler to strengthen my 
argument I will quote an instance from Quran Majid which is binding 
on all Muslims in whichsoever part of the world they ha|)pen to be. 

In giving a description of the doomsday the Quran says {It would 
be a time) w'hen the pregnant shercamels shall be abandomd or shall 
be rendered useless (8ura LXXXI “The Folded up” Mec(‘a, Translated 
by Kcv. J. M. Kodw'cll). 'J'he Aral»ic Text runs thus : 

(a* r* UQ) 

Now why she-camel is particularized here? If it is not with refer¬ 
ence to local condition of Arabia where camels are adored as rare wealth 
and where she-camel, when pregnant, is highly piuzed and s])ecially 
looked after. The description of doomsday is for all Muslims and not 
for handful men of Arabia. Camels may be anything to an Arab but 
they have not much value for an Englishman or an Indian. But the 
meaning of the verse is clear. She-camel has been pointed out .simply to 
make the narrative effective for the Arabs, lor other Muslims there 
are other verses following the one just quoted and even if there 
were none other Muslims could have understood the meaning of the 
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verpe quoted with reference to the local condition of their own country 
bi’inging some other object to bear an analogous parallel with camel. 
In the same way 1 do not think Mir Anis is to be blamed if he has de¬ 
scribed the tragedy of Karbala after the fashion and manner of his own 
time in order to produce desired elTect on the audience. 

Besides, Poetry is a mirror in which the society of the poet’s time is 
very clearly reflected. A poet cannot venture to depict the society of 
other country of which he has but partial knowledge without exposing 
himself to the danger of serious objections; for instance, an Indian poet 
c^annot give a true picture of the battle of Waterloo any more than an 
English poet can give one of the battle between Kurus and the Paudoos. 
Surely both tliese poets with all their attempt cannot altogether avoid 
describing the battle according to what they have seen in thcirvown time 
and country. And the practice is not uncommon. Milton in his Epic, 
the Paradi.se Lost, has depicted the conference of Satan and his followers 
very much according to what he saw in his own time in the Parliament. 
J’he very idea of conference was the outcome of the Democratic Govern¬ 
ment. The compositions of the poets of the east always smell of the 
influences of the despotic Government. In Shakespeare’s Macbeth and 
Midsummer Night’s Dream there are imitative realities of poet’s own 
inventions, 'riiese poets could not have done otherwise. I do not sec 
any flaw if Mir Anis has done the same. 

1’he adherence of Mir Anis to original source of the great tragedy 
justifies me to say that he has only converted the historical text into 
poetry and has produced the most effective composition possible. He has 
made the truest history and the freest poetry at once. He has often 
taken a few links of the great chain of historical events and has, with his 
poetic imagination and resources, turned them into a full chain of 
events by supplying other links of external arrangement of natural pro¬ 
babilities and of the artifices of conversation, and uniting them all in a 
close conformity and compact unity. By doing so he has only made 
every part of the tragedy look brighter than what it would otherwise 
have been. This gives still more credit to him as a great poet. Thus 
we see that Anis has raised the level of Marsiya from earth to heaven. 
It is his life work and no douht his efforts have been crowned with 
success for Marsiyas have been universally accepted as the highest pitch 
which Urdu poetry could have ever aspired to reach. 
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THE HIERARCHY OF VALUES 

By Mr. A. C. Mukkrji. M.A. 

The power of clear thinking is a distinctly human prerogative 
which, however, like every such exclusive right, has its attendant res¬ 
ponsibilities and risks. Animals that are inca])al)le of ri.sirig to the 
reflective level in their acquaiutance with environments have neither the 
]irivilege nor the risk. Man may raise himself up to a divine status oi- 
fall headlong down to the position of inhuman beasts, while the animal 
life is more or less exclusively chained to a fixed jiosition hemmed in on 
all sides by the promptings of isolated impulses and instincts. 1’his all- 
important distinction between man and the animals has lieen obscured 
by the naturalists who seek to explain human as well as animal behaviours 
in accordance with the self-same ])rinciplcs. 'fhe ctonfusion was set, 
on its motion by Maltbus, the famous author of The Essay on Population, 
and though he advanced his juinciple of struggle for existence as a mere 
tentative hypothesis, it soon grew into a wonderful rnaster-key with 
which the later naturalists sought to unlock the mystery of existence in 
general. The degradation of man to the level of the animals thus came 
to receive scientific sanction, and all talks about the peculiar gifts and 
endowments of humanity reduced themselves to a groundless anachro¬ 
nism. The result at the present moment is that our ignorance of man is 
fast increasing with the progress of our knowledge of tlie rats and the 
chimpanzees. 

The critics of naturalism have frequently emphasised the lacunae 
in the naturalistic explanation of human behaviours and social inter¬ 
course. The principle of struggle for existence, it has been pointed out, 
may well account for all behaviours in the animal world, but its appli¬ 
cation to the sphere of human conduct must be accom})anied l>y all th<; 
difficulties that follow in the wake of universalising a i)artial principle. 
Man is a thinking animal at the least, and this places an unbridgeable 
gulf between him and the animals. He has to live, not by destroying, 
but by preserving the life of his fellow-members or fellow-citizens. Ani¬ 
mals may secure its individual well-being through an entirely selfish 
campaign against other animals, but man has to seek his own good in the 
good of others for which he is often called upon to go through a painful 
K. 50 
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course of self-less sacrifice. He must, in other words, die to live (as put 
by a western thinker), he must enjoy by abandoning (as prescribed by 
an Indian sage). 

But the naturalistic bias, in spite of its defective logic, has an allur¬ 
ing simplicity when pressed into the service of a reformer or a philan¬ 
thropist. What, for instance, is ajiparently more clear and convincing 
than the vision of an Independent India in which the supply of wealth 
is regulated by the needs of each individual, where education is pri¬ 
marily organised on the basis of the elementary conditions of human exis¬ 
tence, and which jirovides ample opportunities for the cultivation of 
freedom in all spheres of life? This is no doubt a perfectly clear and 
sinijile ideal worth any amount of sacrifice on the part of a patriot. Tha 
crux of the creed, however, begins to be felt when the quest proves to be 
as elusive as the Holy Grail. As man’s physical existence has for its 
indispensable sup{)ort a spiritual background, the policy of manufac¬ 
turing bands of efficient fighters in the struggle for existence cannot be 
followed to any appreciable length without converting the nation¬ 
building activities into a series of futile experiments. Here are the 
hazards and imperfections of a partial vision which are writ large on the 
pages of the history of human achievements. In the hierarchy of values, 
each has a definite place, and a higher value is easily recognised by its 
ca])acity for effecting a harmonious development of all sides of human 
nature. On the other hand, the lower position of a given value mani¬ 
fests itself in the contradictions arising out of its exclusive pursuit. The 
so called sanctions of morality indkvate clearly, though on a small scale, 
the paradoxes of a partial vision ; and for other illustrations one may turn 
to the conduct of the thief or the lewd. Police vigilance and the long- 
stretched arms of law, for instance, have an anomalous position in the 
robber's universe of desires; he would fain see them abolished or rendered 
ineffective at the time of breaking the elementary prnciples of civil 
rights while desiring their effective enforcement as soon as the spoils are 
his own property. A society would surely be shaken to its foundation 
if its members had set before themselves such a self-contradictory ideal. 

d’he robber’s example is but an extreme case to illustrate the inconsis¬ 
tent nature of an ideal of conduct sufficiently low in the scale of values. 
But what is true of this is essentially valid in the case of every other ideal 
that belongs to the lower rungs of the ladder. A lower ideal draws its 
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life-blood from the higher ideals, and, consequently, heiomes self-contra¬ 
dictory when abstracted from its afliliations with them. In other words, 
every lower ideal presupposes the possibility of an unobstructed function¬ 
ing of the higher ideals, and, when jtursueil exi-lusively, it sets afoot a 
disintegrating force which must ultimately lead to the destruction of 
that very social order upon which it lives. l-Aen the pilfering propen¬ 
sity })rcsupposes for its satisfa(‘tion an established order of society in 
whi(*h the members accept a definite system of rights and obligations; 
and no society can pros])er by following the short-sighted ])olicy of en¬ 
couraging the pilferer. Tt is this characteristic' tcndeticv of a given ideal 
to develop contradictions when divorced from those occu})ying a higher 
place in the hierarchy of values which alone provides a comprehensive 
principle of explanation in matters of social and political c-hanges. The 
confusion of liberty with licence, of democracy with anarchy, of free¬ 
dom with lawlessness, is hut the natural offspring of a false and imper¬ 
fect grasp of these dialectic affiliations of the various ideals of conduct. 

There is ample evidence in the current course of world-events to justi¬ 
fy the hypothesis that ours is an age of confused ideology; and as India 
is a part of the world, she is quietly submitting to the influence of a false 
ideological perspective. To a certain extent this is perfectly natural; 
for the world has long outgrown the protojilasmic stage, and the nations 
of the world, like the limbs of the human body, are entering into organic 
relations with one another, the result being that any seriou.- change in 
the life of one nation produces wide-spread repercussions throughout the 
rest of the world. India could well live an atomic life and follow the 
policy of self-seclusion, unaffected by the economic or political changes 
in the other nations of the world, when the international relations were 
at a cruder stage of development; but the days of atoms arc numbered as 
much in modern society as in modern physics. 

The ideology underlying the schemes of .social reconstruction of 
contemporary India is symptomatic of the development of international 
relations. Its emphasis on the purely physical needs of man, its concep¬ 
tion of human emancipation and individual freedom, its ideal of re¬ 
formed education,—these are (dearly indications of the extent to which one 
nation can influence another. The real source of these ideals of social read¬ 
justment and reformatory measures is to be found in what is known as the 
economic interpretation of history, that is particularly associated with 
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ihe names of Karl Marx and his collaborator, Engels. Interpreting 
social changes and political revolutions as the inevitable results of the 
modes of production and of exchange prevailing in a socuety for the time 
being, and finding in the social behaviours of men a universal operation 
{;f the principle of exploitation, Marx envisaged an ideal order of society 
in whicli there will no longer be classes or class antagonism and where 
social evolutions will cease to be })olitical revolutions. The different stages 
of social evolutions, which are said to be slave-holding societies, feudal¬ 
ism, capitalism and communism respectively, are conditioned by class 
antagonism and class struggles arising out of economic factors alone. 
And it is only with the establishment of communism, it is urged that the 
roots of revolution will for ever be eradicated, and there will then be 
no necessity for bringing alx)ut evolution through political revolutions. 

The affinity of this interpretation of social evolution and political 
changes with the naturalistic method of explaining the higher in terms 
of the lower categories is too obvious to be missed. 1'he struggle for 
existence is still the principle of explanation, and the relation between 
man and man is (ionceived on the analogy of the natural relation between 
one animal and another; class struggles and exploitation springing from 
the necessity of satisfying physical needs, such as food, clothing and 
shelter, are taken to be the most powerful and all-sufficient conditions 
of social and political changes. It is, in the language of philosophy, 

‘ dehdtmavada ’ in excelsis. 

Anything like a detailed criticism of the economic interpretation 
of history would be uncalled-for in view of all that has been already done 
in that direction. Materialism, as a theory of the universe and as a 
doctrine of human conduct, is now an altogether exjdoded position 
which no present-day thinker of real insight accepts as a tenable 
position at all; and if our ideals of social and political reforms are 
still vitiated by the fallacies of materialism and naturalism, the explana¬ 
tion is to be found in the pre-occupations of the best minds with objects 
of immediate interest which leave little time for clearer thinking and 
far-sighted policies. As man is a thinking animal who is capable of 
putting before himself a future good and of consciously trying for its 
realisation, there is in him an immense possibility for either raising or 
degrading the general status of the social or political organisations 
under his control, and whether it will be a process of levelling up or 
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levelling down will depend upon the character of his philosophy of 
life. I'hat the policy of providing for the satisfaction of bodily wants 
by starving the spirit within is responsible for all the miseries and 
unhappiness of life is the clearest lesson of history. Similarly, an 
educational system that is primarily directed to the economic ameliora 
tion of the people without aiding the education of what is best in human 
nature must lead to national deterioration; for, to kee}) a nation 
incapable of developing a taste for and living up to the liigher ideals of 
life is the surest way to its spiritual death. It is then a mere cor})se 
without life, and a lifeless body must decay, hhe stability and growth 
of the social framework de])end ultimately upon the intellectual and 
moral virtues, such as love of truth, sympathy, bencvoleiu-e, recognition 
of rights and obligations, etc. On the other hand, hatred, jealousy, 
narrowness, im})atien('e, selfishness, etc., cat into the vitals of the social 
organism. I'hese truisms have been well tested in the laboratory of 
Time, and so any innovat ion that would imply the slightest de])arture 
from them must be fraught with the gravest con.sequenccs to the future 
of a nation. 

The ideal of a social order in which the divisiem of classes will cease 
to exist is incompatible with the laws of human nature and oppo.sed t.o 
the j)rinciples of evolution. Growth is a process from homogeneity to 
heterogeneity in every si)here of existence. The remedy for class 
conflicts is to be .sought, therefore, .not in the abolition of cla.-^ses, but in 
the liberating of the integrating forces of human nature. And this is 
possible only through the cultivation and development of the intellectual 
and moral virtues. When the intellect is so developed as to comprehend 
the self-contradictory nature of the lower ideals, and when the senti¬ 
ments are so educated and the motives are so purified as to identify the 
individual with the common good, the classes will cease to oppose each 
other, and the group interests, in stead of obstructing each ether, will 
find satisfaction in the wider interest of the nation as a whole. It is, 
therefore, the much-maligned higher education which holds the key to 
national progress and harmony. 
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ASIA IN MATERIAL CIVILIZATION 

liy Dr. R. P. Tripathi, M.A., D.Sc. 

The prejudice in favour of national history, and the frauds com¬ 
mitted under the title of world history, the fantasies indulged in under 
the cover of the philosophy of history, and finally the rigid technique 
and rigorous requirements of the sidentific method of history have com¬ 
bined to prevent even the educated and cultured men from getting a 
synthetic view of the contributions made by all gioups, peoples and 
nations towards civilization. Civilization is not a product of any par¬ 
ticular people or peoples or a monopoly of any state or continent. It 
is the cumulative result of the endeavours of all human beings—at the 
one end of which stand the so-called barbarians or primitive men, and 
at the other the Eur-Americans. 

The roots of civilization go back to the very dawn of humanity. 
The more we know the stronger grows upon us the conviction that 
human civilization is one continuous, if not quite unbroken, stream the 
origins of which can be traced almost clearly to the times when 
human beings could hardly l>e distinguished from the apes. The 
researches of the later nineteenth century and particularly of the 
twentieth century are leading the well-informed students of history 
and culture to think that our heritage of civilization owes all its 
essentials to those whom the modern man ungratefully styles as 
’savages 

To the heritage from the “ savages ” the Stone Age added most vital 
discoveries which gave an extraordinary impetus to civilization. It 
discovered for us fire, and invented tools and weapons, and laid the 
foundation of those crafts and economic structure which survived to 
the modern era of the Industrial Revolution. Quite early in this age 
they created for us two most precious assets of our civilization— 
painting and sculpture. The relies of sculpture and painting of this 
period have startled many a scholar and even created serious 
doubt about the interpretation of history in terms of progress. In the 
later stages they discovered for us agriculture and domestication and 
breeding of animals, architecture, transport, pottery, weaving 
and medicine. 
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Indeeii a recent scholar of comparative history and culture has 
gone to the extent of asserting that in the primitive culture “we lind 
every element of civilization except writing and the state. ’ All the 
modes of economic life, the essential factors of political life, the funda¬ 
mentals of morals, the bases of religions, language, literature, arts of 
even science were discovered and established after a t ravail of thousands 
of years and experiments. 

With the probable exception of metals, writing, and the state all 
the bases of historical civilization were laid. 

The Stone Age was succeeded by a transitional ]ieriod during 
which men discovered metals like copper, bronze and iron. No parti¬ 
cular people can be credited specially with tliese discoveries for the relics 
of this age are widely found in Asia, Europe and America. One vital 
element^of civilization, namely, the art of writing, was also created. 
Starting with the “ Mediterranean Signary ” it developed in Elam, 
Sumeria and Egypt as “ heiroglyphics ” and finally took the form of 
Alphabets of ‘24 consonants probably as early as 3000 15.C. The 
earliest example of it is found in Sinai at Seraiit-el-Khadim, which 
Sir William Hinders Petrie places alx)ut 2500 B. 0. The develop¬ 
ment of writing and the use of metals quickened the pa(‘e of culture. 

Archaeology and history have brought to liglit some civilizations 
which were lost in oblivion, but there might be many a, civilization 
whitdi has not yet come within their purview. Who can ^ay what 
treasures are hidden under the stony surface of the earth and under the 
sea and how many discoveries like those of Crete Sumeria iind 
Yucaton, Mohanjodaro may yet be made in the future. The memory 
of “ Atlantis ” has survived from Plato to Schliemann, while the 
Polynesian tradition has not jmt lapsed fi'oni human memory. 

When the “ savages ” and the people of the stone and copper age 
made such substantial contributions to culture it is no wonder 
that Asia, the largest continent, should have enriched the civiliza¬ 
tion of mankind in a measure greater than our present knowledge 
suggests. Indeed, it is now realized the Greek and Homan civiliza¬ 
tion, whit!h were erroneously supposed by Sir Henry Maine (o be “ the 
source of modern mind ” were based on the Asiatic civilization, and 
broadly speaking were the western projections of the Asiatic mind. 
Although our knowledge of the ancient civilization of Asia is incom- 
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plete and even sketchy yet it is good enough to enable us to conjure 
in our imagination an outline of the glorious achievements of our great 
continent and of the enormous contribution made by it to human culture 
and civilization. 

It is well known that the four greiit religions of the world— 
Iluddhism, Hinduism, Christianity and Islam—had taken their birth in 
Asia. I’heir vitality and utility has been amply proved by the test of 
Time, and by the allegiance of billions of human beings. There is no 
parallel to tliis fact in the histoiy of Eui’ope either befoi'e or after 
Christ. Through the.se religions Asia has ofi'ered a message of hope 
and solace to mankind even during the darkest periods of its history. 
Whatever might have been the defects of religions it cannot be denied 
that these contributed substantially to the elevation of human 
character, fostered and strengthened social instinct and. order, 
and kept wdthin control the brute in man. They brought out some 
of the noblest and best qualities of human mind and heart, and 
inspired countless men with the ideals of brotherhood, selfless service 
and sacriflce. 

In the wake of religion came philosophy and ethics, mythology and 
poetry. Most of them were integral parts of religion but some 
were quite independent of it. Among the latter were ethical doc¬ 
trines like those of Buddha, Confucius and other Chinese thinkers. 
The sense of right and wrong, of order and discipline, social justice, 
manners, charity and moral consciousness were created and fostered long 
before Greece and Rome had begun their life. 

Mythology enriched the human fancy and inspired poetry in a 
measure equalled only by the passion of love. 

In the field of economic organization the contribution of Asia has 
been as substantial as in politics. The first and foremost work was 
the use of plough and sledges for agricultural purposes. Egyptolo¬ 
gists like Breasted and Elliot Smith opine that agriculture with plough 
was the work of the Egyptians but Shweinfurth and other more recent 
writers think that altho’ agriculture l>egan in the New Stone Age 
the use of plough drawn by oxen appeared in Sumeria earlier than 
in Egypt where it seems to have received further development. Agri¬ 
culture was further developed by the Sumerians when they establish¬ 
ed their famous irrigation system as early as 4000 B. C. The oldest 
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wheeled vehicle has been discovered at Kish which suggests that land 
transportation began in Sumeria. The system of transjiortation by 
water was already known to them. Inspired by the Indus civilization 
which may reveal a thousand wonders and may snatcli (he credit for 
many an achievement attribuled to the inhabitants of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. 

Sumeria started the use of gold and silver as the standard of 
value, invented the system of contract, the credit sy.stem. These three 
elements proved to be of the greatest importance in (he evolution of the 
economic life of the human society. Indeed the modern economic 
structure is based almost entirely on them. Then came the Babylo¬ 
nians who introduced or at least taught Europe thro’ (he (Ireeks tlie use 
of weights and measures, and developed the system of hnaiu^e. The 
earliest example of official coinage is found in Assyria of 700 B. C. 
Besides gold and silver she used lead and copper for currency. In the 
6th century before (Christ Croesus, the King of Lydia in Asia Minor, 
minted coins of excellent design and gave the state guarantee at their 
face value. It was the first regular system of national currency. The 
bimetallic ratio in modern currency was originated by the Persian King 
Darius. Persia also made original contribution in the improvement 
of communication and transport by building great roads and throwing 
substantial bridges across the rivers. 'Fhe contribution made ly India 
will be assessed properly when the glory of the Indus civilization is 
fully unveiled. The coins discovered at Mohanjo Daro are believed to 
be the oldest yet known. 'I'here arc reasons to (hink that the excava¬ 
tions in Western India and soutbei’n Persia wili spi'ing many a 
surprise, upset many theories about the antiquity of civilization and 
the origins of institutions and modes of living and organization. The 
ancient Indians of the pre Maurya and Manrya period had lifted 
commercial morality to a very liigh level.* The cultivation of cotton 
began in India earlier than anywhere else. This wwiderful commodity 
was destined to produce a remarkal.le change not only in the textile 
industry but in the Industrial life of the modern world. India was the 
leader of the whole of Asia in almost every line of manufacture—wood 
work, ivory work, metal work, bleaching, dyeing, tanning, soap making, 

* The Indians are believed to be the first people to mine gold, 

P. 51 
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g'lass blowing, gunpowder, firework and cement, etc. Her mauu- 
facturcH were widely admired. Eonie alone improted tlie articles of 
luxury to the value of about a crore and 70 lacs of rupees. Her wares 
were in demand in Africa., Routliern Asia and even in (!hina. 

Before the 18th century A. 1). there wjis no country in the world 
where industry flourished so much as in China. Their silk industry 
was well established several centuries before Christ. It was from them 
that a,lK)ut 552 A.D. the Nestorians carried the art of breeding silk- 
worms to Europe. The vai-ious profe.ssions were organized into guilds 
after the Indian fashion. These guilds Avere seif governing in the In¬ 
dustrial organization. 'J'hey made their oAvn laws, enforced them by 
their own authority, settled the disputes between the employers and 
employees through (he arbitration Isoards consisting of equal numlier 
of representatives of the two classes. 

The use of (certificates of indebtedness Avas h(>gim by the Emperor 
TIsien Tsung early in the 9th century. By the end of the 10th (cimtury it 
developed into a national })a.})er (currency. These notes were made by 
block-printing metlKsds. The Persians adopted the paper currency 
from the Chinese about the end of the 13th century. It was not till 
1050 that Europe could issue its first paper currency. ITie Chinese 
were among the very first peojile w'ho knew the use of gunjxwder. Cun- 
powder and the use of comjiass, which was known to the Chinese in 
the 12th century, had influenced the arts of warfare, politics, 
discoveries and commerce and the course of civilization. Equally far 
reaching was their discovery of the use of coal for fuel purposes. As 
early as the second century B.C. (he Chinese mined coal and used 
it as fuel. 

Though the Egyptians could make paper and ink it was in 105 
A. D. the IV ai Lun discovered the method of making cheaper and 
lighter paper from barks, rags, and hemp. They developed it almost 
to perfection. From them the Arabs learnt this art in the 8th 
century and carried it to Europe in the 13th century. Besides paper 
they manufactured ink from lamp black. They could also make red 
ink as early as the third century B. C. As if to complete their work 
of providing the most powerful machinery of civilization the Chinese 
discovered the craft and art of printing. They started with stone and 
by the 6th century they used woods. 
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Ihe contribution of Asia to political thought and organization has 
not been as widely appreciated as it deserves. Modern researches in 
the ancient civilizations of Asia in general and particularly of China 
have brought into light detinite facts to support the view that political 
thought and institutions had reached a high stage of deA'elo])uient in 
Asia and had fully anticipated the political philosophy of Europe. In 
fact from Plato to Rousseau hai'dly any'thing was sau.l that was un¬ 
known to Asiatic thinkers. From family and village to mighty 
empires there is liardly any inslitution whicli was not exj)erimerited 
upon. The Sumerian civilizal ion wlicii was coijsidwed to he old as 
early as 2500 11. C. bad created the first code of law and the first 
states and even Empires. The llabylonians are emdited with liavini*’ 
prejiared the first " great codes ol law ” known to liistory, long before 
Solon was born or the ten tablets of Rome were disecovered. Ham¬ 
murabi (2123-2084 B.C.) in the jueainhle of his Coile had enunciated 
for all times to come that the object of the Government is “to prevent 
tlie strong from o])pressing the weak, to enliglitcn the land and to 
further the welfare of the jieople.'’ 'I'he art of local or pinviiicial Govern¬ 
ment was begun hy the Assyrians and through Persia was transmit¬ 
ted to the Macedoiiiuns and Humans. Ancient J’eisia jiresenled to 
the future generations an imperial organization which has been pro¬ 
nounced to be one of the most unique and competent in history. The 
King, the Council of aristocratic advisers, High Court of Justice 
with seven judges, a chain of local courts, legal procedure, lawyers or 
“ the speakers of the law ”, a well ctoiitroHed piovincial administration 
and bureaucrac\y, were the gifts of the Pei'sians to the Macedonia,n.s 
and liomans. They also realized the virtues of toleration. J’hc^y'^ safe¬ 
guarded the religion, morals, laws, cu.stoms, language and even coinage 
of their multifarious suhjeiJs. The Imperial Government of IVrsia 
was liked more than their own national Governmemts hy many a 
cionquered people. 

The Mesopotamean polity had not been able to secure the right of 
the individual against the state. Their coiicejition of the state did not 
contemplate it. Hut iJudea struck a new note when Amas and 
Isaiah fervently denounced the callousnc.ss of the ridi and powerful 
and raised the voice of the poor to a point where it almost gave birth 
to socialism. Social consciousness takes here a definite form and 
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cox)teiiiplate« a state of things when no war or poverty shall disturb the 
peace and brotherhood of man. 

Nor did India lag behind. Her chief contribution seems to Ixe the 
art of administration through well defined departments conducted by a 
well graded hierarchy, the art of Munitajxal government which caused 
amazement as much to the ancient Greek writers as to the modern his¬ 
torian. Even V. Smith doubts if any of the ancient Greek cities were 
better organized. The structure of Imperial government at the centre, in 
towns and villages the smallest units, was complete, well organized and 
on the wliole efficient. The principle of toleration which was a matter 
of expediency with the Persians was made an article of faith and the 
soul of tlie political creed with Asoka. who has been ranked about the 
greatest King in liis own way that the Avorld has ever produced. India 
has c-reated an aristocrat^y of birth and culture in the llrahman caste 
which without the aid of wealth, military and political power, has 
proved to be the most enduring of any aristocracy known to history. 

The contribution of (diina to political thought was perhaps greater 
than that of any Asiatic country. “ T’his oldest of and richest of living 
civilizations ” has discussed with earnestness greater and deeper than 
any other people the problems of practical and political ethics. 
She evolved a system of government, social organization and a 
social ethics which has endured longer than any other known 
to history. Prima facie this phenomenon alone places the Chinese 
among the greatest builders of social order. Without claim¬ 
ing perfection for any human device—social, political or economic— 
one may say on the authority of competent writers that China had 
evolved almost an ideal state in which the virtues of democracy and 
aristocracy were sweetly blended, in which government governed the 
least, and in which every one irrespective of rank enjoyed the equality 
of opportunity in the best sense of the term. She evolved a structure 
of government which each district enjoyed almost a complete autonomy 
both politically and economically. It is admitted that during the Chou 
period (1122-255 B.C.) China had established a civilization which has 
hardly been equalled by any ancient or possibly modern country of the 
world. 

The Chinese were not obsessed with theology, religion and 
metaphysics but invested their intellectual gifts in finding out the way 
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of good life or rather living and discussed very rationally soidal 
and political ethics and morality. Confucius liad laid down that on the 
finer qualities of the individual depends Ihe strenglli of the family and 
ultimately the strength of the state or the Emiiire. He had conceived 
the world as a republic to cultivate uni\ersal peace Avhere power was 
wielded by the elected men of “talents, virtue and ahilily.'’ In his 
state the young were to be tended with solicitude and caie, the youtlis 
and the middle aged were not left without employment and the old 
without adequate provision. Mo 'I'i also reached the same conclusion 
that the solution of the social (iiududing the fiolitical and economic) 
problem lay in universal love only. This was not a LUopia wliich is born 
and buried in imagination, ll, w'as a scbeme wliich sime the rise of 
the Hun dynasty (li cent ll.t!.) dominated the thought of China and 
moulded the social and political institutions in a manner unparalleled 
in the history of the world. 

With the philosophy of Confucius at its root the thought of (,'hina 
spread out its branches in all direction and covered the ground which 
socialism tries to survey in the modern world. The views of Confuci¬ 
us were questioned, criticised but emerged out. trimujihant in their 
essence though not in their old form. Memaus (372-289 B.G.) 
pointed out that the essential condition for the success of democracy 
was the education of all, but democracy of the ignorant was a mis¬ 
fortune. Although he recognized the right of revolution bu: he coldly 
rejected the demands of Hsie-Ssing who demanded the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 

Hobbes and Eousseau were anticipated by the Chinese thinkers 
almost four centuries before Christ. Mencius (372-289 ICC.) believed 
that human nature was essentially and fundamentally good, while 
Hsiin-tze (d 275 B.C.) maintained energetically that the nature of man 
is evil. The Chinese philosophers thought deeply about the law of 
Nature and found it in the divine Tao. The cry of “ back to Nature ” 
rang through the whole of Chinese thought, and ('hung-tze (born 
370 B.C.) declared a peaceful crusade against machinery, ownership 
of property, gold and pearls. The greatest of Hun Emperors 
Wu Ti (140-87 B.C.) actually experimented with socialism and 
established the national ownership of natural resources, a national 
system of transport and exchange, controlled trade and regulated 
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prices thus eliminatiug the iniddlemen; and provided employment to 
the unemployed. Before this bold experiment could strike firm roots a 
series of natural calamities- floods and droughts—uprooted. But 
the ideas and ideology did Jiot die. 'J’he Sung dynasty revived it. The 
versatile minister and earnest reformer Wang An Ship (1021-86 A.D.) 
desired to give to the slate the entire management of commerce, industry 
and agri(ailture. Me ])rovided pensions to the aged, the unemployed 
aiid the jwor. Again the exjieriment failed for a variety of 
reasons. 

One of the most remarkahle features of the Chinese system was the 
organization of the system of examination for public service. The 
examinations system and method of recruitment of officials was a 
marvel of ingenuity. It begc.n in the Htin dyna.sty (:{rd ecu. B.C.), 
was fully established by the T'ang dynasty (618-005). It was aimed 
“ to reveal not knowledge, but judgement and character.” It was 
independent of religion and state support. 

l.ast but not tlie least was the contribution of tJapan to political 
organisation and evolution. Unlike the Chinese the dapanese were 
betrothed to feudal system. In the Kith centui’y lyeyasu, an able dicta¬ 
tor of Jajian, established a, system of feudalism which has been judged 
as “ the most perfect form of feudal government ever known.” “ The 
basic principle of Japanese feudal soedety was that every gentleman 
was a soldier and every soldier a gentleman.” The ‘ Samurai ’ sword- 
l)earing man was one of the most interesting factors of the feudal 
structure of Japan. Their code of honour (Bushido), their contempt 
for material enterprise and gain, their hard and frugal living, 
their capacity for endurance, their unflinching loyalty and regard for 
promises and their fearlessness ])rodiu‘ed a ly])e of men at the service 
of the state which threw into shade the Babylonian, the Spartan, the 
lloman, and (he Rajput soldiers. 1'his type proved to be the backbone 
of Japan during the feudal age and its traditions in our own day have 
raised the land of the rising sun to the leadershij) of the great continent 
of Asia. 

The speed with which Japan has adapted herself to the needs 
of modern life, the aptitude for organization—be it political, military 
or economic by itself—is as much a source of wonder as it is an object 
lesson to the whole of the civilized world. When a small state like 
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Japan could in an incredibly short time “ end the rule of Europe in the 
East,” what wonder would be there if tbo rise of China and India 
changed the entire outlook and slructure of luoileru civili/alion which 
the Industrial llevolutiou of Europe has imposed upon the world. 


THE SOURCE OF THE SAKUNTALA STORY 
AND ITS TREATMENT BY KALIDASA 

/?y Mr. K. C. (’HATTorADUYAVA, M.A. 
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The AhUjndm^akuntala of Kalidasa has been universally recog¬ 
nised as one of the best dramas in Sanskrit literature and has got an 
assured place among the world’s best books, A careful comparison with 
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the other two dramas of Kalidasa leaves no doubt in our minds about 
its being the maturest production of the poet in the field of dramatic 
composition. The readers will readily recall the well-known encomium 
bestowed on this work by the German poet Gbtbe. I shall here discuss 
only the manner in which Kalidasa has improved on the story of 
Sakuntala as handed down by older tradition and show his great 
originality and artistic sense in this matter. 

Sanskrit dramaturgy demands that a ndtaJca —the most regular 
type of Sanskrit dramatic composition—should have a plot already 
known to the audience. 'I'he author of a ndtaha has, therefore, to 
derive his story from old history or accepted legend. Kalidasa wrote 
his A bhijdrmnmkuntala on the legendary story of Sakuntala and 
Dusyanta. Sakuiitalii is referred to in the ^ntapatha Brdhmana XIII. 
5.4.13 as an aps'oras- (celestial nymph) and as having l)orne at Nadapit (?) 
Hharata, who conquering the earth performed more than a thousand 
Asvamedha sacrifices. In an earlier passage (XIII. 5. 4. 11) Bharata 
is mentioned as a son of Dusyanta. The whole story of Dusyanta and 
i^akuntahl is given in details in the Sambhavaparvan of the First Book 
of the Mahdbhdruta, chapters 62—69 (edition of the Bhandarkar In¬ 
stitute—in the Bombay edition the chapters are 68—74).’ A slightly 
shorter version but with certain details (like the curse of the Durv.asas 
and the re-union through the recovery of the ring) agreeing with 
Kalidasa’s story is found in the Svargakhanda of the Padmajmrdna, 
Bengali recension, chapters 1—5. 'I’he whole khaiida is lacking in the 
Anandasrama edition of the Padmapurdna but that the Purana did 
possess a Svargiikhanda is clear from the Anandasrama text itself: cf. 
its Bhumikhanda, ch. 125, ver.ses 48-39, Vol. I, p. 380. But we do not 
know whether the non- Bengali recensions of the Svargakhanda also con¬ 
tained a Sakuntahi story as in the Bengali text or not. 

It has been generally accepted that Kalidasa derived his plot 
from the Mahdhhdrnta. Bihari Lai Sarkar, on the other hand, made 
him indebted to i\\e Podmapnrdna in his Bengali lx)ok ^akuntaldrahasya 
(Calcutta 1896) and that was also the vie'w of the late Professor Moritz 


1 The references to tlie Mahahhurata given below will be lo the Bhandarkar Text of the Adipai van 
first and then to the Bombay text (generally in brackets). Dr. V. S. Rukthankar, the editor of the 
former Text, spells the name of the King as Plihsaqta as in the l^atpaiha Brahma^a and not as Duxyantq, 
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Winternitz= and of his pupil Dr. Haradatta ganna.« This was, how¬ 
ever, not the view of Horace Hayinan Wilson who took the story in the 
Padmafurana as posterior to and influenced by Kalidasa.* I have no 
space here for a full discussion of the problem but I may make a few 
brief remarks. A careful study of the Sakuntala story iu the Padma- 
'purd'm forces on us the conclusion that the Purana. knew Kalidasa’s 
drama very intimately. The Padmafnvdna gives details which we 
would not ordinarily expect in a Purrinic story, i^akuntala's friend 
Priyamvada, obviously Kfilidasa’s original creation, suddenly 
emerges from verse 22 in chapter 2, though earlier no name 
was given to the mkM who speaks in verses M -4‘^ of 
chapter 1. Kalidasa had named another friend of f^akuntala, .4nasuya, 
but the more vivacious Priyamvada had naturally caught the fancy of 
the fiuthoi' of the Padmapurdna. We also find (aautami, iSanigarava. 
and v^aradvata in the entonraae, of f^akuntala when going to the place 
of Dusyanta and also Priyamvada who had attracted the author so 
much. Even the incident of the merchant dying without a progeny is 
narrated in chapter 5, verses 36 ff.! For Kalidasa’s originality in one 
idea expressed in this connexion in the Ahhijndn/iMJcuntala, VI. 25/' 
reproduced in the Padmapurdna, Bengali recension, Svargakhanda, 
chapter 5, verse 45,” compare his RaglniramJa, I. 67.'' Kalidasa in both 
the places spciaks of only the water offered to the pilrs but, the Purana 

- Indian Artiifinnrjj ^ 1.808, pp. 134—13G, GcscJiichle der indiffclioi hifvTiitnr , \ol, 1, ]). '1->1 (liiigliMli 
Iranslalioii, p. 540), Vol. Ill, p. 215 and Foreword to II. 8anua's Padmnpnrriua and Kdlidd.xn. 

3 Fadmaimrana and Kalidasa, (laleiitta 1025, Iiitrodnction. 

4 Worhs, Vol. IIT, p. 40. The referenceR to the PadmapvrUna here and lielcw me In lip miderwlood 
as to the Bcpfjali recension. 
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adds reference to the pinda also which can hardly become heated with 
sighs. 

The Sakuntala story in the Padmapurdna has verbally reproduced 
a large portion of the same story in the Mahdhhdrata, but has inter¬ 
polated here and there different details from Kalidasa’s version. In 
several cases the additions have disturbed the narration and led to 
contradictions. Thus, in chapters 3 and 4 of the Purilna Sakuntala 
enters the scene as a coy girl as in Kalidasa’s story but finishes as the 
forward and garrulous girl of the Malmhhdrata. Sakuntala again 
and again makes reference in the Purana to her son as if already borii 
—as in the Mahabharata story—whereas according to Kalidasa’s version 
which the Padmapurdna follows here he is still in the womb! In 
chapter 1, verse 32, Dusyanta asks Sakuntala alx)ut her origin, when 
she requests one of her friends to reply on her behalf (verse 33 cd).* 
That friend recounts the story of Sakuntala’s birth in verses 34—43. 
The king then proposes to the friend that ^akuntala should marry him 
(verses 44—47), when Sakuntala boldly replies herself (verses 48 and 
57—59) in words taken bodily from the Mahdhhdrata. The author 
of the Sakuntala story in the Bengali recension of the Padmapurdna 
had no sense to see the contradictions and the absurdities that these 
additions landed him in. The two stories in the Mahdhhdrata and in 
Kalidasa were quite differently conceived and they could not be mixed 
up without doing violence to aesthetic propriety. 

The Puranic author has at a few places also attempted improve¬ 
ments on Kalidasa’s story but he has been successful nowhere. His 
lack of originality is manifest from the insertion without any change 
of whole verses from the Mahdhluirata and we find many verbal agree¬ 
ments with Kalidasa in the portions giving additional details found 
only in the Ahhijndna^akuntala. At several places statements in the 
Purana cannot be understood without reference to the corresponding 
passages in Kalidasa. Thus in place of Dusyanta’s speech to Sakuntala 

vtrqf ^ aft 1% ^ ii?n 


8 The idea of rerjiicsting a friend to speak on Sftknntala’s behalf seems to have been suggested by 
Kvmriroftamlfhavcir V, 61, 
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rlh, in the Puraiin the King says to the friend of gakuntala on the 
same occasion (bvargakhanda, ch. 1, vv. 44-45 ah ): 


9®^ jpiT I 

HHi tNr3^vt3T% hyyii 

It w^l be noticed that tlie first half of verse 44 in the Parana, is 
practically identical with the first half of the Mahdhharata verse and 
the first lialf of the next verse agrees as closely with the second half of 
the Mahdhharata as is possible under the circumstances.*' 4'he second 
half of verse 44 in the Purana inserted between the two halves of the 
MahdhUmitic verse, cannot be justified. Ijecause the King has not said 
earlier that he is in love with Sakuntala bid, readers of Kalidasa will 
readily see in these lines a reflection of Ahhijmnasdkmitala I. 19,’" 
said in a soliloquy. 

It is interesting to note that the Bengali recension of the Patala- 
khan^a of this I’uriina gives in chapters 5 to 16 an account of Dillpa 
and other kings of the Raghu family and of the Rama story up to 
Sita’s marriage which agrees very closely with Kalidasa’s Raglmvamia, 
cantos 1—11. This portion is lacking in the printed Devanagari text 
of this Khnnda (Anandasrama edition, Vol. II) and this single fact 
casts doubt on the authenticity of this portion of the Bengali Padma- 
furdna. In any case, detailed comparison of this portion shows that 
here too the Bengali recension is indebted to Kalidasa. Details that 
are needed in a mahdkdvya for spinning out the story to a sufficient 
length or showing originality are out of place in a Purana. The addi¬ 
tions that the Puranas make are normally in matters of religious in¬ 
struction. Anyone who has compared the Kirdtdrjuniya, the Simpdla- 
vadha and other mahdkdvyas with their sources will understand what 
kind of additions these jioets are constrained to make and will easily 


0 In the Mahahharaia Du^yania adtlresscs JSaknniala an«l in the Padniapurdnu licr fricnil. 

traf ft 51^ 
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recognise what is original in the Raghuvamsa. Kalidasa has com¬ 
pressed where details were available in Valmiki but has expanded and 
introduced new matter where the details were few. The thirteenth canto 
of the Raglmvamm is certainly Kalidasa’s own creation and we cannot 
doubt that several other cantos, like the second and the sixth are his. 
When we find matter closely agreeing with them in the Bengali recen¬ 
sion of the Patalakhanda of the Pailmajyuruna, we cannot have any 
hesitation in looking upon this recension as indebted to Kalidasa. 
Wilson came to the same conclusion about this portion of the Bengali 
Padma'purfma also.’^ A study of this portion confirms us in the view 
that the Sakuntala story in the Svargakhanda of the Bengali Padma^ 
purmui is post-KalidjivSean.^- 

We are, therefore, left with only the MaMibharata as the possible 
source of the drama. The actual story in the Great Epic, divested of 
the long descriptions and the still longer speeches, is very brief. It is 
this. Dusyanta when hunting in the forest pays a visit to the hermitage 
of Kanva. The sage is out, having gone to gather fruits in the forest 
and Sakuntala offers him the rites of hospitality. I’lie King is charm¬ 
ed with her beauty and enquires about her origin. On hearing that she 
is the daughter of Vi^vamitra, he proposes immediate marriage to her 
in the gdndharta form. Sakuntala wants him to wait till the return 
of the sage but the King presses his suit. Sakuntala then makes a 
stipulation that the issue of the marriage will be chosen by the King as 
his succes.sor. Uusyanta agrees, consummates the marriage and then 
leaves the place full of apprehensions about the sage’s reaction to this 
affair when he will return to his hermitage and learn about all this. 
Dusyanta does not keep his promise to send a retinue to take away 
Sakuntala to his palace. She gives birth to a son in the hermitage who 
grows very big and possessed of uncommon strength and energy at the 


n n'ork.i, in 47. 

Ill I confess tliat T coulil not be convinced by what Winlernitz {Uislonj of Indian Liicraiurc, Vol. I 
I'^^n^lish translation, pj). 536*7 ahd n.) and Haradatta t^anna (Padmainmnia and Kalidasa^ Introduction) 
have said about I lit? anl irpiity and greater value of the Hongali Padmapurdtja. The omission of the 
Svargakhanda by tlie editors of the Anandasrania text of the Padmapiirdna cannot condemn iho 
ret^ension reiuesenled by it. The antiquity of the additional iiiaterials in the Bengali text cannot be 
dcicnninpd without their careful comparison with the common material. T suspect that this comparison 
will piove the lateness of those additional sections. The impression that I have formed about the 
Padniapurdna itself from such portions of the work as 1 had occasion to study is that it is a late and 
rather patched up work. The Bengali additions must be making matters worse still. 
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age of six. The sage then sends the mother and the child to l)u.syanta, 
so that the boy may be installed as heir-apparent, ^akuiitala intro¬ 
duces herself and her son and asks the King to consecrate his son as 
1l ntarajd, according to his old promi.se. But the King feigns ignoi'ance 
of all that affair and abuses her as an unchaste woman. .Sakuntala 
gives a spirited reply and tries again and again to remind him of his 
duty to his wife and particularly to the son. Du.syanta obstinately 
sticks to his denial cind Sakuntala has no choice but to turn back. 
Just then a voice from the gods intervenes and tells Dusyanta and the 
entire assembly that Sakuntala is his law^fully married wife and the 
son his legitimate issue. Dusyanta., who all l.he while remembered his 
doings in the forest, now gives up the feint, a(“ce);)ts mother and child 
and tries to appease the former. Here the story ends. 

In the opinion of Professor Winternitz (he story is “ unattractive 
and has no arhistic basis.” He complains that “ wc arc scarcely told 
why Sakuntala is at first not recognised by the King, and the account 
given of her final recognition is very insipid.” Still our great drama¬ 
tist could hew out of this rough material a lovely Avork of aid . T may, 
therefore, add that Winternitz has not been quite fair to the merits 
of the Mahabharata story. In spite of the long harangues of ^akun- 
tala on wives and sons, the story is not lacking in vigour characteristic 
of the heroic age. As regards Dusyanta’s refusal to accept fc^akuntala 
as his wife and Bharata as his son, he had good reasons for it. In the 
heat of passion he might have agreed to accept the issue of the con¬ 
nexion as the Ywmmja, “ without proper consideration ” {avicarayan,^'^ 
I. 67. 18 h —Bombay ed. I. 73. 18 h), but it w.as very difficult to fulfil 
that promise. Though kingship was hereditary there was in ancient 
times always some amount of popular will involved in a king’s choice 
of his successor. The King might have plighted his word to Hakuntala 
but it would be difficult to make the people accept her son whom they 
saw for the first time only now as their future king. Henc the feint of 
the King. It is only when the diev, ex m(whin.a in the form of the 
voice from heaven intervenes that the tangle is resolved. It should be 
noted that that voice laid particular emphasis on Dusyanta’s duty to 

IB may also be IranBlatcil as “ wilhoul. hesilation ” but. llio rciideriuj,^ given above 

secinB more suitable; cf. I. 09.40 and 41 (1. 74.122—^123). 
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his son. The wh>ole trouble was about the acceptance of the son. When 
the gods have intervened in the matter, Dusyanta has no longer any 
apprehensions about disapproval of his subjects.He draws the 
attention of his priest and the ministers to the divine voice and openly 
accepts his wife and son and is greeted by the people (I. 69. 35-B8— 
Bombay ed. I. 74. 116—120). lo Sakuntala he explains that his feint 
was for her own vindication: as the marriage took place in secret 
people would not believe in it and accept Bharata as the rightful suc¬ 
cessor of the King (verses 40-41—Bombay ed. 122-123). That means 
that the King sought to provoke Sakuntala to invoke divine testimony 
(divya). The testimony did appear and gave her the vindication 
wanted. 

The Mahabharata story, as it is, is not so absurd as Winternitz 
supposed. But it could not suffice for Kalidasa’s dramatical needs. 
A nataka must have sufficient length. Lack of incidents could not be 
made up there by interminable speeches, 'fhere must be a lot of real 
action. Then, according to the rules of the Sanskrit drama, which must 
contain an element of tragedy in spite of a happy ending, there must 
be a sufficiently marked set-back in the action {vimarsa) after the 
climax {garbha) had been attained. 'I'he interval between Dusyanta’s 
first repudiation of Sakuntala and her acceptance must therefore be 
sufficiently long to give a scope for accomplishing the catharsis of pity 
(or fear) which is essential in a tragedy.” Though the Mahabharata 
story was not itself insipid it was ill suited to dramatic representation 
without considerable modifications. 

I'lien, whatever may be the justification of Dusyanta’s lying state¬ 
ments in his own estimation, a later age could not take his conduct as 
moral. A king of a noble family, whose son, Bharata, was to give his 
name to the family and to the entire country, could not be represented 
as telling so many lies though he was all the time conscious that what 
he was saying was false and what Sakuntala was saying was absolutely 
correct. Further, the passion that Dusyanta feels for Sakuntala in 
the Mahabharata is merely animal lust which must have immediate 


14 Compare the device of a drama witliin a drama with actually the participating goddesses as 
actresses used by Bhavabhuti in the Seventh Act of the ULtararaniacarita used for a similar end. 

15 Aristotle, Poetics (§ 6), translated by I. By water, Oxford 1920, p. 35. 
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satisfaction and which knows no responsibility. Dusj^anta promises to 
make the issue of the marriage his future heir and also says that he 
will immediately send men to take away f^akuntalfi to his place but 
makes no effort to keep bis woi'd. This is highly rej)rehensible. A 
king should set a very high standard of moral behaviour, for what the 
great do the world follows.”’ We, therefore, find Kalidasa making 
a studied effort to paint a king as of ideal conduct in his last two compo¬ 
sitions, the K(t(jlmram^n and Xhc Ah]ir]nrt7Kimk'iirtiala Ilis moral 
tone is unmistakalde in these two works, though he has made no parade 
of it and has kept it under proper artistic control, jaterature (kdvpa), 
says Mammata, gives admonition in the way of a loving wife {kdvijam 
.... kdntdsammitaiayoimdekn^^^^^ Hence Kalidasa must paint a 
moving picture, in which the chief figure is free from all moral imper¬ 
fections. Dusyanta has, therefore, to be jiainted as a. wise and noble 
monarch {dhlroddiUa ndyaka), ini’apable of consciously breaking his 
plighted word or speaking an untruth. But the facts were there that 
Dusyanta did not himself send men to fetch Sakuntala and when she 
came herself he first denied his marriage with her. These must be 
explained in a manner which would save Du.syanta from the reproach 
of falsehood. For this the curse of the irascible sage Durvasas came 
in handy. It was under the influence of an external impressed force, 
viz., the curse, that Dusyanta temporarily lost all memory of his 
marriage with Sakuntala and not.only did not send for her and denied 
the fact of the marriage when she tried to remind him of it, but also 
told her many hard words which could have never escaped his lips if 
he had remembered the past. It was only when the memento (the signet 
ring of the King) vras recovered that his memory came back to him. Ihe 
returned memory led to prolonged agony and we have the interest of 
the story maintained fully through the long inmarsa sandhi. Kali¬ 
dasa thus obtained sullicient additional material for dramatizing 
the story. 

This curse of Durvasas is the most important change introduced by 
Kalidasa. Many of the other changes are interwoven round this one 
and we get a consistent picture throughout. The incident of the 


IG Bhagavad-GUa HI. 21. . , ^ v ^ i 

17 This is (according to iny theory) because Kalidasa had seen through Gardahhila what harir 

Isingly iniscopdnct could bring into the whole slate. 
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curse itself is introduced with very great skill. There are several 
other independent changes which bring in improvements on the story 
from the artistic point of view. 

The first point to note in the drama is that Dusyanta receives a 
blessing from some hermits that he will have a glorious issue who will 
t)ecome a great emperor. I'his is when the King refrains, at 
the recjucst of those hermits, from shooting down a deer 
he has teen pui‘suing for a long time. This blessing is the starting- 
point of the action {Mja). The hci'iiiits then invite the King 
to enter the hei’mitage of Kanva though the sage is away and accept 
the rites of hospitality from his daughter fSakuntala. Dusyanta is thus 
not an uninvited guest as in the Mahahhdrata when he enters the her¬ 
mitage of Kanva nor is his meeting with Sakuntala accidental. Dus- 
yanta’s stay near the hermitage is prolonged not on his own business 
but because the hermits want him to guard their sacrifice from the 
onslaughts of demons. 

In the Mahdbfuirata Kanva is out for a little while and the King 
takes immediate advantage of the loneliness of the lovely girl chance 
had thrown in his way. In Kfilidiisa’s drama, the sage is gone on a 
mission that is to keep him away for a length of time, oakuntahl is 
also not alone but is <-onstantly attended by two loving friends with 
the old lady Gautami as an occasional addition, (consequently we have 
a natural course of love and everything proceeds in a decorous manner 
and we have none of the unseemly haste we find in the Mahdhiidrata. 
Dusyanta’s love for Sakuntala is not a one-sided affair in the drama but 
is fully reciprocated by his beloved. Then the passion is not a sudden 
gush but grows step by step. A poet may have asked, whoever loves 
that loves not at first sight? But even love at first sight is hardly a 
.sudden sentiment of lightning speed. It may be a quick affair but is 
still a psychological process with stages in it and is brought on by a 
variety of circumstances which may elude the notice of the hasty observer 
but are there in all cases of real love. These circumstances are fully 
given in Act I of the Ahlnjndnamktintala, beginning with the bless¬ 
ing of the hermits and the throbbing of the right arm of Dusyanta when 
entering the hermitage, and the course of love is psychologically correct. 

I regret that I cannot here enter into an analysis of the love of Dus¬ 
yanta and Sakuntala, because that is a topic by itself and cannot come 
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under the title of the present paper. We neetl not also tarry over the 
artifices KMidasa has used for showing or furthering the How of love. 
But we must note that the love is genuine on both the sides and has 
nothing carnal or commercial about it. We have, therefore, no stipu¬ 
lation that the issue of the marriage is to be chosen as the King’s 
successor. 

I’he loves of t.he two young persons siuiceed and they are joined in 
holy wedkx'k which is not actually repiesented on the stage. I’he King 
is, however, forced to return to his city as the sacrifice of the sages is 
finished. In the Mnhfihharata the King promises to b^akuntala when 
leaving her that he will shoi'tly send a. pi'oper retinue to take her to' 
Hastinapura. This is rather difficult to understand as he h.as his army 
and other followers with him in the forest at that very time. He may 
have thought that he should not take away fiakuntala in the abserice 
of Kanva but should send men to fetch her after the sage returned, 
heard of the marriage and approved of it or got reconciled to it. Hut 
his failure to send for her even in nine years’'* makes us snspeitt that 


he meant nothing of the sort but simply wanted to get away scot-free 
before the sage could return. In Kalidasa’s story theio is no such 
deliberate break of promise. The King has to go away because he has 
no other business in the forest, but he cainnot take away his queen just, 
now for he has no retinue with him at this moment, suited to the new 
status of gakuntala. He sent away all his followers along with the 
Vidusaka on the day following his first meeting with i^akiuitala. His 
mother had wanted him in the city but he could not go as the hermits 
had asked him to stay in the forest to guard their sacrifice. So he had 
to send the Vidusaka as his substitute’” and he sent his entire retinue 
with him that no disturbance might be caused to the hermitage. . o 
there are none to accompany the new queen in her first state entij m o 
Hastinapura. Hence Hiisyanta promises to his young wife when ta mg 
leave of her that his men will come and take her away liefore she 


XHThe Itat Bh^ata waa In lUd 

forest for si^ years after bein« born, before be. was taben to Hasl,na,,,.ra. 

cliipaed since Diisyaiita liad come to the fortist. , , Tf 

1 - Yifinsaka is very important for tlie development of the plot, if the 

10 This sending' away of the \j(lufiaKa is viry j i hp would have referred 

Vidn,aka had known everything about I)n,yauta’s marriage wi^ Sakunlala he would 

to it again and again and not allowed Dn?yanta to forget Sabuntala. 


F. 53 
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comes to the third syllable of his name in the signet ring he has just 
given to her, of which she is to count one syllable each day. Kali¬ 
dasa’s Dusyanta means every word of what he says. But fate wills 
otherwise. On the very next day comes the angry sage Durvasas who 
receives no rites of hospitality at the hands of the absent-minded 
Sakuntala and curses that she will be forgotten by the very person lost 
in whose thoughts she has failed in her duty to the guest. Even this 
curse does not reach her ears. But her friends have heard it and one of 
them succeeds in inducing the sage to decree that the king will remem¬ 
ber her when he sees some memento. 

We may well imagine that when the King returned to his capital 
after a long time he was immediately faced with a large mass of 
work which had accumulated in his absence. He could not think of 
anything else for some days. By the time all this work is finished, the 
curse has produced its effect. Hence Dusyanta fails to send for 
Sakuntala within three days. Days pass away after days and the 
hopes of the languishing wife are daily frustrated. She cannot go her¬ 
self to meet her lord unbidden. Kanva now returns and the first thing 
he does is to send Sakuntala to Hastinapura in the company of Gau- 
taml and two of his disciples. The Fourth Act gives a very touching 
description of the leave-taking. This Act is popularly believed to be 
the best in the drama but from a dramatical point of view the Fifth Act 
is immensely superior. Whatever that may be, the Fourth Act is an 
excellent foil to the great tension of feeling that confronts us in Act V. 

When the Fifth Act begins we find the King seated with his confi¬ 
dent and listening to some note of music coming from his harem.““ The 
King understands that Haihsapadika, seemingly a friend of the Chief 
Queen Vasumati or a lady in waiting on her, is singing and the song 
refers to his inconstancy. He realises that the reproach is addressed 
on behalf of Vasumati whom he has ceased to visit.Dusyanta sends 

20 This is BO in the DevaiiagarT and the South Indian recensions of the drama. The Bengali text 
which is followed by the Kashmiri recension begins with the advent of the Kaiioukin. The 
Bevanagarl text is immensely superior here (as in most other matters) from the dramatical point of 
view. 1 feel that the preference I showed to the Bengali recension on this point in the Calcutta 
lievietOy Third Series, Vol. VI. p. 424, is not justified. 

21 There is a good deal of confusion in the different texts about the names here. To my mind 
the best readings give the name of the singer as Ilavfisapadika and that of the person on whose behalf 
she admonishes the king as Vasumati, 
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the Vidiisakd to Hariisapadika to coniplinient her on her clever reproof. 
Ihe King is however steeped in a reverie : he feels that he has forgotten 
or lost something he (iannot recollect what and he supposes that the 
reminiscence that is dimly roused in his mind by the song is that of 
some love in a previous birth. This shows that though under the 
influence of Durvasas’ curse thoughts of Sakuntala have been brushed 
away from his conscious mind they are still well entrenched in the 
“ unconscious ” level and the refereiKic to his forgetfulness in Haihsa- 
padika’s song brings it to an upper level and thoroughly upsets his 
equilibrium. He has not therejore ivholly forgotten ^akuntdld. There 
is another important point to note. We can safely infer from Ilahisa- 
padika’s complaint that the King has ceased to visit his old love 
Vasumati. Why is it so? Certainly because l5akuntala has entered 
into the picture and a man who has lost his heart to a i^akuntala can 
no longer cherish the thoughts of a Vasumati. So he has kept away 
from her, very likely from the very day that he came back. Conse¬ 
quently whatever change Durviisas’ curse may have produced on the 
surface of his mind, he has gone to no other wife and is still true to 
Sakuntala. Dusyanta promised to Anasuya that though he has many 
wives, henceforth fc^akuntala alone would reign supreme in his heart. 
This she did in spite of the curse. Hence the neglect of Vasumati and 
her reproach to the King through Haiiisapadika. 'I'he opening scene 
of the Fifth Act thus fully vindicates the honour of Husyanfa.-* 

The advent of Sakuntala and her party is announced. The scene 
of her repudiation by the King and her repeated efloiis to vindicate 
herself is a wonderful creation and is wholly original. Sakuntala is 
much gentler here than in the Maluihhdrata and the King is more dig¬ 
nified. In spite of the hard words he says under the spell of the curse 
his unassailable virtue cannot but make us admire him. Sakuntala 
fails to bring recollection to the King and goes away in the company of 
the King’s priest with a heavy heart which was almost ready to burst. 
The ring that she failed to show the King because she had unwillingly 
let it fall in the river on her way to the city is recovered and the whole 

22 The scene serves oilier purposes too. It is an excellent connecting link between Ads IV and V. 
It prepares us for the forgetfulness that the king is to display when Sakuntala appears on the scene 
later on in Act V. It also gives the king an opportunity to send away the Vidusaka whose pnjscnco 
at the time dakiiniala was to come there would have frustrated her repudiation. 
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past comes back to the King. So Sakuntala was right and he was 
wrong! Great is his sorrow now and the Sixth Act makes us share his 
grief. The only relieving feature here is that an emissary from 
Menaka, the mother of Sakuntala, who carried her up to a heavenly 
region after she left the royal palace, comes and secretly sees his misery 
and can report to Sakuntala the great repentance that has come over the 
King at the return of his memory. The end of the Sixth Act takes us 
on to the Seventh Act in which Diisyanta and Sakuntala are to be 
re-united. 

That Dusyanta and Sakuntala should marry by mutual consent 
alone was in itself not wrong. Marriage in gdndharva form was a 
well recognised institution among Ksatriyas. But by marrying in this 
form, Sakuntala was guilty of dereliction of duty. Her condition was 
different from that of other Ksatriya girls. She had been abandoned 
by both her parents at her very birth and if Kanva had not tended her 
she would have been devoured by wild beasts. She could not morally 
take the same liberty with her foster-father as an ordinary K§atriya girl 
could take with her own father. She ought to have waited for the 
consent of Kanva before giving herself away in marriage. She was 
strange to the ways of love and when these new sentiments took posses¬ 
sion of her mind she failed to realise her duty to her foster-father. 
Sakuntala was thus guilty of a transgression and she must therefore 
atone for it. Poetic justice brings in the curse of Durvasas and she 
has to suffer terribly. We should note that the circumstance which was 
the immediate cause of the mrse was also a case of allowing of feel¬ 
ings to come in the way of duty. Sakuntala suffers and Dusyanta 
must suffer too. 'fhere was nothing wrong for him to propose marriage 
with Sakuntala or to marry her in the absence of Kanva. But when 
the person with whom Hymen had joined him was to suffer how could 
he escape suffering? There was another and a very deep reason for 
Dusyanta’s torture. He was himself not to blame for his repudiation 
of Sakuntala, because it was due to an adventitious circumstance, the 
curse of Durvasas, over which he had no control. But the fact 
remained that it was he who repudiated her when actually she was his 
married wife. A child may not know that if it puts its hand into the 
fire it will burn, but when the child puts it there the fire does not turn 
cool. A man newly come to this province may not know that he may 
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get R bad sun-stroke if he ventures out of doors without taking certain 
precautions on a day of May when the west wind is blowing furiously. 
But nature will do its work and he will get. the sun-stroke. As the 
laws of nature never relax their rigour, so are the laws of moral 
retribution unsparing in their operation. Our suft'oi-ing for an un¬ 
conscious sin may be less than that for a deliberate one l>ut suiter we 
must. So Dusyanta had to suffer. The sufferings of these two indivi¬ 
duals purged them of their sins and an invitation came from Indra 
to Dusyanta, which was to help join again these two loving souls 
pining for each other, 'i’hen comes the re union. 

Kalidasa is wholly original in his idea about a lit ])lat.c for tlieir 
re-union. (Jbthe wrote to a friend that if he wanted to cotnbine 
lieaven and earth in one name the poet would name for him-'* the 
Sakuntald. The SakmtaJd is a wonderful union of heaven and earth. 
In the M(ilavikd(jnimitra, Kiilidasa’s first drama, both the hero and 
the heroine belong to this earth, but in his other dramas he has brought 
alxiut a union of heaven and earth. In the Vikramorvaslya the heroine 
is a heavenly nymph who comes down to earth to dwell with her human 
lover. We have a much lietter joining of heaven and earth in the 
Ahhijndnasakuntala. The heroine here w^as born on earth though she 
was of partly divine origin. She is herself thus a combination of 
heaven and earth so far as her physical frame is concerned. But. in 
spirit she belongs more to the other world. Her ignojaiK.e of the 
ways of this world has brought her great sorrow and her divine mother 
carries her up to a higher region where peace reigns supreme. Dus¬ 
yanta has meted out to her a treatment whicdi can lie undei‘s(.ood only 
in this world. If he has to make amends he must needs go to a. higher 
plane where he can meet her and falling at her feet ask for her 
forgiveness. 

In the MaMhhdrata fsakuntala came to the King with her child 
grown big but in the drama of Kalidasa the child was not yet born. 

It is & great pity that the dalivo dir (‘ for thee ’) in tlie last lint; Ava^i later uhangetl into the 
iiceiisalivc dich (‘ thee ’), giving a very wrong ehme to the verse. It was eertainly not but 

the reader who wanted the young year’s blossom and the other things uamed in the verse. We should, 
therefore, render the last line in English as 

I nume thee Sakiintahi and all at once is said 
and not as 

I name thee, O ^akuntala, and all at once is said. 
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In the Epic Sakuiitala again and again tried to make an appeal to the 
King’s filial sentiments and all that was unavailing. But in the 
drama the child makes the King melt in affection immediately he sees 
it and it becomes the cause of his re-union with his beloved Sakuntala, 
for is not the child the connecting link between the man and the 
wife V-* As the first course of the love of Dusyanta and Sakuntala had 
proceeded step by step in the First Act, so did Dusyanta’s recognition 
of his son and knowledge of his wife in the Seventh Act. It is only a 
master artist who could show such consummate skill. 

One point in this connexion specially reveals Kalidasa’s great 
knowledge of human psychology. Dusyanta has understood bit by bit 
that the child playing with the cub of a lioness is his own son and 
its mother is his beloved Sakuntaha. So when Sakuntala appears on 
the scene he has no difficulty in recognising her even in her present 
wholly altered state. But it is not so with Sakuntala. She has not 
l)een definitely told who the person is who is embracing her son and 
has taken up from the ground unharmed the talisman that fell from 
the child’s arm, but she must have inferred that the person is Dusyanta. 
Still the information that is brought to her is so unexpected and sudden 
that it gives her a great shock which confuses her mind. When she 
actually sees the King she cannot, therefore, recognise him for some 
moments. We may look upon the case as one of what psychologists 
call “ shock amnesia.”-''’ There is perhaps another reason for the 
King’s immediate recognition and the delay on Sakuntala’s part, 
which was connected with the Indian conception of the relation between 
the two sexes. The woman was wholly dependent on the man. The 
King had turned away for no fault of hers a virtuous wife when she 
came to him and forced to live separated from her husband. Dusyanta 
could well imagine, when his memory came back to him, the great 
change that would come over a virtuous wife under such circumstances. 


Cf. UUararamacaritiay Act III, 

Bliavablinil has made explicit what is implicit in Kalidasa. 

2r» Mr. A. C. Mukerji of our PhiloBophy Department drew my attention to this explanation. 
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Her life had been thoroughly blighted! But we cannot expect that 
^akuntala would anticipate a similar change in him. He was a man, 
not dependent wholly on his mate. He had other wives too. Then, he 
was himself the sinner, while Sakuntala had been sinned unto. That 
made a lot of difference. When Sakuntala saw Dusyanta last (in 
Act V) he was in no sorry mood and even the report of Sanumati (^ould 
not make her fully reali.se the change that had come over him in 
the meanwhile. 'I’hc picture in her mind’s eye was still that of the 
King she saw in her first youth and the man whom she now found 
embracing her son fell far behind it. Hence the difficulty of recogni¬ 
tion. Lastly, here too we have a working of poetical justice. Dus¬ 
yanta had failed to recognise her in the past. She must on her turn 
fail to recognise him now even though for a few moments. Recogni¬ 
tion, however, dawns on her soon. Dusyanta makes adequate recom¬ 
pense to Sakuntalii and they are quits now. 

So is the dramatist too. lie has given adequate expression to all 
the sentiments of the human heart from the lowest to the highest and 
seems to have lived a life rich in varied experiences and he has no 
unsati.sffed desires to pursue. He, therefore, concludes with a j^rayer 
that Siva may give him respite from the ever-recurring cycle of 
existences. 

sruert rtru n 
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IBN KHALDUN ON TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 

By Mr. M. Naimur-Rehman, M.A. 

Abu Zayd Abdur-Rahiiian, surnamed Waliyyuddin and commonly 
known as Ibn Khaldun, from his ancestor Klialid (known as Khaldun) 
who migrated from Yemen to Spain early in the ninth century A.D., 
was born in Tunis in May 1332, and died at Cairo in March 1406. Well 
learned in the sciences of grammar, language, law, tradition, poetry, 
logic, philosophy, dogmatic theology, and other branches of Arab learn¬ 
ing, Ibn Khaldun filled various important offices of state with different 
ju'inces in Tunis and eksewffiere, and proved himself to be an able 
administrator. He played a great part in the politics of North Africa 
and Spain. He is known as the author of the huge history, extending 
over seven volumes and entitled as the Kit<ih-nl-‘Ihar, ,an indispensable 
work for the history of his time, which he began to write in 1378. His 
Miiqaddima, established his fame as the father of historical criticism. 
He asserts, and justly so, that he has di.scovered a new method of writ¬ 
ing history. He stands far alwve his age and countrymen, and Profes¬ 
sor Nicholson rightly counts Machiavelli, Vico and Gibbon among Ibn 
Khaldun’s “ intellectual descendants.” Though intended to be only 
an introduction (as the name itself suggests) to his great history, the 
Miiqaddima —or the Prolegomana, as it is known to the Europeans— 
deals with all branches of Arab sciences and culture, and remains “ as 
regards the depth of thought, clearness of exposition and correctness 
of judgment undoubtedly the most important work of the age.” In this 
learned and wide dissertation of his, he devotes some space to educa¬ 
tion, the art of teaching, the aims of education, etc. During this talk 
he finds occasion to address the teachers and the students, and advises 
them to follow a regular course and method in imparting and receiv¬ 
ing knowledge. Below is given a free rendering of what the great 
scholar and historian has to tell us. 

To Teachers 

The imparting of education to students will be benefitial if it is 
done gradually, one thing after another, little by little. In the begin¬ 
ning only the basic principles of a particular science or art should be 
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placed before the student, and everything explained to liiiu in brief. 
During this process full regard should l)e given to the strength of his 
intellect and his capacity to grasp what is ]u'esented to him. And so 
on, till he arrives at the highest point of the art, when he, obtains a tact 
in that science, although it still may he partial and weak. The 
object in view is that it prepares him to iiiiderstand the art and grasp 
its problems. Thereafter he turns to another art. which further lifts 
him up in understanding and grasp to a higher position, and he is 
aide furthermore (o express and explain it. 'I'hns getting out of 
tu'cvity, and realising its counterarguments and its form, Ik' advances 
towards another art. In this way his tact gains excellence, ami 
makes him strong and stalwart, so that he cleais up all that is obscure 
or important, or connected with the subjetd in hand, and he opens up 
all the closed intricacies. So he .succe.ssfully exlia'cates himself from 
the art, having mastered its tactual grasp, 'this, tben. is the Itene- 
iitial way of educating. And this, as you have seem, is (tbiaim'd in 
three revisions. Some students may acrpiire it in less time than that, 
according to the bends of their minds and the facilit ies ibey may find. 

We have observed many te.achers of our t ime who do not know the 
})roper methods of eflucating and benefiting the students thereby. 
In the very commencement of his education they would j>resent to t he 
student knotty problems of science, and demand of him a T»adine.ss of 
intellect to solve them. They regard this method as a great ('xerciser 
of the mind, and therefore they inflict upon him a regard for it and 
an acquisition of it. Thus they manage to confuse the issues of the 
arts they offer to teach him, at the very outset and even Itcfore ho 
acquires a capacity to understand them. For the acquisition of 
knowledge and the requisite capa.eity to grasp it, is born gradually only, 
fn the beginning the learner falls short of understanding things fully. 
He gets it only partially, just by way of introduction, briefly, and by 
dint of perceptible e.xamples only. Then his capacity develops slowly 
by a practiee in jarring problems of the art, its repetition and transi¬ 
tion from one subject to another, and a study of the higher problems. 
The tact and capacity develop to a high pitch, and the student gains 
mastery over the probleAis of the art. If, however, the ultimate grades 
of the art are presented to the learner in the very beginning, while he 
is yet unable to understand and grasp, and falls short of it in his 
P. 54 
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capacity, it altogether blunts his intellect. The student regards this 
as a hardship of knowledge itself, grows lazy, and avoids acquiring it 
and repels it. 'I'he truth is that all this results from the wrong method 
of education. 

The teacher should by no means enforce upon the student the un¬ 
derstanding of the book given to him for study, for he can do it only 
according to his prowess and in proportion to his capacity of grasp, 
immaterially whether the student is a beginner or a final one. The 
teacher, likewise, should not mix up the problems of one book with 
those of another, till the student has mastered the first one from the 
beginning to the end, has obtained the aim in view, and has acquired 
such a complete grasp over it as may help him in the study of other 
books. For the fact is that when a student gains tact in any one of the 
sciences he gets a capacity to understand the rest of it, thereby creat¬ 
ing a pleasureful taste for learning more of it and rising to a level 
higher than that, till ultimately he can reach finality in knowledge. 
If, on the other hand, matters are presented to him in a confused 
manner, he is unable to understand it all, he feels tired of it, and his 
faculty of thinking is smothered. He despaires of acquiring any 
knowledge at all, and ultimately gives up learning and teaching. 

Likewise it is imperative that you, O Teacher, should not prolong 
for the student the teaching of one single art by long intervals and 
breaks between meetings, as this leads to forgetting and an unhealthy 
break between the various problems, leading to a difliculty in the 
acquisition of tact. If, however, the first and the final stages of 
knowledge be all present in thought, the required tact is obtained more 
readily, is compacted more strongly, and affected more easily, for tact 
obtains by a continuance and repetition of action, and when the action 
is forgotten, the tact arising therefrom is forgotten as well. 

One of the good modes and necessary ways of education is that two 
sciences be not presented to a student in a confused form at once; as in 
such circumstances he cannot be expected to succeed in acquiring any 
one of them, owing to the division caused in his attention and the 
detachment of his mind in studying one science apart from the other. 
Consequently both of them become closed up to him, and he is sorely 
disappointed. When, however, the mind is free to learn and grasp 
only one science or art to which all its attention is given, that becomes 
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the fittest form of education for a student. And Allah alone can 
guide to the correct method! 


To Students 

0 students, here I present to you something that will benefit you 
in your education. If you accept it, hold fast to it; and you will win 
a great treasure and a j)recious .store. 1 will lay it before you w ith an 
introduction that will help you in understanding it. And it is 
this : 

Human thought is a special feature of nature, w'hich God has 
created like other creatures of His. It is the feeling of a. movement 
in the mind, lying in tlie middle lecess of the luain. Sometimes it 
creates human actions in a regular system and order, and sometimes 
it produces knowledge which is of no avail without giving ])roper 
attention to the desired object. But when one considers both sides of a 
question and wishes to negate or affirm it, then the centre 
brightens it up for him and reconciles the two phases of the question 
in a time (piicker than the twinkling of an eye, if it is only one question; 
or he will resort to the acquisition of the other one, if it is a raultiplel 
problem. Thus will one gain success with the object in his view. This 
IS the feature of this faculty of thought, which distinguishes man from 
all the rest of the animals. 

Then comes the art of logic, 'which is the action of * his faculty 
of theoretical thought. It points out to him his accuracy as distinguish¬ 
ed from his fault, for sometimes a mistake does occur in the slightest 
conception of the two phases of a question, owing to an obsemrity of 
aspects, leading to a misarrangenient of premises and thence coming 
to correct inferences. Logic thus helps to release one from the whirl¬ 
pool of this kind of disparity of facts whenever it may ap])ear. Thme- 
fore. Logic is an art contending wdth the Thinking Faculty of man and 
fully agreeing with the aspect of its work. And since it is an art, the 
thinker may oftentimes do without it. That is why you find that many 
thinkers obtain their desired ends without the aid of logic, especially 
if and when they are honest in their intuitions and seek the favour of 
God. They employ their thinking faculty in the right manner, and 
It leads them on naturally to the acquisition of an excellent knowledge 
or the desired, just as God has made it. 
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Now before the art of logic comes aHother iiitrodiu^tory elemeut 
of education, and that is the knowledge of words and their signification 
of meanings. This you will achieve by regular study of written books 
and by exercising the tongue to speak. Therefore, it is imperative that 
you should advance beyond all these hindrances towards the thought of 
your desired object. The first thing you should attend to is the guidance 
aflorded by written words to the spoken words. Then is the guidance 
of the spoken words to the desired meanings, and then come the laws 
of the arrangement of meanings to argumentation as laid down by the 
art of logic. These meanings lie in an abstract form in Thought, and 
by dint of them the Thinking Faculty hunts out the desired object, 
depending all the while on the mercy of God and 11 is gifts. 

None can afford to c;ross through these stages of study in haste, nor 
can these curtains in education be raised up easily. FciV often does it 
happen that the intellect getting stuck up in these curtains of words 
in discussions, or stumbling upon a mixed sort of arguments in disputes, 
falls short of attaining the desired thing. Only a few ijitellects can 
extricate themselves from that maze. If you get involved in a state 
like this, or a confusion attacks your understanding, or you are faced 
with ramilication of doubts occurring to your mind, then throw it up 
all, remove these curtains of words and those obstacles of doubt. Get 
out into the open expanse of your natural TJiinking that is innate in you. 
Let your eyes roam freely in it. Pour your mind out into it, and dive 
in to obtain your wish from it. Thus can you make use of the intellect 
as the great thinkers have done before you. Then comes the time for 
you to attend (o the moulds and forms of argument. Cast your thought 
in it, and do full justice to the law of the art. This done, you now 
clothe the thought in the garb of words and put it forth into the world 
of expression and conversation, and it will be quite solid and well-built! 
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THE ASPIRATIONS OF YOUNG JAPAN 

By Prof. E. E. Sfeigut, M.A. 
tonncrly oj the Impcrfal JJnirrrsit y, I'okyo. 

io do justice to a cosmos of such variety, vital it v ajid sug^vstiou 
of latent power as the Japanese student-world is a jiiatter 1 liave lony 
dreamt of, olten essayed, Imt never cleared of the lalyrinlh of detail. 

In tlie outej* world the tlapiinese are a. silent jace. AVe are all wait* 
ing for Japanese poets and playwiights and story writers, for 
illunrina.ting interpretation of Ja.[)anese life hy the Japanese thenn 
selves. I inyself should Jeel this the Jnore iuttaisely \v(M‘e 1 not alvk* to 
shoAV tliat it is rather want of opportuJiity and eiicouiageiiiejU tlian of 
abilitv which lies l;ehind this state of Ihings. ]\lor<>.>v(M*, tlie hack- 
ground of .Japanese student life, iii one way rigid in its simplieily, in 
another almost eineniatograpliie in its fluidity, largely explains lids 
shyness in sell‘-CY])]'cssion. The very language hy the wholesale 
Jidoption of Chinese voeables, has changed in the last geiiciatiun ;is no 
language in the history of civilization. 'I’lirough the inediuni of this 
new speech, that is, mainly verbally, the interminable facts <jf the 
outer world are rushing into the consciousness of young da|>;in—foi‘ the 
greater part without accomjjanyiu'g expej'ieiice necessary iu actual 
realization. And this at a time when the greatest, thinkers and 
savants of Europe are deploring the inadequacy of jur jneseiit ter¬ 
minology to suit the changed cmiditiuiis and implications. Let me 
quote the words of a student who feels himself a victim of this 
external pressure. 

“ I suspect the thoughts of our country have fallen into chaotic 
confusion, which has given rise to these little, jjiteous imps of doubt, 
nihilism, destruction, vain resistance and so on. I, as well as all 
other young Japanese, live in this environment. Unhappy we are; 
what would I not have given if I had been lx)rn in the era of Edo Avheii 
all people were peacefully enjoying themselves, and no wild intruders, 
such as capitalism and journalism, were yet knoAvn, and 1 could 
believe in Heaven, so that 1 cheerfully could have read the classic 
literature and written curious mystical novels that would have 
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excelled those of Saikaku or of Ueda Akinari, with whom I would have 
been friends. ” 

In the schools the contortion resulting from imperfect assimilation 
would be more painful were it not for the fact that many of the 
sturdier types of young .Japanese have a native wisdom and 
commonsense which atones for want of accuracy in detail and perspec¬ 
tive. But there is a terrible danger ahead in the thousands of crude, 
undisciplined and misguided minds graduating from the higher 
institutions. The government is aware of this to a certain extent, but 
Japan’s geographical and cultural isolation is a matter any government 
will find it more than difficult to remedy. 

The world of the students is a reflection of the vastly interesting 
transition now in progress in Japan. One of the best of my students 
in the Imperial University could write as follows on widely different 
subjects, exhibiting one phase of the spiritual synthesis of East and 
West which is to play such a great part in history. 

1. I do not know exactly why trees are so suitable for our 

spiritual society. With them, we can be on the most 
easy, equal and jilain terms; they will never be offended, 
whatever dreams and whatever symliols we may confer 
upon them—so long as they ai’e of the soul. Sometimes 
they bend over us like a mild sage, and at other times they 
stand behind us as faithfully as an old servant. I will 
not laugh at the pusillanimity of a legendary samurai 
who fainted at a gourd tree in the dusk, while I will most 
sincerely sympathise with the grim vision of Mr. Hardy’s 
Yew Tree. 

2. The sense of form is very strong in China : it can say very 

much about things Chinese. You very well know how 
nicely and orderly arranged are China’s functional rites, 
her political system, her philosophy, and even her 
grammatical syntax. That much praised pictorial 
script of hers is not very unlike Greek letters in giving me 
some aesthetic suggestions at first sight. And all these 
features of hers are sure to have evolved from the ground 
idea of form. But her common sense gives way to the 
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final question ; “ Why is the idea of form necessary 

then % ’ Like France in the 18th centuiy, she seems to 
think of form before the thought it must contain. 
Here lies the very weak jKiint of her decline. 

3. In this similar delight in the evening there lies one strong 
resemblance between the Celtic writers and dapanese, 
with all the divergen(es in the rest of their qualities. 
I’his is why we cannot free ourselves from the charm of 
such ('eltic writers as Yeats, Maeterlinck, and llarrie, 
even though we may discard that, brilliant, word painting 
of Gautier and the chromatic parapheiTialia of the im¬ 
pressionists. Even to us there were days when we 
])iqued ourselves upon fal.se admitatioii of Uealism, but 
now we know that attitude is not akin to our nature, and 
we would rather confess o])enly out su))rpnie pleasure in 
reading Yeats’ Wind Among thi' Rerds and Saigyo's 
Sankushu. 

It seems to me that these young num are extraordinarily ready in 
their reaction to what is good or momentous in any part of the world. 
They are now (conscious of the deficienc.ic\s which nariow and faulty 
methods of education ha.ve brought about. They are (irst and fore¬ 
most Japanese of course, and that means that they moss jealously 
guard their own individuality and nationality against the predatory 
intrusion from which most of Asia has suffered .si> long. 'I’liis means 
also that they are eager to welcome anything wliich will build up and 
fortify their humanity. If war is called for they are ready in spirit; 
but if the war-vspirit stands in their way, it must go. 

Moreover, as time goes on the higher truths of .science are becom- 
'ing realized,—I mean .such vital truths as the one thus expressed by 
Edward Caird: “ The inner life of the individual is deep 

and full just in proportion to the width of his relation to 
other men and things,” or as Henry Drummond memorably 
states: “ Evolution is not to unfold from within, but to 

infold from without.” 

The realization of all such incalculably expansive truths as this is 
rapidly convincing whole sections of the younger generation of the 
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vital (lai)ger of all policies of exclusion ami aloofness, those fatal 
lega(*.ies of the Tokugawa period of arrest. 

I’liis brings mo to another matter. I opened my paper one morn¬ 
ing and read a. report that the Japanese police had unearthed a plot, 
in Avhich even University pro lessors were engaged, to establish a 
l)raiu4i of the Third International in Japan. Be that fis it may the 
sympathy of the Japano.se reading public* ftir Ilussian humanity is a 
vei'y real thing, and a very important factor in the present state of 
world affairs, and is likely to l)e more .so. 

'I’he words of Kirillovitcli in the Brothers Karamazov, a book 
whicdi may be said to have stirred Japan more than any literature of 
the English speaking world, are of special interest here. He speaks 
of the degeneration of youthful idealism into gloomy mysticism or 
blind (■hauvinism,— “ two elements which are even a greater menace to 
*lJ.ussia. than the premature decay, due to misunderstanding and 
gratuitous adoj)tion of Euro})ean ideas. ” 

T have s]K)ken of the ceaseless flood of new facts and ideas 
invading the Japanese consciousness from the West, and of the 
dangers of imperfcc't assimilation. But the reaction of young Japan 
to all this is quite different from that w'C have seen reflected in liussian 
fletio from Pushkin to Sologub. Instead of glcxuny mysticism we 
have, it is true, a peculiar form of melancholy, the sense of movn no 
aware, the sadness of all things, wdiich is one of the most beautiful and 
most baffling traits of Japane.se life, as beautiful as moss-grown ruins, 
or as the slow dying of dear memories, as baffling as genius it.self. 
I.et a student express it as it crystallizes into ])oetry. 

T came to a temple in the mountains 
One late spring evening. 

Where my ancestors are sleeping their endless sleep. 

And found the cherry blossoms scattering 

At the sound of the bell, 

Even in the windless quiet spring evening. 

Incidentally, I may remark that the best library of books of 
mysticism, chiefly in English and German, which I have seen any¬ 
where, is in the possession of a Japanese friend who has lectured on 
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the subject simultaneously in both Christian and Buddhist Univer¬ 
sities in Kyoto. 

Blind Chauvinism we have had enough of in Japan, and it is 
still prevalent, fostered by blunt and atrophied would be patriots; l)ut< 
the consciousness of dependence on environment for real growth, or in 
other words, of the uplift and salvation of mankind through friendly 
cooperation regardless of race or colour or ciiiel. is shattering the old 
barriers. 

I have been strongly impressed on a thousand occasions that the 
Japanese are a people who incline to brotherhood. Any movement for 
the more hearty communion of races will have their supjiort. Here is 
a modern writer’s rendering poetical statement of this conviction. 

“ We are all brothers on Mother Earth, for when we plough the 
field with one mind, even mountains that we may see under 
the blue sky will move out of their prase for our 
fraternity.” 

And this is combined with a recognition of the urgent need for 
preserving whatever is good in the old and cliaractm-istic civilization of 
Japan. 

“ There has been no such age as now, when all the good artists, 
musicians and authors of the western world are lieing intro¬ 
duced to our country. We have learnt much of iliem in 
every branch of culture that civilization t-an boast of. We 
have known many fresh sources of pleasure and the enjoy¬ 
ment of life. We Imve acquired knowledge of the manners 
and habits of western life through descrij)tions, pictures, 
and especially through the cinemas. This knowledge has 
worked upon our own life and changed our manner of 
living in every part. Most of us earnestly wish to 
approach the western life. 

But will it bring any go(jd result to the w'orld that Japan 
becomes utterly like the European countries, giving up all 
the original things she possesses ? I cannot at all 
think so. 'I’he world can no more be expanded in space, 
but it can be surely be done so in its spiritual quantity. 
Enrichment of life is the aim of every one of us, and it is 
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attained by thoroughly exercising the individuality, the 
special talent a man has. Every nation must do its best in 
bringing out and relining its characteristics. We have 
spent tt)o much elTort in pursuing western civilization alone, 
and now we come to the time to look back to our own 
cultiD'e. Are there not many things of Japan which even 
foi'eigncrs icgret have been neglected for a long time ? 
We must go on search for the pre(*ious treasures of culture 
that old .lai)an brought forth in the past, and we must con¬ 
tribute them to the gieat treasury of the world. ” 

The third menace Kirillovitch s[)oke of, “ premature decay, due 
to misunderstanding and gratuitous adoption of European ideas, ” is 
counteracted by several elements in Japanese charac-ter, eminently the 
sobriety, practical nature, and low saturation point of most people. 
Moreover, if they do allow many things to run off their backs which 
would throw a Russian into a fever, they have a genius for seizing 
from the welter of new ideas such as are f)f constructive value. When 
I read Russian novels (as when I read Shakespeare) 1 am often struck 
by actions, attitudes and expressions more familiar in modern Japanese 
life than in English. But how much more there is in Dostoiefsky, in 
Chekhof, in Artzibashef, which is the very opposite of the good things 
Japan stands for ! And while Japan has given harbourage to many 
Russian refugees, she has had salutary expeidence of the nonchalance 
and socially fatal extravagance of richer Russians. But let me quote 
from recent essays given me by Japanese students : 

“ The Russian situation in the world is very regrettable, and the 
internal condition of the country is very miserable, so that 
it is our responsibility to help Russia to emerge out of this 
present miserable condition. As we aspire to the world’s 
peace, so we hope for a harmonious solution of the Russian 
problem. ”, 

“ The Russian empire has been destroyed from her root, and the 
powers are gazing very cautiously at the Soviet govern¬ 
ment. The authorities consider their red propaganda very 
dreadful and poisonous. But our young people do not wish 
for such a system as in Russia, and do not fear its coming 
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to Japan. We are ready to take up the (piestion of the 
Russian revolution and the propaganda of the Soviet 
Government, and to study e.xaclly their processes and then 
discern the good and wrong thoughts and means. ” 

I cannot understand the growing tendency among Japanese 
youth of pretending to rival Russian grim jirofundity and 
pleasing themselves in the di.sguise of pi-ison-like de.solate- 
ness. If they are being intoxicated with the suggestions 
that Russia is grappling with the Supreme Truth which is 
beyond our apprehension, T must tell them that is not 
only Ru.'^sia which represents this agony, and at last warn 
them that hundreds of suggestions will come to nothing 
unless the story actually solves the problem in some way or 
other. ” 

So far I have illustrated the subject of this papei- indirectly. I 
will now quote from various essays which have, been written for me in 
class under this very title : 

“ To be born on this earth is itself an accident. To be born in 
Japan is an acc-ident of accidents . . . There are many 
who regard foreigners as enemies and do not like to have 
intercourse with them . . . But a young man of this 
country must be a citizen of the world. ‘A thousand miles 
is nearer than a neighbour.’ It is our duty to strive for 
all our brethren. There shfuild be no war, no poverty, no 
misery, no oppression. ” 

“ The awakening as men is one of the vivid tendencies in all 
young Japanese. In consequence of this self-awakening 
and the emancipation of our minds we can break the pre¬ 
sent irrational society full of awkward strife and estab¬ 
lish a rational society full of sympathy. We want to 
embrace all others and all nations, all races and all crea¬ 
tures. This aspiration, T l)elieve, shows the tendencies 
of modern young Japan. ” 

The term Young Japan implies a spiritual movement of the 
rising generations of Japan, whose chief intention is to 
release them from the bondage of unprofitable conventions 
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and meaningless traditions, and to proceed to the condition 
of culture and peace in a rather cosmopolitan way. 

Otic who proceeds always finds obstacles in his way. But young 
Japan has its arteries throbbing. Hardships and fights 
mean nothing but stimulus. 

Young Japan knows that every one should be a human being 
before he is a national. Young Japan knows that every¬ 
body should love peace, that everybody should make love 
and freedom the foundation of life. And Young Japan 
has made, is making, and will make, every effort to approxi¬ 
mate to these ideals. ” 

“ Why are we so unhappy ? We Japanese do not know the 
diffusive nature of .society. One rank or profession con¬ 
fines itself in a sti-ong fort and never communicates with 
the others. We are utterly and absolutely exclusive. It 
is not right. Society is no such thing. Politicians must 
be in touch with business men. Business men must be 
friends with poets. Poets must visit religionists. 
Religionists must, exchange opinions with politicians. 
Then we shall realize the great social orchestra of liberty 
and equality. ” 

“ Most Japanese think that Japan is a first class nation in the 
world. Japan cannot lie regarded as a fourth or fifth 
class nation. Since the beginning of the century the 
thought of democra(;y and liberty has been propagated more 
Avidely than ever. But do you not see the present condition 
of Russia, and what are the government and statesmen of 
Japan doing ? It seems that they are not aware of that 
thought. They are mistaken, and they think that the 
thought of democraiw and liberty is dangerous to Japan. 
It may be dangerous to the capitalists and peers, but for 
Japan herself it is the only one which will lead her to the 
means of making another reformation. ” 

“ One of the chief aspirations of Young Japan is democracy in 
education. There are, it is true, many schools, both pub¬ 
lic and private. In Tokyo alone there are more than ten 
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universities and colleges. Every year there come tens of 
thousands of young men to the metropolis to be educated. 
It appears at the lirst glance that educ;ation in Japan is 
very flourishing, but it is not true. Education needs very 
much money, and those who receive higher education are 
the sons and daughters of rich people. If Darwin’s theory 
of the survival of the fittest be the right way of evolution 
of a human l>eing, the fittest must all be present in that 
struggle. Now in Japan there are many of the fittest men 
who do not receive higher education. We must establish 
schools of new kinds throughout the Empire. ‘ Educa¬ 
tion first ’ must be the motto of Young Japan. When this 
educational revolution is completed, Japan will be 
among the powers of the world in the true sense 
of the world.” 

Japan now stands on a volcano. It seems that these years 
Japan has been on her way to degradation and now is far 
from the doctrines of the foundation of our country. 
Especially the spirit of most young people cannot be com¬ 
pared with that of half a ('entury ago. Though I do not 
admire all the spirit of the days of the feudal .\ystem, some 
of it is essentially necessary now, and the rest should be 
made up for with western thoughts. Many young people 
are seeking only after curiosity, and are paying no effort to 
grasp the essence of the new, satisfied with superficiality. 
They have no aspiration, but fantasy or vision. No one 
can expect from them the sound development of our coun¬ 
try. Far from it, she may not march with the world. 

I was interested in your lecture on Prof. Raleigh and in that 
on Hakluyt. The whole theme is interesting, and more¬ 
over there is a particular point that fascinates me. For, as 
you know, I am strangely attracted by men who live among 
lower races or a people little known to the world. Today 
I was especially delighted, because there were five such 
people mentioned. (Sir Richard Burton, George Borrow, 
C. H. Doughty, Mary Kingsley and Colonel Lawrence.) 
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Will you laugh if you know that I thought once earnestly 
whether it was practiiiable or not to get an egg of a huge 
eagle and hatch it, feed and tame the bird to maturity, and 
fly riding over the mountains of 'I'ibet or the plains of 
Siberia to some European village ? 

1 long for a strange place where I may live, quite satisfied, hid¬ 
den from my native country. My longed-for Japan must 
l)e an actual land somewhere on earth, and may I soon be 
there! ” 

“ What the Japanese must do is to learn to lie humble, to stop 
priding themselves upon what they fancy peculiar Japanese 
superiority inherited from their ani‘estors. And then they 
will be able to recognise real beauty and real superiority in 
other nations. Then is the time of salvation for Japan. ” 

“ I am a son of a very wealthy industrial man. It was my 
grand father who got the wealth. He was a warrior 
before the Eevolution, not of low extraction, but not at all 
well off. He lost his income at the abolition of the feudal 
system, and entered the mining business, in which he was 
one of the most successful in that period. 

1 have too strong a conscience to merge myself in the industrial 
system of the present society, overlooking the terrible social 
evils caused by Capitalism. I have too great a longing for 
the natural life of mankind, to have myself drowned in the 
artificial modernism also based on Capitalism. I have no 
belief in capitalism, and have no trust in the present poli¬ 
tical system, although I have no intention either of joining 
or of instigating any of the destructive movements, 
because I have no trust in them either. I like to sit quiet, 
as distant from the present society as possible, and from 
its modernism, searching for the great truth which will 
lead us to a better social life, from the history of mankind; 
for what has been done is not to be ignored in finding out 
what we ought to do or to have in future. ” 

What I have said personally of the Japanese student many will 
regard as an idealization. But there is all the difference in the world 
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ijetween idealizing and seeing through character to the abiding human 
interest and worth. My experience had beeji an unbroken one of 


exactly the same numliei* of years as liaicadio Hearn's; it has brought 
me fiiends in all walks ol dapaiiese life, truin the sons of cliareoal 


burners to members of the Imperial lainiiy itself, and to the compensa¬ 
tions for the many discomforts and sadnesses in that life 1 am fully 
justified in bearing witness. 

The .Ia])aiiese student as I have found him is a revelation, a new 
power in the world, making for steadiness and sim]>licilv and loving 
kindness. He must le counted on in all estimates of the future, but 
he has his battles to light and he de.serves the noblest allies. In all 
the confusion which dajtan's rapid approach to close actiuaintanee 
with Western life is causing, all tlie social and economic changes 
involved, all the inflaticm and decadence and catastrophe brought aliout 
by the War, it is well to feel assured of this growing force tliat is 
making for rectification and construction and sounder proces.scs and 


institutions. 

Tt is more and more my conviction that the wisest and kindest 
attitude of the outside world is not one of destructive criticism hut of 
sympathetic appreciation of Japan’s difhculties and sacrifices, and 
that means a greater readiness to draw clo.ser and take the tiouhle to 
discover the true reason of things we cannot understand. 

And we must give a great nation, as well as a girat m.iii, leave to 


take its time. 

It has been said that Japan is great in small things and small in 
great things, and never was a move unjust antithesis, 'i'he great 
things of Japan’s achieving are beyond the visicjn of .such shallow self- 
complacence. rhe small things of Jaj>ati have a molecular power of 
concourse; their very simplicity enables them to undergo fusion into a 
portentous whole. 

The great things of which we are })roud, the I'iclniess and variety 
of our life, our vast schemes and colossal acJiicvements, are they not 
also terribly cumbersome? Can we escape from them? Is not the 
adherence to simplicity and small ways, in spite of the allutements of 
modern life, a great buttress of character indeed ? 

The problem of the world is the simplification of life. Joyous 
jjf 0 ^ jjjj 0 art, demands constant rejection of the supeifluous, aiid in 
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this direction Japan can come to the aid of the world, materially and 
spiritually. 

On the other hand it is as clear as noontide that these sons of Japan 
deserve far more than they are receiving, more nourishing food, better 
teaching, higher encouragement, nobler leaders. 

Many students and teachers are doing injusti(;e to themselves in 
their adherence to rural habits of speech after entering higher walks 
of life. It is preventing them from realizing the all important pre¬ 
sence and meaning of style and atmosphere as evoked by care and preci¬ 
sion, by vision and imagination, in the language of foreign writers. 
This is part of the indifference to qinility of sound, to clamour and 
strident noises, which is a puzzling trait in an otherwise sensitive 
people. 

But change is coming here, as in other things. Nothing has been 
so striking in all Japan’s period of modern transition as the sudden 
and passionate devotion to the higher forms of western music. Some 
of us foreign teachers owe our personal friendship with gi'eat Euro¬ 
pean musicians to the introduction of a Japanese friend. They are 
all finding it profitable and exhilarating to visit Japan where they find 
crowded houses and enthusia-stic welcome. Ask Kreisler, Zimbalist, 
Godowsky, Hollmann, Miss Parlow or Madame Schumann-Heinck 
what they think of Young Japan. The dreariness of grunting parlour 
organs is over; in every corner of the land you will find gramophones 
and records of the finest classical and modern music. This and the 
advance of women’s education, with the increasing opportunities for 
young people of both sexes to mingle in natural intercourse, are pro¬ 
ducing wonderful changes. I have sat beside one of the world’s great¬ 
est musical performers and seen his emotion on hearing a chorus of 
Japanese young men and women sing Beethoven’s Elegische Gemng as 
beautifully and feelingly as any choir in the homelands. 

This is the greatest fruit of the Great War which has fallen to 
Japan’s share, the realization of what the best music means in our 
lives, its consolations, its revelations, its rebuke, and its power of 
exaltation. And in no branch of education can such a wonderful 
advance be seen as in music recent years. This is a greater matter than 
It may seem, first because it is making for community of emotional ex¬ 
perience beyond the frontiers of race and secondly it is part of thi^ 
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imaginative renaissance , that emancipation from tradition and 
rigidity in expression of thought and feeling, which is the most vital 

need for Japan to day in doing justi(« to the interpretation of her high 
ideals. 


A NEW LIGHT ON RIGYEDIC CULTURE 

By Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji, M.A., Pn.D., 

The story of the Rigvedic Rishis, Madhn (Jichhanda and Viswa- 
mitra, if properly read, is likely to throw a new light on Kigvedic 
history and culture and make us change some of the established notions 
on the subject. 

The name Madhu Chchhanda is like a title and literally means ‘ one 
whose wish (chhanda) is always good {madhu), who wishes well of 
others,’ or ‘ one whose poetry {c?i,handa) is sweet,’ or ‘ one whose poetry 
IS addressed to Madhu or Soma.’ He is the son of Vijsvamitra, ‘ the 
friend of the universe.’ 

Viiivamitra is the son of Gathi (called (Jadhi in the Puranas), ‘ the 
maker of Gathas ’ which are preserved in the Rigveda. 

An ancestor of his is known as Kusika, a chief of the l^hoja tribe, 
who founded a small State by his prowess. His desciendants were 
known as Kuh'kdsah, the term used by Visvamitra himself. But 
Kusika was not merely a military leader, but also a Rishi. One of his 
hymns is still traced in the Rigveda. Visvamitra by his knowledge 
made himself prominent among Brahmins and Rishis. He is the 
author of a large part of the 3rd Mandala of the Rigveda. He has 
referred to his own people as ‘ Ime Jihojdh,' ‘ these Bhojas,’ in perform¬ 
ing their worship or sacrifices. In one hymn, he prays to Indra to 
put him in possession of the kine of the Kikatas and the riches of King 
Pramaganda as well as his country called Naichasakha. Here Klkata- 
Pramaganda = Magadha, while Bhojapur was in Magadha and is 
still traced in Shahabad district in Bihar. Thus Visvamitra was a 
man of Magadha with whose king he was not on good terms, as stated 
in the prayer. Probably his people, the Bhojas, had suffered long and 
much from the tyranny of Pramaganda, 

F. 56 
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The question of Visvaniitra’s native plac*e is bound up with the 
general question of the origin and expansion of ^^ligvedic civilisation, 
The manner of his reference to the Kikatas demonstrates that he must 
have been their ucighl)our, and not a man of the Punjab as is generally 
supposed. And if this position is correct, it proves a further fact that 
even by the lime of VT.svamitra, the whole of India from the North- 
West Frontier np to the land of the Kikatas in eastern India had been 
brought under the sway of liigvedie civilisation. In this connection, 
we may recall the passage (*f the Isatapatha Brahamana mentioning 
Kahugana Pishi as the I’urohita of Madhava, King of Videha. His 
son, Rishi tiotama, is the author of many hymns preserved in the 
Iligveda. We may add to this the most signilicant fact related in the 
limhim/ijus and the I'panishads that Videha under King Janaka was 
])re-eminent as a seat of Vedic culture, to which were once invited all 
the learned Brrihmanas of the Kuru-Panchala country to take part in 
the proceedings of a big philosophical Congress summoned at his coui't 
by King Janaka. 1’he exponents of the different philosophical schools 
of the time were all there, and warmly participated in the discussions 
of the Congress, wliile there were two outstanding figures among them, 
one, the lady GargI, and the other Rishi Yajfiavalkya. This remark¬ 
able development of Vedic culture in eastern India was no doubt main¬ 
ly due to the work of its pioneers Visvamitra and his family for 
several generations. 

Just as Rishi Yajfiavalkya of the Western Panchala country 
became associated with a king of eastern India as his (tourt-philosopher 
and teacher (and also as his pupil in some special doctrines), l^ishi 
Visvamitra of eastern India l)ecame intimately associated with a para¬ 
mount king of northern India named Sudas. It appears that King 
Sudlis invited him for his pre-eminence as a Rishi to take part in his 
great Asvamedha sacritice. The ^tigveda tells of his coming to the 
Punjjib in a cart drawn by bullocks. The beauty of the two rivers 
Satadru (Sutlej) and Vipasa (Ravi) which burst upon his sight on his 
journey moved him to descril)e it in striking poetry in the Iligveda. 
This description has been wrongly taken to mean that Viiivamitra was 
a dweller on the banks of the Satadru. 

In this connection we may also consider the story of Sunahkshepa 
as related in the Aitareya Brahamana. It tells of Visvamitra as the 
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teacher of a large school or Parishad which incliulcd as students his 
hundred sons as well as many pupils from distant lands. Put Visva- 
mitra could not find among his numerous sons and pupils any worthy 
one who could be trusted with the new Veda wliiih lie had liimself 


added to the old, the hymns of his own revelation. He at last found 
such a fit pupil in a, poor boy t^unahkshepa whom his father Ajigarta 
had sold for his poverty, and was secured by Visvamiti-a. Impressed 
by his capacity, Viswamitra changed his ugly name into t he significant 
name Devardta, i.e., Deradatta, a gift of the gods, because Visvamit ra 
considered him to be a godsend. Assembling all hi.s hundred sons, 
he told them that he had adojited TJevarrita as his eldest .son to whom he 
would impart Brahmavidya and make their leader. 'I’his led to a 
schism among his sons, half of whom were prepared to own Hevarata, 
as their chief, but the other half were not ])rcpared to do so. Visvsi- 
mitra in anger dismissed these from his Parishad. 'fluis expelled 
from their native country, these disowned sons of Vi.svamitfa settled 
down among the aboriginal peoples like Pundras, Sabaras, Mutibas 
and Andhras, as their priests. Madhu-Phhanda was the chief of the 


loyal group and continued his father’s work. 

Vib^vamitra himself was the pupil of a renowned llishi whose name 
was Palasti Jamadagni. The wand Palast! means one whose hair was 
falling (Palita. Kesa) with age. Visvamitra describes iIk learning 
of his Guru as flowing in hundred streams of unfathomabh^ depth 
(Satadharaih utsaih aksbiyamanam), so versat ile and profound wms his 
learning. Fondly, he calls him pitaram (father) and mpaschitom, \\xe 
chief among the learned, f'he term pitaram indicates that Visvamitra 
lived with his guru as an Aritr.-vdKl. He further describes him as 
Vaktmmim Mdim (=Vaktavyaiii Vedavakyanam Melakara), i.e., as 
one who by superior wisdom could reconcile conflicting views tliat were 
advanced in the discussions of the Parishads by both the Purva-Pakshas 
and the Siddhantins. His praise of bis guru reaches its clima.v in the 
expression : Madantam Pitrorupnsthe (Pitroli dyava-prithvyoh upasthe 
antarale madantam jfianatisayena hrishyantam), i.e., one who is i ei 
with divine afflatus by the exuberance of his knowledge m supreme 


detachment from earth and heaven. i t 

Visvamitra also was a worthy pupil of a worthy teacher. n 
Rv. III. 53, 15, he himself states that the knowledge he had received 
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from Jamadagni was spread by him in different directions in the shape 
of the many new hymns of his own revelation by which the cult of 
yajfla spread far and wide, so that the whole country was resounding 
with the utterance of !l^iks at sacrifices. He describes himself as the 
vehicle through whom Vak-devi distributed the knowledge that brings 
immortality. 


THE PLACE OF STRINGED INSTRUMENT AND FLUTE IN 
THE DANCES OF GREECE AND INDIA IN 
ANCIENT TIME. 

By Mr. 1). Ojha, M.A., LL. B. 

My study of Greek and Hindu civilization has greatly amazed me 
to find how distant in ancient times the two countries were, yet how 
near were they in cultures and mode of thinking. The coincidence is 
to be met with not only in Philosophical Concepts, but in the sphere 
of dance and drama also—the reflection of a nation’s social side of 
life—they thought and acted alike. Maybe, they both originally be¬ 
longed to the same stock that their cultures even after separation 
developed on similar lines ; or maybe, in ancient days, there was a 
great contact between the two countries. 

In ancient Greece, as in other countries, the earliest Dance-form is 
found in Ballad-Dance, which combines speech, music and that imita¬ 
tive gesture, which may be termed dancing. The real dancing of the 
Greeks is a lost art. Dances in which men and women joined were 
almost unknown to Greek antiquity. Greek dancing was an art which 
used bodily motion to convey thought. It was perhaps the supreme art 
of an age, which was the great period of the world for bodily develop¬ 
ment. The Greek dance, in the enthusiastic words of Charles Kingsley 
was “ a dance in which every motion was a word and rest as eloquent 
as motion; in which every attitude was a fresh motive, for a sculptor 
of the purest school, and the highest physical activity was manifested, 
not as in coarse comic pantomines, in fantastic bounds and unnatural 
distortions; but in perpetual delicate modulations of a stately and self- 
sustaining grace. ” 
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In time Greek dance found its highest expression in drama, which 
is thought expressed in action; and in Greek antiquity, divine worship 
as a whole shows traces of a dramatic eiiaracter. Tlie worship of 
Sacchus was a great Intemperance-Movenienl. for the ancient world. 
Dithyramb was a form of Ballad-dance, used in the festival worship 
of the God Dionysus better known by the name Bacchus. 

The worship of Dionysus was foremost in displaying that wildness 
of emotion in ancient religion, which has becpieathed to modern 
language the word ‘enthusiasm,’ a word which in its structure sug¬ 
gests how the worshipper is “ filled with the god In the beginning 
Dithyramb was a “ Comus ” or wandering daiice. The votaries of 
the god Dionysus or Bacchus wandered through woods and mountains, 
their flying locks crowned with ivy or snakes, lirandishing woods and 
torches, to the hollow sounds of the drum and t he shrill notes of the flute 
with wild dances, and insane cries and jubilation. This condition of 
ecstasy is thus vividly described by Shelley in his “Ode to the West 
Wind” 

“There are spread 

On the blue surface of thine airy surge. 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 

Of some fierce Maenad ev’n from the dim vergi' 

Of the horizon to the zenith’s height 

The locks of the approaching storm ” 

Or you might compare the worshipper’s condition with the speech 
of the Moon to the Earth in Prometheus Unbound ;— 

“I, a most enamoured maiden .... 

Maniac-like around thee move 
Like a Mmnad, round the Cup .... 

In the weird Cadmean forest.” 

The Comus of the merry Dionysus was a ritual of romping, given 
up to self-abandon and the joy that cannot contain itself; nothing 
less than a whole countryside would suffice for its evolutions and 
arbitrary wanderings ; it was inspired by a sacred zeal for violating 
ordinary conditions, accepted costume being exchanged for disguise, 
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the decencies of life for Satiric licence, and routine giving place to u 
festal holiday in which work was a crime, excess a law, and probability 
or coherence of thinking a mistake. Even to a liacchic orgy there was 
a higher and a lower slide. The Dithyramb . . . was the direct address 
to the jolly god of nature; the Phallic Procession gave vent in yet 
wilder abandon to the loosest of nature joys. It would be specially ap¬ 
propriate to the rural dionysia—the harvest home of the vintage, or 
the greater dionysia which celebrated return of spring. For this 
wandering dance of joys, ecstasy and wild jubilation, the musical 
ai'companiment, besides the drum, was the flnte in ancient Greece, 

To an English reader, such a ritual is best brought home by the 
fossil Comus which is still to be seen among the traditional customs of 
a remote country district. There is the Cornish Flower-Dance, or 
Furry (fer-a fair or jubilee) which is kept up at Helstone on the 8th of 
May. From an early hour the place is alive with drums and pipes, 
and townsmen hoarsely chanting a ballad, the burden of which 
conveys the spirit of the festival :— 

With Hal-an-tow 
Jolly rumble O, 

And we were up as soon as any day O, 

And for to fetch the summer home, 

The summer and the May O ; 

And winter is a-go, 0, 

Thus singing they troop through the town. Gntil dusk they dance 
hand-in-hand down the streets, and through any house, in at one door, 
out at another; when night falls they keep up the dancing indoor. 
The character of the dancing is exactly that of ancient Comus. 

In time the Dithyramb was made Choral. “ Choral ” is from 
Chorus —a term originally of dancing. With this change in Dithyramb, 
dance was confined to a dancing-place or “Orchestra.” Just as 
“Comus ” was accompanied with the flute, “Chorus” was accom¬ 
panied with the lyre—a stringed instrument. 

The Chorus was a form of art embodying beauty ordered by lawi 
It was created by the aristocratic Dorians, the race of military disci¬ 
pline, and was sacred to Apollo, whose lordship was over the bright¬ 
ness and subtlety of intellect. 
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It should be noted that as music holds in the inodern world the posi¬ 
tion occupied by dancing in antiquity, so it has taken over many of the 
technical terms of this lost art. “ Chorus ” is one example amongst 
many of expressions that convey musical association to us, but are terms 
originally of dancing. The “ Chorus ” was the most elaborate of the 
lyric Ballad-Dance—lyric, because, though it retained all the three 
elements of speech, music and gestures, yet it. was moulded and 
leavened by music. In Greek poetry stanzas ran in pairs; strophe 
and anti-strophe; the meter and evolutions for the two stanzas of a 
pair were the same down to the minutest gesture, but might lie changed 
altogether for the next pair. An ode was thus performed. The 
Chorus started from the altar of the God in tlie centre of the orcla^slra, 
and their evolutions took them to the right. This would constitute a 
strophe, whereupon they turned round and in the Anti-strophe worked 
their way back to the altar again. A second strophe, very likely ac¬ 
companied with a change of rhythm, would take the dancers towards the 
left of the orchestra, in the corresponding Anti-stropc they would 
retrace their steps to the altar again. The process would be continued 
indefinitely ; if there was an odd stanza it was performed round the 
altar, and called an Epode. 

Willi such characteristics of form the Chorus represents the highest 
achievement of lyric art. I'he contrast between C’horus and C’omus 
reflects the contrast between the two national deities to whose worship 
the dances were consecrated—Apollo, the intellectual God of the stately 
Dorians and the passionate Dionysus of the excitable Ionic jieople. 
One 1 ‘epresented the intellect and the other representeil emotion. It 
is thus noteworthy that a stringed accompaniment was used for the 
Dithyrambic C’horus when it was applied to serious, and a fltite accom¬ 
paniment when it was applied to lighter purposes. 

When we turn to India, we find that every god and goddess there 
is music-minded. Shiva dances, Saraswati plays on the Vina. Indra 
plays on the flute; Brahma beats time with cymbal, and Lakshmi sings 
a song and Vishnu plays on Mridanga (Drum). Again Shiva is also 
known as Vina-Dhara—the holder of Vina (Lyre); and Krishna 
plays on the immortal flute, and is known as Murli-Dhar—the possessor 
of the flute. The natural aptitude and characteristics of both Shiva 
and Krishna can be discovered by the musical instrument by which each 
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is recogni?ed. Who will deny that Shiva is not serious and Krishna 
is not wild and jovial ? 

The images of Shiva are of five classes, namely, the Samhar- 
Murtis (or destructive aspects), the Anugrah-Murtis (or boon-confer¬ 
ring aspects), the Nritta-Murtis (or dancing aspects), the Dakshina- 
Miurtis (or the Yogic, musical and philosophic aspects), and other 
minor one. Shiva is the greatest Yogi and philosopher; and as a 
great master in the art of dancing, he is often represented as dancing 
any one, of the hundred and eight modes of dances detailed in the 
Natya Shastras and as a master of music, he is portrayed as sitting or 
standing and playing upon the Vina, the most perfect of Indian 
stringed Musical instruments. In this capacity he is known as the 
Vinadhara-Dakshina Murti. 

The description of the image of this aspect of Dakshinamurti is 
found in the Kamika, the Amsrmadhheda and the Karanagamas. The 
Amsumadhheda states that the left leg should be kept in the Utkutika 
posture and the two front hands should hold the Vina ; the rest should 
be exactly similar to the description of the Vya-khyanamurti. Ac- 
(iording to the Kamikagama, the Gana-Dakshinamurti should have his 
front right and left hands held in the Kataka pose, the former with its 
palm facing below and the latter facing above. The Kataka pose being 
slightly different in form, the Kamikagama calls the pose the Sarpa- 
kara. The left arm should be lifted up and the right arm lowered 
below, so as to hold in proper position the long handled musical instru¬ 
ment, the Vinu. The Vina should be held at the top by the left hand 
and by the right hand at the lower end; the resonating body of the 
instrument should rest on the right thigh. The lower right hand 
should be manipulating the strings of the instrument. 

The Measurement of the Vina is given as follows :—The Vifia 
should be projecting three Angulas beyond the right thigh and four 
Angulas above the left Kataka-hasta. The distance between the two 
points specified above is the length of the Vina-Danda or the hollow 
shaft of the instrument whose width at the top should be two Angulas. 
The gourd resonator attached at the lower end should be six Angulas in 
diameter and three Angulas in height. 

In other papers I have developed and described the nature of 
Shiva’s dance and its deep philosophical interpretations, Benar^ 
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provinces developed and perfected the tk)ncept of Shiva as Yogi and 
Southern India perfected His (bncept as Natai-aja—tlie prince of dan¬ 
cers. Shiva is serious and so are his danc^es. No wonder (hat he holds 
Viva in his hand. 

The colour, according to the Karanagania, of the Nritlainnrti, of 
the Kanakalamurti and of the Dakshinannirti is to ho white : while 
that of all other asjieds of Shiva, coral-red. 

In ancient days, Muttra was the centre of the Krishna cult. Krishna 
was a great dancer as well, dust as Shiva, is Nataraja, so Krishna is 
Natwar. He is the master of sprightly dances and as the player on 
the flute he is called Murli-Dhara—holder of tlie flute or the pipe. 

d’he most popular festivity round alxnit Muttra even now is Holi. 
It is observed for several days in succession at different localities. At 
Barasana, the festival is known as the Rangila Holi, and a sham light 
takes place between the men of Nandgaon and the Barsana ladies, the 
wives of the Gosains of the temple of Ladliji. At Kosi the dat inhabi¬ 
tants indulge in a more elaborate performance, which consists largely 
of dancing, successive troops attired in high-waisted, full-skirted robes, 
called Jhaga, and red Pagries, in which is iixed a tinsel plume, called 

Kalangi, taking part in the show. 

At Bathen the ceremony is known as the llolam.ga Mda ; and here 
.again a sham fight takes place between the Jatnis of the village, .iiined 
with thick sticks (lathis), and the men of the neighbouring village of 
dau armed with the boughs of the prickly acacia. 

The scenes depicted in these various performances are clearly relics 
of the primitive worship of the powers of nature on the return of 
spring. The festival of the Holi in Muttra district is largely con¬ 
nected with the worship of Radha Krishna, .and Bali am. 

It is usual to speak of Muttra as the headquarters of Vaishna- 
vism more specially under the form of Krishna worship, and Benaies 

as the centre of Saivism. • i i f 

According to the Agamic teaching Shiva is Pa.supati, Lord ot 

floc^ks. Hence man is evaded Pasu. the Lord\s Creature. His Kidy is 
unconscious ; he himself is conscious. I he Pasu is, in his own natine, 
the abode of eternal and omnipresent Chitsakti, mind-eneigy. n 
the Pasu is bound by Pasa, the bond, (and it is three-fold, ApYama, 
Ignorance, Karma) the result of his action, Maya, the material cause ot 

P. 57 
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the world. Fettered by the bonds, the Pasu is finite, restricted being, 
bounded by his body. Sakti, the grace of the Lord, leads the soul to 
liberation. 

Vaishnuvisni centres round Krishna, and Krishna cult brought into 
prominence the path of devotion. 'J’he supi-emacy of emotion over 
intellect. Muttra jdayed in India the same part which India played 
in (Ircece. Devotees forgot themselves in dizzy raptures and danced 
for sheer joy. The pijie of the Lord became the symbol of self-surrender 
and devotee.s— the simple folk—danced madly to the tune of the Lord’s 
flute. Thus His flute became the symbol of mad and ecstatic pursuit 
of the I.iOrd of all. 

I’hilosophy and deep speculations proved hopelessly out of tune 
in a condition like this, when the devotees forgot their very existence, 
(’old philosophy was unsuited for the oc-casion. Simplicity was the 
keynote and the religion of the heart held sway. 

Krishna jilayed as shepherd for his simple devotees and both in 
Greece and India, a shepherd’s musical instrument is the simple flute 
and the simple song and the simple environment of nature. Here 
unvarnished and unembellished love finds expression through the deep¬ 
est emotion of the heart. Love holds court unrestrained, and the Lord 
of love accepts the homage of simple love and simple self-surrender of 
His devotees and followers. 

Shiva rej)resents the supremacy of the Tntellei^t over the Heart and 
Krishna of the Heart over the Head. Humanity itself is divided into 
these two groups : one follow's the Head and the other the Heart. Shiva is 
adored in the temple and the devotee sits and plays on the Lord’s Vina 
to enter His Abode ; while the other pipes his heart out in the forest 
and madly calls upon His l^ord to sing and dance with him and the 
Ijord appears as his devotee’s great Sakha (friend) even now as He 
did appear in the days of yoie at Brindaban. 

It is generally thought and maintained that after the conquests of 
Alexander, the spirit of Asia enters into every department of Greek life 
and culture so thoroughly that many Asiatic ideas dating from the earlier 
times are falsely supposed to be due to the preponderating Oriental 
influence which then set in. Thus the legend of the connection of 
Dionysus with India is believed to date from post-Alexandrian times, 
and to have arisen from the desire to institute a comparison between 
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Alexander the Great and the wine-god. Gladys M. N. Davis in “ the 
Asiatic Dionysus ” has tried to establish from authoritative Sanskrit 
and other texts that centuries before the Macedonian conquest, ai far 
closer parallel to Dionysus already existed in the East. 


KIPLING AND “ THE BUBBLE REPUTATION ” 

By Mr. K. K. Mehrotra, M.A., B.Iutt, 

1 

The whirligig of literary taste moves on, toying with flie fame of 
literary men, and a study of its movements is fascinating. The legend 
of Cockney ism which clung to Keats during his lifetime, and which, 
some say, shortened his career, was forgotten a few years after his 
death; the poet who at one time had been advised to go back to his 
“ pills ” and “ plasters ” became the inspiration of a new school of 
poetry and art. “ That damned atheist, Shelley ” about whom, in 
1821, the Literary Gazette, was curious to lind out if he had “ a cloven 
foot, or horn, or hame from the mouth,'' became an “ angel ” in the 
conception of a Matthew Arnold ■ half a century later. I'ennyson, 
Wordsworth, Dope, Shakespeare, they all have had their ups and downs 
in the march of time; even the immortals have not been allowed to sleep 
peacefully on their laurels. Are there any laws which govern the birth 
and death of Fame? 

Our view of the place and significance of literature in relation to 
life is changing. The old conception of literature as produced by an 
author looking upon life tlnough eyes in a fine frenzy rolling, and him¬ 
self belonging to an eccentric race of beings dwelling apart, guided 
only by divine inspiration, or by laws of his own making, or by those of 
Aristotle, Men of Taste, or Wits—this view of literature as something 
having a cultured and select origin, is giving place to a deeper and 
more socialistic conception in which literary production is but a mani¬ 
festation of the deeper underlying forces of society and rises from the 
very womb of life. Starting with this recognition of the organic 
quality of literature, we shall realize that a writer’s reputation also is 
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closely wedded to the inarch of human ideas, and to social and political 
conditions. 

I’he relations lietwecn the author and the public, of course, present 
a very complicaled problem; whether the author has influenced the 
readers, or whether the readers’ demands have created the supply, can 
never be settled with any deliniteiiess; the boundaries overlap. Con- 
si<lering, however, the relations of writers like Shakespeare, Milton, 
Pope, Johnson, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Shaw, to their times, it is 
possible to make the general deduction that the authors who have 
l)ecome the outstanding figures in the history of literature have stood in 
relation to the public in one of two ways: either as leaders of revolt, 
jiioneers breaking new ground, prophets who with clearer vision have 
indicated the direction whi(!h events in future should, or are likely to 
take, harbingers of an age yet to born; or secondly, as Laureates of 
the period in which they live, not merely idle singers of paeans in 
jiraisc of themselves, but writers combining and reflecting the thought, 
feeling and aspiration of a large section of society, the finest fruit and 
flower of their time, the true representatives of their age and of its 
excellence. Between these two categories fall the pedestrian writers 
filling the ranks, and even some eminent ones, who, in one way or an¬ 
other, are the imitators or followers of the Laureates and the Prophets. 
The tide of a writer’s popularity ebbs and flows acc;ording to his conjunc¬ 
tion with his environment. 1’he J..aureate is certainly assured of an 
immediate popularity Imt he dies as soon as the theme of his song ceases 
to inspire a wide response, unless there is an intrinsic quality in his 
work, a principle of vitality that refuses to die a contemporary death. 
Tennyson's ode to the Duke of Wellington has survived not beciause we 
are interested in the Duke, but because the Duke has been raised to a 
certain level of universality. It is the eternal behind the individual 
which makes it live. A pioneer or prophet, on the other hand, cannot 
count upon immediate recognition. In all likelihood he will come to 
life after death, and for his reward, he may be assured of a posthumous 
fame, if and when, time justifies his message. It is possible for 
reputations to revive even after a lapse of centuries. Donne lived at a 
time when the Ptolemaic conception of the universe was tottering, and 
Galileo and Kepler were carrying on the work of Copernicus. The old 
world crumbling giving place to new, which left its mark on some of 
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the work of Donne, is a situation analogous to the present one, and the 
revival of Donne has been explained on the ground of his modernity ! 

However fragile, airy and wayward the bubble of reputation may 
be, it seems that it is not as wayward as is sonietiines imagined, and 
there are some laws and forces controlling the vicissitudes of literary 
fame. A consideration of Kipling’s career provides an excellent illus¬ 
tration and commentary on the subject, 

11 

During the last lifty years there are few writers who have had a 
more ehecpiered career than Rudyard Kipling. He has been the darling 
of a nation; he has been raised to the rank of a national hero; and he 
has been thrown down from his pedestal by the same peojde who placed 
him there. 'I'liere was a t ime when it was said of him in an affectionate 
tone of ])arody, with a feeling of pride: 

There’s a little round-faced man, 

Which is Kips, 

Writes the finest stuff he can. 

Our Kips, 

Takes the cake fer fancy prose. 

Has the Muses by the nose. 

Makes us all sit up in rows— 

Don’t yer, Kips ? 

****** 

O, ’e’s eyes right up ’is coat. 

Little Kips, 

An’ a siren in his throat, 

Rudyard Kips; 

An’ when that siren vents 

All yer ear-drums feels in rents, 

An’ the listening continents 
Says “ That’s Kipst 
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But fourteen years after tlie (composition of the above lines occur 
the following remarks in a review’ of Kipling's “ Songs from Books,” 
by J. C. Scpiire: 

“ Francis Thomiisoii said of Shelley : ‘ lie is gold-dusty with 

tumhling amidst, the stai’s.’ This is what Mr. Kipling 
Avould like to be, but he has never seen anything nearer a star 
than a fn-ework. His occasional talent for vigorous rhythm 
is the only specilically poetical gift he has. Spiritual in¬ 
spiration and imaginative vision he lacks completely. He 
is not a man through whose lips luvathe ]n'ouiptings from 
the hidden forces at the heart of Nature : he is a man, w'ho 
meant to play the piccolo of the temporal, insists on trying 
to blow' the trumpet of the eternal. And every time he 
blows tlic trumpet he blow's the gafl‘.” 

The purpose of the following pages is to account for this startling 
change of tone and to consider whetlmr such a somersault is a mere 
matter of whim, dependent on the caprice of popvdar taste, or whether 
It is conditioned by some deeper forces, social, literary or political. 

Ill 

Ki])ling is fre(piently compared to a meteor (jr a locket that shot 
through the Imavens of the IBHO’s, and this comjiarison gives a true 
indication of the suddenness of his rise to fame. Belating his remi- 
ni.scences of the last years of the 191 h century, Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch mentions an occasion on which he was sitting by the wine listen¬ 
ing reverently to Henry James one evening, w'hen the novelist “ sudden¬ 
ly and irrelevantly stopped an involved sentence with an ‘ Oh, by the 
way! Have you heard of a wonderful new man, who calls himself, if 
1 remember, Kipling, and seems to me almost, if not absolutely, a 
portents ’ ” A portent he was. 

The work of Kipling first t>ecame known in England about the 
year 1888 when English editions of Soldiers Three, The Story of the 
G'adsbys, In. lilaek and, White, Wee Willie Winkle were published. 
In 1890 appeared the first English edition of Plain Tales from the Hills. 
Kipling’s recognition wms immediate. Writing in 1891, Edmund Gosse 

1 From The Daily News and Leader, Oct. 20, 1013. 
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said : “ Two years ago there was suddenly revealed to us, no one seems 

to remember how, a new star out of the East. Not fewer distinguished 
men of letters profess to have ‘ disf'overe<l ’ Mr. Kipling than there 
were cities of old in which Homer was born.”- 'I'he work of Kipling 
cast its spell upon Edmund (losse instantaneously. “ From the first 
moment of my a(!C]uaintance with him,’’ he wrote, “ it has held me fast. 
It excites, disturbs, attracts me; T cannot throw the disquieting 
influence.’ In an article in 77/c lioolrmarr, llic sajiic year, Kobert Eynd 
admitted how “ furiously popular " Kipling was and s])oke of him as 
“ an infant Ih'odigy imported all the way fi'om India, where he has 
performed with applause before all tlie c towned, uncrowned, and dis¬ 
crowned heads.” When the liamirk-Room BaUadit wei'e published in 
1892, enthusiasm ran even higher, and in 189:1, writing in Mf'rry 
Kiujland, under the caption “ The Soldier's Foet," Alice Meynell be¬ 
came eloquent in the praise of the new poet. Although, in her of)inion, 
the characteristics of the soldier are so marked and definite and obvious 
that it is not diflicult to speak of him, “ to speak for him as Mr. R. 
Kipling does in these unforgettable ballads, is to have the genius of 
dramatic literature in high power. Moreover to make all this sing 
with an irresistible music is to be a true lyrical poet. These are strong 
words, but Mr. Kipling has the lyrical (juality that makes the slang, 
the ph'ture, and the music one.” 

While admitting the popularity of Kipling with the general 
reader, all critics do not, however, open their arms to the new writer 
unreservedly; if not quite liostile. some are at least (;antiously re¬ 
strained. Kobert Lynd admitted that he was puzzled by the “ peiplcx- 
ing form ” in which Kipling’s wmrk was presented and he called it “ a 
stumbling bh)ck.” And although his critique is, on the whole, i'avour- 
able, he is not very hopeful or o])timistic about Kijiling’s future 
achievement. “ He may strengthen l)ut he cannot alter his place in 
literature,” he said; ” that place is not beside the great masters of 
imperishable fiction, but high among those vivid, vivacious, but frag¬ 
mentary painters of life and manners, by whose imperishable aid, as de 
Caylus aptly says ‘ on salt vivre sans avoir vecu.’ 


2 Questions at Issue, by Ednmnd Gosse, IjotkIoh. 1803. 
October, 1891. 

4 The Bookman, November, 1891. 
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A more imappi’eciative and unfavourable notice appeared in the 
British WH’kly of .lune 22,1893 : “'JThose whom the odours of tobacco and 
blood do not sicken are at once fascinated by Mr. Kipling’s qualities. 
He pi-oduces immediate effects or he does nothing.” The writer admits 
that Kipling is “audacious, vivid, brief, .strong,” and that “he knows 
one corner well,” but he adds that “ in his hotly glowing pictures, we 
find no deep sympathy with humanity, no intelligemje of obscure virtue 
and endurance, no ear for the (jlash of spiritual armies,” and sums up 
the work as being “ on the whole, brass-band poetry—exciting, but 
hard, noisy, and tiresome.” 

The defenders of Kipling quickly took up the challenge. Colin 
Weird, writing in Great ThongJds in 1894, adopted the defensive atti¬ 
tude. “ The presumption,” he protested, “ is that the work which 
meets with immediate approbation is probably wanting in the higher 
qualities which alone will preserve it from ultimate oblivion; but it is 
not always so.” In a more aggressive tone, (loi-ing Cope took those 
(fritics to task who had accorded a lukewarm rece})tion to Kipling and 
expressed himself strongly on the subject in the Gentlemans Magazine 
of 1892. Indirectly he indicates the reactions of conservative critics, 
and reveals the grounds of objection against the new writer: “ The 
critics . . . call him abrupt, he whose work is polished and clean-cut 
as the Crown diamonds. I’hey call him illiterate, because he thinks 
more about the live present than the dead past. They accuse him of 
giving prominence to the seamy side; more commendable conduct than 
ineffectual lying about its existence. They sometimes say he is coarse, 
and the firm of Grundy and Podsnap have proved as eager as usual to 
take up the cry.” 

1’hus we see that Kipling's work, on its first appearance, did create a 
stir and to use the hackneyed phrase, even a storm. With the multitude 
of readers he gained immediate popularity; and although, when coming 
in contact with the new work, a few critics, applying old tests, bristled 
with objections as against a rude invader in their sacred precincts, the 
literary world also, on the whole, was not slow to acclaim, acknowledge 
and worship the rising sun. How can we account for this enthusiastic 
popularity? In which class shall we group this writer? Was he a 
pioneer or projihet, or was he a new-born laureate ? Rudyard Kipling 
was all these simultaneously; he was fortunate to appear at an ex cep- 
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tionally favourable moment; and it is this combination which accounts 
for the fascination he exercised in a phenomenal manner over the minds 
of Englishmen in the eighteen-nineties. 

Kipling has been compared to a meteor because of hi.s sudden and 
dazzling spring into prominence; the comparison will lend itself also to 
another interpretation. Kipling’s work in the 1890’s is so unusual, 
unique and startling, that it is possible to treat of it as an isolated 
phenomenon. He falls into no known sdiool of the time readily: he has 
no orthodox masters. His has been no traditional coaching and his 
manner is his own. Yet, in s])ite of this, he burst upon the scene like 
a long-awaited god. The reason for this was that however free from 
literary tutelage and antecedents Kipling may have been, his contact 
with his generation was close and intimate. Because of the newness 
of his metre and manner, he had all the freshness of a ])ioneer and 
prophet; but the currents of thought of the period had left such an 
impress upon him, and he was so much a child of the soil out of which 
he grew, that Kipling had all the requisites necessaiy to give him the 
place and popularity of a laureate of his generation. Not merely liter¬ 
ary influences, but life itself produced Kipling. The Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, with its ceremonial that forced upon the minds of the English¬ 
men a realization, and a consciousness, of their sweeping Empire, the 
policy of Joseph Chamberlain, the school discipline at “ Westward Ho!” 
with its emphasis upon the idea of duty and service, the opportunity of 
contact with the English-speaking peoples of the world ]n’ovided by his 
travels round the globe, life in India and experience in a, newspaper 
office, all these went to shape the genius of Kipling. In fact, it is this 
very contact with reality which gave Kipling his popularity in the 
eighteen-nineties even from the literary point of view. That divorce 
between life and Iclters, the signs of which became visible as early as the 
middle of the 19th century and which became intensified in the work of 
the Pre-Raphelites, especially Rossetti and Swinburne, and which 
culminated in Pater, with his Puritannical epicureanism and Oscar 
Wilde with his epicureanism without the Puritan quality, was ended by 
the advent of Kipling. This poet with his glorification of energy, scoffed 
at mere aestheticism, and created his stories and novels and poems from 
the very heat and bustle of man’s daily round of activity. Kipling did 
not dwell in airy regions of beauty, or merely cultivate exotic moods, 
F. 58 
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I'lie noise and the Ware of the market-place, nuts and bolts, the crude 
activity of soldiers, sailors, fishermen, workers, these resulted in the 
virility of his verse and his ringing, buoyant measure. Kipling trans¬ 
muted life into literature, reality into a new romance. The delicate 
nerves of some were offended by his outspokenness, some were shocked 
and disconcerted by his bluntness and his realism, but merrily Kipling 
went on singing the psalm of life and labour, with a twinkle in his eye 
and the zeal of a prophet. Even Oscar Wilde was forced to admit, 
though not without a touch of contempt, that Kipling “ reveals life by 
suyierh flashes of vulgarity! 

The prc.sence of the very breath of life in Kipling’s work was recog¬ 
nised by contemporary critics also. Colin Weird said of him in the 
article referred to jiieviously : “ Of all the Avriters of the age who have 

been diihhed ‘ Idealists,’ perhaps no one has a bettei* t itle to the name 
than Kipling. Whether his sketches he ahsolntcly and rigorously true 
to life or not. they convey an extraordinary impression of i-eality to the 
reader. . . . The picture, like tlie reality, is on the whole ugly and re¬ 
pulsive, but it is good for us now and then to see things as they are and 
know them foi' what, they are.” Kobert Louis Stevenson also praised 
Kipling for the “ lot of living devil ” which he had in him. “ It is his 
quick beating pulse," ho said, “ that gives him a position very much 
apart. Even with his love of journalistic effect, there is a tide of life 
through it all.” 

’I’aking the literary jioint of view, and with Henry James and Eider 
Haggard in mind, Edmund Gossc wrote in 1891 : “ Between excess of 
psychologicad analysis and excess of sujier-human romance there was a 
great void in the woild of Anglo-Saxon fiction. It is this void which 
Mr. Kipling, with something less than one hundred short stories, one 
novel, and a few poems, has filled by his exotic realism and his vigorous 
rendering of unhackneyed experience.” 

But the aspect of his work whicih gave to Rudyard Kipling his 
national importance and his almost universal popularity was neither his 
literary importance, nor his realism, nor yet his philosophy of life, but 
his treatment of the soldier and the British Empire. It is this phase 
particularly which made him the reciognised laureate of the time. 

To appreciate what actually happened, we must first of all realize 
that the England of the last two dec^ades of the 19th century was very 
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unlike the England of to-day. The cinema and a.ssoeiation football, 
and the press with its cheap sensationalisjii, had not yet become the pre¬ 
occupation of the English public, and national events occupied a very 
prominent place in the life of the average man. In an article to Tin' 
Times in 1982, the Earl of Midleton relates how. on the first aiTival in 
London of the news of the death of Gordon at Khartoum in 1884, 

“ people unknown to each other stopped to discuss the catastrophe in 
the street,” so high did the feelings run. 1'he spirit of hero-worship 
was still very keen. When walking with Lord lioberts to the War 
Office in those days, the Earl of Midleton tells us, lie “ was more than 
once accosted by a sti'anger asking if he could [lersuade the great .soldier 
to shake hands with his son, who ‘ would never forget it, all through his 
life.’ ” It was this mood of mind which gi-adually created the .sense 
of Empire in the hearts of the English jicople, and whic-h paved t he way 
for the Imperial polic^y of .fosefdi Chambeihiin. Knt husiasm ran high 
when Kitchener avenged the death of Goidon, and Khartoum was re¬ 
taken. Simultaneously Cecil lihodes was strengthening the Engljsh 
position in South Africa. 'I’he combination of these factors prodiufed 
in the Englishmen of the time a. ft-elingof solidarity and a consciousness 
of their tribe. In 1900, Kichard Le Gallienne said “ Mr. Kipling, so 
to speak, roused the sleeping nerve centres of lni|)erialismKipling 
(•ertainly was responsible to a large extent for the creation of this 
sen.se of Empire, but the thing was in the air and Kiiding only lespond- 
ed to his environment in a sensitive manner. 

An event happened in 1899 whicL makes clea7- to us beyond doubt, 
the place which Kudyard Kipling had carved for himself in English 
hearts. While in America in that year, Kipling had an attack of 
pneumonia, and his condition became serious. ’I’he .solicitude shown in 
England on the occasion is a revelation. In a, leadei’ette, The London 
Mail stated emphatically, “Never perhaps, in any generation, has the 
illness of a man of letters been followed with such eager attention, and 
this is be(!ause he has come to be regarded as a great national and 
spiritual force. We cannot afford to lose him and that is the sober 
truth.” The same paper says of Kipling, “ He is a writer with an eye 
upon events. His ambition is not only to weave romance, but to record 
the history that is being made to-day.’ 7 Spectator, in an article 
entitled “The Great Interpreter” said: “The country has felt that if 
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it lost Mr. Kipling it lost its chief interpreter—the man wlio, hest of 
all the present generation, can make it understand itself, its duties, and 
its high destiny.” The newspapers in England and America were 
full of Mr. Kipling and even the German Emperor enquired by cable¬ 
gram alK)ut Kipling’s progress during his illness. On March 9, 1899, 
The Daily Mail boldly announced : “ The literature of the 19th cen¬ 

tury ends with the name of Kipling; with the name of Rudyard 
Kipling, the literature of the 20th century will be happily inaugurated.” 

It is not necessary to multiply instances further. It will be noticed 
that in the eight brief years, from 1891 to 1899, a definite change has 
taken place—the literary aspect of Kipling is submerged by the 
political one. Kipling is being exalted not because of his realism or 
vitality or freshness, but because of his Imperial message, and because 
there is much in his work that appeals to the patriotic sentiment. 
When the volume of poems, The Seven Seas, came out in 1896, the 
Birmingham Daily Post expressed the opinion : “ There is the same 
swing and charm of movement, but it is made to embody a serious and 
exalted patriotism, which now and then touches sublimity.” Speaking 
of the Recessional, Stead wrote in the Revietv of Reviews with remark¬ 
able insight and understanding of the Kipling spirit, “ The poet has 
idealized and transfigured Imperialism. He has shown its essence to 
be not lordship, but service. We can I’ecall no nobler setting forth of 
the intrinsic ministry of empire. The whole presentation is steeped in 
the spirit of self-abnegation and self-sacrifice.” Richard Le Gallienne 
also in his book on Kipling revealed a consciousness of this phase: 
“ The history of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s reputation, in this spring of 
1899, lies between two phrases. In 1890 we were saying to each other, 
with a sense of free masonry in a new cult: ‘ But that is another 

story.’ To-day we are exhorting each other to ‘ Take up the white 
man’s burden ’ . . . The smart young Anglo-Indian story-teller is now 
a prophet. His fame is a church,” As a fit corollary to Kipling’s 
attitude towards the Empire, Kipling also came to be known as the 
“ Laureate of the Red-Coats,” and during the Boer War, it is said, that 
on hearing his name the soldiers exclaimed, “God bless him! he is the 
soldier’s friend.” 

With the end of the Boer War and the beginning of the new century, 
however, the stars of Kipling seem to have taken an unfavourable 
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turn. Kim came in 1901 and was hailed as a great hook; l)ut, in spite 
of it, as the century advanced, signs of a reaction against Kipling 
became gradually visible. Nothing was added to Kipling's fame be¬ 
tween 1901 and 1914. It may be contended that, by 1900, Kipling’s 
popularity had attained a point beyond which it could no further go; 
that may be; but Kipling failed even to maintain what he had already 
achieved. There was, of course, no sudden change or levolution. Some 
honours still came to him. In 1903, Kipling was litly made ihe subject 
of a book in the “ Makers of Great Britain ” series, by ’rhonias 
Benfield Harbottle who speaks of him in a spirit of hero-worship, talks 
of India as “ our great dependency,” and expres.ses the o])inion that 
“ the })ortion of his life’s work which will probably have the most lasl,- 
ing effect ” will be “his glorification of the Imperialist spirit.” In 
the same year The Bookman brought out an illustrated Kipling Number; 
in 1904, Max Beerbohm jmblished The Poet's Horner, containing a 
cartoon of Kipling representing him taking “ A blooming day aiit on 
the blasted’ eath along with Britannia, ’is girl.” While reviewing 
The Fite Nations in the Daily Chronicle in 1903, William Archer 
paid to Kipling the compliment of calling him “ The Beal Laureate,” 
and said that Kipling had “ enlarged the resources of English poetiy 
in perfecting the Kiplingesque manner,” but William Archer also made 
the reservation—and this is more to. our purpose—“ a single manner 
cultivated exclusively and to excess becomes a mannerism.” 

Events went on smoothly, and in 1907 Kipling was awarded the 
Nobel Prize, the first occasion on which an Englishman had been the 
recipient of this honour. It was a signal recognition and the country 
was proud of it; but there is a strange questioning cry which strikes 
rudely on ears attuned to the almost cloying pi’aise of Kipling. A. J. 
Gardiner wrote a short sketch of Kipling,® in 1907 or 1908, in which 
he expresses himself very strongly on the award of the Nobel Prize to 
Kipling, when Meredith and Hardy were still alive. “ 'I'he goldsmiths 
are passed by,” he wrote, “ and the literary blacksmith is exalted.” 

The bubble of Kipling’s reputation is broken; the sanctity of im¬ 
perialism is laughed to scorn; the Empire is no longer romantic for eyes 
that see things in a different perspective. According to Alpha of the 


5 cf. Prophetsf Priestsf atid Kings by A. G. GardiDcr, LundoDt 1914. 
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Plough, the advent of Kipling “ proclaimed the beginning of a decade 
of delirium, which was to culminate in a great catastrophe, twenty 
thousand British dead on the South-Africian veldt and the Saturnalia 
of Mafeking night in London. 'I’hc rocket that rose in the East com¬ 
pleted its arc in the I'ransvaal. Mr. Kipling, in a word, was the 
poet of the great reaction. ‘'I’his voice sang us free,’ says Mr. Watson 
of Wordsworth. It may be sai<l of Mr. Kipling that ‘ this voice sang 
us captive.’ Through all the crescendo of the ’nineties, with its fever 
of speculation, its Barney Barnatos and Whitaker Wrights, its swagger 
and its violence, its raids and its music-hall frenzies, the bard of the 
banjo marched ahead of the throng, shouting his songs of the barrack- 
room, proclaiming the worship of the great god Jingo.” 

What an elevation and what a fall! It is not ])ossil)le to e.\pla.in 
this merely as a disillusioned reaction after the Boer War enthusiasm. 
I'he ’nineties tliat saw the rise of Kipling also witnessed a change in 
another direction—in the expansion of the spirit of man and the birth 
of a new democracy. Whitman’s voice w'as singing the brotherhood 
of the w'orld, and the conditions which gave to Kipling his popularity 
were giving place to new ones. A new conscience was coming into 
teeing at this time, ('lose upon the publication of the Barrack Room 
Ballads came the production of Arms and ihr Man; if Kipling was 
exploiting the sentiment of the English people, Shaw w'as jeroviding 
the antidote. In the beginning, Kipling’s was the more catching 
message, but the Shavian point of view went on gaining more and more 
strength with passing years. It is this point of view which creates, 
directs and influences (lardiner’s attitude towards the bard. “ And 
should we not do as w^e would with our own ? I'lie Indian in India, the 
Boer in the Transvaal, the Irishman in Ireland, what were they but 
food for our Imperial hopper; ” as for the Empire, it was, in 
(lardiner’s opinion, “ an armed camp, governing by drumhead court- 
martial, its deity a strange heathen god of violeiuje and vengeance.” 
In 1909, the Acocs of June 29 said of Kipling: “ His lame 
l>elongs to the past, and had he but refrained from publishing a word 
in the last ten years, how far higher his reputation would now stand! 

. . . .” Kipling had been a realist as compared with the aesthetes of 
the decadent school prominent at the time when he came to England, 
but he had been a romantic realist. A greater realism combined with 
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the growth of a rational, anti-sentimental attilnde turned the 
tide against Kipling. Bernard Shaw had been levelling his sarcasm 
against the chocol at e-cream soldier; there Avas Ibsen also with his 
rationalism; their voices may have been, for the time, drowned in the 
ovation which greeted Kipling, but soon they became audible and even 
aggi'essive. Even in English politics, in the early years of this century, 
the Tories began to lose ground, and the libei-al party came to the fore¬ 
front. I’here was a gi-owing reaction against the romantic, deilication 
of war, and an inlelleotual tendency against narrow imperialism. 
Kijding, however, did not lose his hold together; for instance, in 
1913, The Daily Mail di.^cussing the claims of Kipling to be the J^)et 
J.,aureate said, “ He has given the world new foians of thought, and he 
has expre.s.sed them by new methods. Above all, be has been aide moi’C 
deeply to stir and iijdift the heart than any other living writer.'’ 'I'he 
same year. I'lir TitfK'if Litriary Saj)//l( iH(’iil in the leading arlide ])ai<l 
Kipling the compliment, “ The Ik^sI. things be has written are about 
things whicli no change of ])olicy or manners can corrupt bis lii'st loves, 
shi|)s and great engines, and the clutch of <luty in the bare jdaces.” 
But, nevertheless, the signs of reaid ion also were growing. The Puhlie 
()l>iriion of .lanuary 16, J913, said of Kipling that “ he, more t han any 
other writer of his time, set to banjo music the restlessness of the 
youngman wlio would not stay at home. Mr. Ki]iling, in bus verse, 
simply aided as a gorgeous poster artist of Europe . . . Mi‘. Kipling 
lias put the worst of his genius into his ])oetry. His verses have brazen 
‘ go ’ and lively colour, and something of the music of travel; hut they 
are too illiberal, too .snappish, too knowing, to afford a permanent 
pleasure to the human spirit.” 4’he opinion of .1. C. Squire, about 
Kipling’s being “ a man, who meant to play the piccolo of the temporal, 
insists on trying to blow the trumpet of the eternal.” has been quoted 
already. 

Between 1900 and 1914 events had moved very rapidly and the years 
which saw the appearance of Kipling’s early work in England were fast 
becoming legendary. But thirteen or fourteen years after the close of 
the century, historical studies dealing with its last decade began to 
appear. The period seemed to lie so different that it was treated as 
belonging to another age in point of time. When in 1918, Holbrook 
Jackson wrote the story of the Eighteen-nineties even men who had lived 
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through them were surprised at the picture and on the appearance of 
the lx)ok, we are told, Shaw asked Holbrook Jackson, “ Did all these 
things happen, or did you invent them ? ” This introduces us to 
another aspect of the reputation of Kipling. His popularity may have 
waned, but historians of the period, nevertheless, began to recognise 
his historical importance in the birth of modern literature. 

Taking this point of view, Holbrook Jackson deals with Kipling 
in his book. The Eighteen-Nineties, in an extremely brilliant and pene¬ 
trating manner. He regards him as “a big figure ” in “ the vital 
modernist movement of the Nineties . . . His was a definite expression 
of the modem movement towards the revaluation of ideas and life; and 
although his temperament was essentially conservative, his interpreta¬ 
tion of what finally is a traditional view of life was so fresh and 
personal that it created the illusion of a revolution.” “ If his teaching 
at times seemed unnecessarily blatant, it possessed,” according to Hol- 
lirook Jackson, “ an undercurrent of courageous wisdom as far removed 
from blatant jingoism as jingoism is from the Imperial or patriotic 
idea.” Holbrook Jackson’s criticism has vision and balance, and the 
only drawback which one can possibly notice in it is that the author 
refrains from applying purely aesthetic tests and from expressing an 
opinion on the likely permanence of Kipling’s work. But to be fair, 
although this may be called a deficiency, it can hardly be called a 
defect, since Holbrook Jackson was not writing a book on Kipling, but 
a history of “ The Eighteen-Nineties.” In this connection, one might 
mention Harold Williams also who, in 1918, in his book on Modern 
English Writers, summed up Kipling’s position in the following sen¬ 
tences : “ Mr. Kipling is the poet of Empire, colonial expansion and 

commercial activity, as the two things were imagined, at the close of 
the 19th century; and he is therefore almost wholly a poet to his con¬ 
temporaries; nearly all his verse-writing is cramped by limitations of 
time and place, and of simple and essential poetry there is less to be 
found in him than might be hoped ... As a poet he is essentially of 
an age. His jmpularity and credit have already waned. But in his 
place ho is important as a finger-post pointing the way, indicative of 
much in a literary phase.” This is the opinion of a historian who, in 
1918, placed Kipling in the stream of time, and it may be taken as fairly 
representative of the general attitude; criticism, after all, is 
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but the application to literature, of the wide-spread ideals of the 
time. 

How marked must have ])een the growinj' (jpjiosition against 
Kipling can be seen from even a IkkA' like Tiiurstou Ilopkin’s “ Eudyard 
Kipling : a survey of his Literary Career,” published in 1914. The 
author adopts the defensive attitude, and argues against the popular 
conception of Kipling as “a tin-[)ot tickler,” “a poisoner of the 
wells of magnanimity,” “an imperial megalo-maiiiac,” or as merely 
“the banjo-bardlet.” Whatever the value of the work of Hopkins— 
and Hopkins is a Kipling enthusiast- his point of view implies the 
presence of a strong hostile and dei’ogatory section of opinion. 

Before passing on to the next stage, one must not forget to mention 
a small book by John Palmer, published in 1915, in the “ Writers of 
the Hay ” series, in which the author protests against the misconcep¬ 
tion of regarding Kipling merely as a journalist or a person only 
preaching the doctrine of Imperialism. “ Mr. Kipling’s Anglo-Indian 
tales,” he says, “ his presentation of the work of the Indian Empire, 
of the Ango-Indian soldier and civilian—^have an unfortunate interest 
of their own. They are mainly responsible for a misconception which 
has dogged Mr. Kipling through all his career. This misconception 
consists in regarding Mr. Kipling as primarily an Imperialist pamph¬ 
leteer with a brief for the Services and a conicmpt for the Pn gressive 
Parties. It is an error which has acted mischievomsly upon all who 
share it—upoii the reader who mechanically regrets that Mr. Kipling’s 
work should be disfigured with fierce heresy; upon t.he reader who 
chuckles with sectarian glee when the ‘ much talkers ’ are mocked and 
confounded; upon Mr. Kipling himself who has been emxmraged to 
mistake an accident of his career as the essence of his achievement and 
to regard himself as a sort of Imperial laureate.” This is sane criti¬ 
cism and John Palmer makes the plea again and again that Kipling 
should be regarded primarily as a man of letters, but there was hardly 
any time for opinion to settle down, when the Great War had England 
and almost the whole of Europe in its clutches. 

The War dragged on for a number of years; its disintegrating in¬ 
fluence on life in all its phases is well-known. The old world crumbl¬ 
ed to pieces; patriotism, sentiment, idealism, the glory of war, honour, 
valour, sense of adventure, fun of life, all these sounded mealy-mouthed 
P. 59 
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platitudes in the ears of those who had heard the thunder of guns 
month after month, and who had been hardened to the sight of blood 
and death. It is no wonder that the war brought a hornet’s nest 
round the bead of “ 1’he Soldier’s poet.” Like those duped, men 
scoffed at their former idol. The pre-war attitude towards war had 
been that ‘‘ the call of our country is the call of God,” but contact with 
reality soon changed this. To illustrate Ihis attitude a passage may l)e 
quoted from Vera Jlrittain’s “ Testament of Youth,” a spiritual bio¬ 
graphy of the last thirty years in England. Here is the opinion of 
one speaking from the War Front itself; in the old days, says lioland. 
Men poured out their sweet wine of youth unknowing, for nothing 
more tangible than Honour or their country’s glory or another’s Lust 
of Power. T.et him who thinks war is a glorious thing, who loves to 
roll forth stirring words of exhortation, invoking Honour and Praise, 
Valour and Love of Country ... let him realize how grand and 
glorious a thing it is to have distilled all youth and joy and life into a 
foetid heap of hideous putrescence! ” This was the reaction a,gainst 
the traditional, idealistic view, and Kipling’s name was inseparably 
associated with such idealization of War and its appurtenances. 
Vera Brittain admits in one place that before experience had taught 
her otherwise, her knowledge of army doctors and nurses bad been 
derived from the more idealistic poems of Kipling. Even as late as 
1928, Robert Graves expressed his opinion that ” Of course Kipling was 
one of the prophets of the war with Germany who helped to make it 
possible.” 

In the post-war attitude towards Kipling there is, therefore, a 
duality. After 1919 when the fever sul)sided and men looked round with 
more unclouded vision, Kipling once more found his champions and 
supporters. For instance, in his book on ” People Worth Talking 
About ” in 1934, Cosmo Hamilton said, “ It is the fashion among critics 
to Ixjlittle the genius of those masters who are in the veteran (dass. 
They conceive it to be extremely clever to pluck the laurels from their 
v/reaths and cast them to the winds. They are bored by H. G. Wells, 
they can see nothing good in Shaw, and they adore to say that all the 
magic has left Kipling’s pen. In the adoption of this puerile atti¬ 
tude they prove a total absence of the critical faculty and place them¬ 
selves among the flippant people of vast ingratitude ... In the select 
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compdiiy of the great authors who are still iilive, Kipling is the only one 
who in passing from one niedinin to another, has achieved live distinct 
fames. Kipling gets his recognition also in the honours that come to 
him. In 1926 he was awarded the gold medal of the lioyal Society of 
Literature; he was made a Honorary Fellow of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, in 1932; the Kipling Soeiety came into being in 1927 “ to 
do honour to, and to extend the influence of the most patriotic, virile 
and imaginative of writers, who upholds the ideals of the Knglish- 
s})eaking world.” But, in spite of all this, Kifding is not the universal 
god that he had bec;omc at the beginning of his career. The conditions 
are dillerent, the air is lull of the dash of ncAv })olitical and social 
theories. The Gospel of Pacifism, the Gosjiel of Communism, the Gos- 
])el of Socialism—the very diversity of Gospels is a condition which 
preludes the possibility of universal iiopularity. Moreover, there is 
much in the new philosojdiies which is the antithesis of the political 
significance of Kipling’s work. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
critics like Megro/, who, in his IkkiIc on “ Modern English Poetry ” in 
1933, s])oke of Kipling as being “ vulgar without being universal,” as 
a singer of “ hymns of hate and National vainglory,” as pos.sessing “ a 
common-place mind betrayed into the service of base ])olitical pur¬ 
poses.” The poetry of Kipling in the opinion of Megroz was merely 
“strident salvation-army-hymning .improvisation on tags and phiases 
of vulgar speech.” 

One more illustration of this phase is worth considering. In 
1928, Robert Graves conti’ibuted an essay to the volume entitled 
“ Scrutinies.” The article is subtle, thoughtful, even provocative, 
but definitely hostile. Kipling’s politics are the stumbling-block. In 
a vein of irony and the joy of being untraditional, Robert Graves 
begins with a contemptuous tone: “ 'The most superior critics of all 
have now decided to admit Rudyard Kipling to their Hall of Fame, 
and continues, “ Kipling is a great man in the most traditional sense, 
the IToyd-George Northcliffe sense; he is usual, traditional, the subject 
of mass-admiration, and no more to be argued away than the design on 
the postage stamp. The previous superior critics found that out long 
ago. There is no point in parodying him; you can’t outdo him .... 
It is definitely untrue to say that he is unreadable ; a set of Kipling has 
a certain sinister fascination for the reader, particularly the reader 
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recovering from influenza . , . And finally, he is the literary aspect of 
the British Empire.” After this liobert Graves takes to pie(;es the 
character of ‘ the strong, silent Englishman.’ The romantic idealism 
with which Kipling had surrounded this solitary scion of the Em})irc, 
sticking to his post in the marshes of Burma or the scorching heat of 
Lahore, is analysed, and the mainspring of action, it is pointed out, 
IS not a sense of duty but self-interest and greed. The feathers are 
plucked from the Kipling hero one by one. The British Empire which 
earlier had been regarded as a mystical ])henojnenon has lost all its 
glamour; the opinion of Robert Graves as to the origin and function of 
it simply is that “ the private trading company had been superseded 
by a public one, and the trader now for the most part drew his salary 
as a representative of the English state, like any other soldier or sailor.” 

With this hypothesis and on similar lines, Robert Graves goes on 
to prove that Kipling’s ideal of life has no inner necessity, hut that it 
is evolved to suit the exigencies of Empire; that the code of morals and 
manners whicdi he propagated has no deeper springs than those of 
mere policy. Robert Graves applies Shavian logic to Kipling, and one 
is reminded of Napoleon’s remark in The Man of Destiny where he 
asserts that ” every Englishman is born with a certain miraculous 
power that makes him master of the world. When he wants a thing, 
he never tells himself tliat he wants it. He waits patiently until there 
comes into his mind, no one knows how, a burning conviction that it is 
his moral and religious duty to conquer those who have got the thing 
he wmnts! ” 

Leaving aside the question of the validity of this argument, one 
can say definitely that Rnbert Graves is unjust in denying to Kipling 
the honesty of his convictions. The spirit of Kipling is not mercenery, 
how'ever much one might lament its direction. For our purposes, the 
attitude of Graves has an important bearing. It is indirectly a clear 
indication and analysis of the anti-imperial point of view which scoffs 
at the hero-worship of Kipling and which cannot identify itself with 
the old idea that “ Empire over the undeveloped peoples is the White 
Man’s Burden.” 

After describing Kipling’s attitude towards the Americans and 
the Irishmen, and their attitude towards him in return, Robert Graves 
turns to the French and remarks: “The French, to whom he 
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[Kipling] has actually oficred a verse garland, will probably treat him 
better -at any rate until the next war with us." Tlie lirsi ])art of this 
prophecy has certainly come true. In Kipling received a unique 
honour. He was made the loreign Associate of the Aciulcuic des 
Sciences Morale et Politique, an honour which before him had been 
conferred only upon King AlWt and Cardinal Mercier. 

4’his introduces us to another aspect of Kipling’s re])utation -his 
recc])tion on the continent. Two of the best studies of Kijiliiig in recent 
yejirs have been by Prenchimen—Aiidre Maurois and Andre (ihevriilon. 
Andr6 Manrois informs us, in fact, that Kipling is one of the most 
popular English writers in liis country. I'his information is signiticant 
and suggestive; it is a,coric<*tive for those who can see nothing in this 
writer but the “ banjo bard ” of English Imj)crialisjn. It was un¬ 
fortunate for Kipling that the merely topical loomed prominently in 
the eyes of a large section of his readcj-s. I'his was peihaps inevitable, 
but if it had been otherwise, Kipling’s reputation would certainly have 
taken a steadier course. The very factor wdiieh resulted in his Hash¬ 
ing and nation-wide popularity was also the sour(X! of the reaction 
against him. The laureate is dead when liis message loses its vitality, 
and in Kipling the " tribal singer,” unfortunately, subordinated and 
eclipsed the man of letters and the ai-tist. 

The French critics in many rvays-are also a good forecast, specially 
in view of the fact that it is not possilde for any writer to be popular 
in any land unless his work appeals to the instincts, ideals and desires 
of, and arouses a response from, a large number of people. In these 
matters it is not so much a question of ‘‘ receiving what we give,” but of 
taking what we want. There w^as a time in the early years of this 
century when the French people were in revolt against rising English 
Imperialism, and, in 1906, Kipling was satirised in a novel, entitled 
“ Ilingley, the famous Writer," by Jerome and Jean Tharaud, a book 
crowned by the (loncourt Academy. To-day the political conditions 
have changed and Kipling is admired. It Avould seem tliat the political 
attitude can be, and w'as, a barrier obstructing, a sympathetic recep¬ 
tion of him. What is it in Kudyard Kipling’s Avork that appeals to the 
French people? Andre Maurois sums up the position with clarity in 
his recent volume entitled “ Poets and Prophets ':— 

“ liobert Graves has spoken of Kipling as the literary aspect of 
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the British Empire. But the phrase hardly suffices to explain the 
intensity of feeling which Kipling’s work gave to so many young 
Frenchmen at the time when the first translations were published . . . 
What we sought in Kipling, apart from the admirable stories, was 
first and foremost an heroic conception of life. That conception was 
neither exclusively British, nor exclusively Imperial. Kipling has 
shown that it was one and the same for the British officer isolated in 
the Himalaya, or for the French officer isolated in the Atlas. Again, 
it was neither exclusively military, nor colonial . . . The man of action 
is omnipresent in Kipling’s work, whether he is building bridges or 
fighting famine, a Gurkhas’ officer or a cotton-planter. His character 
is of the simplest. Neither love nor family counts for him so long as 
his day’s work is not accomplished. . . . When a people is truly a people 
of mm, then it can learn its lessons from ill-fortune, and even a defeat 
will become a weapon for the winning of victories to come . . . The poli¬ 
tical concepts of Kipling are ascetic and aristocratic.” 

Kipling’s work concerns itself with the details, facts and realities 
of life to such a degree, his material is of such a nature, that however 
much he may avoid doing so, he is bound to ruffle somebody’s suscepti¬ 
bilities “ by a side wind.” He deals with nations, continents, civiliza¬ 
tions and the British Empire. This makes his message and his point 
of view even more liable to perversion and misinterpretation, especially 
in a country politically placed like India. But to get to the universal 
element behind the individual and the particular, to the spirit of 
Kipling’s work behind an exterior that may not be universally accept¬ 
able, to the heart of the man behind the pre-occupations of the propa¬ 
gandist, it is very helpful to consider the reactions of a critic like 
Andre Maurois. Free from hampering associations which vitiate and 
distort, and because of which the work of Budyard Kipling leaves a 
sour taste in the mouth of a large majority of his Indian readers, it 
is possible for these Frenchmen to receive spontaneous delight from the 
poetry and the stories of Kipling. The very fact that such enjoy¬ 
ment is possible is evidence that there is something more in Kipling’s 
work than the praise of Englishmen as such, and of the Empire. As 
early as 1900, an English critic, Le Gallienne, recognised this when he 
said that ” to do one’s duty, to live stoically, to live cleanly, to live 
cheerfully ” are the qualities which he ‘nobly enforces.’ 
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IV. 

Now that Kipling is dead, the process of revaluation has started 
once more. At present the house is being cleared of the cobwebs of 
Jingoism and Imperial mania; in the dust of the moment much that 
is valuable in Kipling is becoming clouded, and is being passed over; 
but when the dust subsides, objec'ts will again be seen in their proper 
persj)cctive. The whirligig of taste moves on; the })ioneer and the 
laureate in Kipling have had their day; what place the man of letters 
is going to occupy, time will decide. The iniquity of oblivion scattereth 
her poppy, but not always blindly. 


THE VAMPIRE 

By S. I. K. 

As the tourist, putting the binocular to his eyes, surveyed the large, 
green valley before him, his gaze halted at a white building very far oft, 
perched at the end of the ridge to the left. The voice of an old woman 
gathering flowers came from behind him. “ That is the sanatorium— 
a good ])lace, for many people come back cured and hap})y, unless, of 
course, the vampire has sucked their blood.” And as a smile came over 
the tourist’s face at her superstition, she added, “Oh yes, the vampire 
does that—sucks the blood with its own mouth whilst they sleep.” 

Mary, the young daughter of an English baronet, was a patient in 
the tuberculosis sanatorium. Here was a hereditary case, her mother 
had suffered from the disease in her youth. Mary, too, was expected to 
recover. She had fought with the disease gallantly. She loved the 
open countryside. She took interest, even joy, in life. But the disease 
germs worked their way. She became anaemic and listless; then she 
had fits and spasms and spat blood. Since her arrival at the sanatorium 
with a nurse she had been making excellent progress. The doctors were 
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])lcaspd at her daily improving temperature, her keener appetite, and 
the daily reddening tint of pink on her cheeks. 

Until there came a man from the West— 

Andre, the newcomer, Avas a lad Uom France. He came in the 
evening of summer. His case Avas different from Mary’s. He had 
‘acquired’ consumption. He hated all out-door sport, and was a hook- 
Avorm. Tt Avas not unusual to find him in the evenings reading by the 
light of a lamj),while outside it was yet more light than dark, and happy 
boys and girls Avere out in careless frolic in the open greeti lawns. He 
passionately bwed the life of the lone man in the dressing gown, burning 
midnight oil while the whole world slept and silence was profound. 
There he would, sitting by his desk, scan pages after pages.of a book as 
if he were some lonely working scientist who had staked his whole life 
on some mixture that might be the cure for a hitherto incurable dis¬ 
ease. The result was that Andre became pale, his eyes dreamy; and a 
strange wistfulness came over his features. He became a phantom, a 
mere shadow of youth. Then .somebody woke up to the fact and picked 
out the disease from the midst of health, and sent him to the sanatorium 
in Hungary. 

Soon after his arrival at the sanatorium he met Mary while they 
were both leaning against the balustrade, looking at the l)eautiful moun¬ 
tain scenery spread out before them like a dream. Soon the acquaintance 
developed into a friendship. She wms glad to make a friend so far from 
home and was hapjoy at the prosf)ect that when they both would be cured 
and gone back to their homes, this friendship would develop and then 
what a pleasure it would be to recall how, when, and in what surround¬ 
ings it had begun. He felt differently. He thought that they had made 
his way easy by sending him here. And he felt a peculiar feeling, a sort of 
cold love, a desire to sit motionless and ga7:e on for hours on this pale 
gill, who was entering his life while it was in its evening, oh how soon! 
He determined that he would take her to wherever he would go, and that 

they would not part_ever. 

****** 

One evening as the clouds were floating away towards the horizon 
and tlie light of day was giving place to the darkness of the night, and 
things were dim and silent, lay Mary on her bed, gazing at the ceiling, 
while Andre sat in the chair beside her, facing the window. Mary was 
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reminiscing. “ I was feeling very lonely until you came here. These 
evenings seemed so intolerably long. Sometimes I had fits of melancholy, 
and I felt that life was an unbearable ennui. I felt that if T did not re¬ 
cover before the winter, I did not know how I could pass it. You 
know, winter is the worst time for u.s .... But why should I think so 
now ? I will rec;over, and go back to niy home, to my whole family. I 
miss them very much: my i)arcnts—you cannot imagine how dear 1 am 
to my parents,—and my little brother John—oh, he is such a perfect 
darling, you should have seen him,—and my cousin flenry whose 
thought makes me laugh,—you t;an guess why,—and my innumerable 
uncles a,nd aunts. T miss them all very rmicli. 1 want to go back to 
that life soon.” 

She stopped. Andre had lieen listening intently. After a pause 
he said, somewhat dryly, “ Yes, go on. 1 am feeling interested.” 

“I have finished. I really cannot say all I want to say. T shall be 
so happy.” 

“How long?’’ 

She was visibly startled at his question. “How long! As long as I 
live.” 

“ And then? ” 

“ And then I shall die. Perhaps it is a piece of news to you? ” 

Andr^ stood up and looked out at .the green hills. “ Perhap.s it will 
mean a very great difference to the world, to the ages to come, to the 
history of the universe, that you died after some years and not now?” 

“ What do you mean? I expect you wish me to die now.” 

“Exactly,” he said, sharply turning towards Mary, “Look, Mary, 
this life is not worth living; this world is not worth living in; they will 
not make any thinking person like to live . . . What is this life? You 
strike at invulnerable nothings for a while, and then fade away into that 
limitless void which is the end of all individual life. Here in this life 
we make such desperate efforts for such small ends, as if everything in 
this world depended on our succeeding or failing. We are happy if 
we gain the point, but keenly bitter if unsuccessful, iomorrow we die, 
and everything goes on as if nothing had happened, as if we had not 
l)een. The end of success and failure, of happiness and unhappiness, 
is the same.” 

“But—” 

F. 60 
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“ How many days after your death do you expect to be remembered 
. . . And even if you are remembered for a time, while you are no 
more, you are—WHERE ? ” 

“ But—” 

“ Think, think of the time, Mary, when your hair will l)egin to turn 
gi’ey. Daily you will find some friend of yours leaving you—for ever. 
At each death you will turn the account over in youi’ mind and be full 
of regrets at what you did or did not do towards the deceased; but all 
will be irrevocable . . . You may be the life of the party now, but a time 
will come when peo})le will avoid your company. You will have to pay 
servants to attend on you, half-hearted ms it will l)e. You will numlier 
your days . . . And Henry will be an imbecile old man. One by one all 
his faculties will give way; possildy the light will go out of his eyes, he 
will be dear, his limbs will tremble, but he will linger—that you may 
have the pleasure of the sight! 

“All that is positive and certain Avill be behind you, and before you 
a dark uncertainty, a gnawing uneasiness. The derisive silence of 
eternity will mock your poor heart, will play havoc with it. Avoid 
that state, Mary, that distress, that agony—” 

“Please, please, Andrd, don’t.” 

“I have done. You can make your choice.” 

After this there was a long silence, in the semi-darkness; only the 
hectic, excited breathing of sick Mary could he heard. The conversa¬ 
tion had been too much of a strain for her. She tired, her mind was 
agitated, the agitation complicated. Then, gradually, a delicious 
emptying of the mind came on, and she fell asleep, her breathing the 
breathing of an infant. Andrd, who sat motionless, now slowly got up, 
came near Mary, bent down, and gently kissed her on the forehead, yes, 
kissed her with his own cold mouth, whilst she slept. 

* * * # # 

Another evening, some weeks later, rain—the tears of the skies— 
had fallen. Everything in Nature, except those protected by man’s 
constructions, had been washed and cleaned. The green trees wei’e 
greener; not a speck of dust was on them. The atmosphere was clear, 
and in the afternoon one could see the country for miles and miles around, 
—thickly wooded hills looking so fresh. The earth and the verdure were 
smelling their peculiar smells. As the sun was setting its beams were 
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reflected on the films of water on the leaves. The water trickled down 
from the tips of the leaves drop by drop. The western horizon was 
golden but on the other side, behind, murky clouds were gathering and 
darkness was gradually deepening. 

Mary and Andr^ were as usual together. She was standing by the 
window, and Andr6 was sitting in the chair facing the window. Both 
seemed to be in deep thought and there was perfect silence in the room. 
Suddenly a gust of wind blew and a shower of rain came on. Andre got 
up and shut the window. Soon there were streaks of water running 
down the glass panes. 

The silence was, at length, [)rokeu by Mary, as if speaking to herself. 
“And in my past life I could sing, too.” 'riten slightly brightening up 
she began to sing a well-known poem, now so truly and sadly applicable 
to herself: 

“There is a wail in the wind to-night, 

A dirge in the plashing rain. 

That brings old yearnings round my heart, 

Old dreams into my brain, 

As I gaze into the wintry dark 

Through the blurred and blackened jiane: 

Far memories of golden hours 
That will not come again,--- 
Alas! 

That never will come again.” 

As she finished, she was overcome by emotion, uttered one more “alas” 
as if in continuation of the song; dropped her head on her arm on the 
sill, and Andre heard her sobbing faintly. After a while he rose. 

“Out of that despair let us build a grand hope, Mary. After this 
nightmare of life we will awake into a new world of beauty, and Love, 
and Freedom,—the world of twilight elfins. We two shall he there in 
limitless time and space. We will permeate the whole universe.” And 
as he said this an unearthly light shone in his eyes. 

He sat down, but Mary remained standing motionless, her face 
covered. Then suddenly Andre started, came up to Mary, and said 
emphatically, “ I love you, Mary. I love you with all my soul. But it is 
not your kisses or your embraces I want. The velvet of your lips will 
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not last. I only desire that you will not leave me alone in the life to 
come; you will not make that world dark and dreary to me by your 
absence. Tell me, Mary, you will not leave me to wander companion¬ 
less by those flowers and streams; you will be by my side ?” 

Turning towards him and wiping her tears, she answered, “Yes”. 
“You don’t want to live here, brave Mary?” 

“No”. 

Thenceforth there was no improvement in her condition: instead, 
there was deterioration. The daily temperature rose higher; she had no 
appetite; the tint of pink on her cheek disappeared and went back to 
where it had come from. The flower had caught the blight. The doc¬ 
tors were much puzzled by her case; she just did not improve. They 
were at a loss to account for this sudden change for the worse. Little 
did they realise that where there is no will to live the most efficacious 
remedies arc of no avail. 

And then Winter came. Mary’s condition worstened, and the 
end seemed near. One evening she expired, so quietly that she seemed 
to be asleep. It was a dream of youth that melted away after so brief 
a life. 

A few hours before she breated her last, Andre came to her bedside 
and whispered into her ear: 

“ You are going before me. You will wait for me there. Under 
the intense mofjnlight, by the full river, I will meet you. 
Good-bye, Mary. Bide tryst, Mary.” 


THE NEW BIOGRAPHY 

By Mr. P. C. Gupta, M.A. 

“ The history of Mankind is the history of its great men.”— Carlyle. 

The source of biography is the same as that of history, drama or fic¬ 
tion—interest in one’s fellowmen, love of gossip and insatiable curiosity 
about life. A certain sense of form and urge for beauty transmute this 
curiosity into art. Thus the human soul has expressed its quest and 
longings through artistic or literary adventures. 
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The history of Lnglish biography may be traced back to the ancient 
Kuiiic inscriptions which celebrated the lives of heroes and recorded the 
exploits of deceased and legendary warriors. We might trace it to the 
old sagas and epics until it finds literary fruit in Bede’s “ Ecclesiastical 
History ” or Geoffrey of Monmouth. Then we reach the long procession 
of great English biographers—Walton, Johnson, Boswell, Southey, 
Lockhart, Carlyle, Froude, Macaulay. With them the writing of 
biography becomes a conscious and deliberate art. 

Biography is in a sense one of the most diificult of literary forms. 
In poetry or drama the imagination of the artist is untrammelled. He 
is free to take high, soaring flights of song. The biographer has to work 
with certain given materials. He is not free to indulge in dreams of 
beauty. His task may be compared to that of the sculptor or ]mrtrait- 
painter. 1'he model is there before him. He aims to produce a faith¬ 
ful likeness. At the same time he throws over the whole a certain magic 
glamour. The artist is interpreting his subject. Sometimes the ])or- 
trait has no external resemblance with its subject. Lady Haig indig¬ 
nantly repudiated Epstein’s rendering of her husband as a likeness of 
Earl Haig. The artist was interpreting his subject from the inside. 
In a historical novel or play the literary artist has to face sirailar' <ii(fi- 
culties. It is almost impossible to render the rigid material of life plas¬ 
tic for purposes of art. Only the finest imagination achieves it. 

Speaking at Oxford on the “Creation of Character in literature’’ 
Galsworthy said: 

“ The task of a biographer is the clothing of a .skeleton already in 
the cupboard; and speaking from the creative point of view, the pre- 
existence of the skeleton is more than half the battle. The lilierties 
which can be taken with enduring and unmalleable bones, without in¬ 
curring a sort of Egyptian curse, are inconsiderable. A biographer 
may crook a leg, leave out some teeth, or slightly curve the spine, and 
still escape from Nemesis; the main set and structure he must preserve 

or die violently.Having then fetched his skeleton from its cupboard, 

dusted it, and put it into a north light, the biographer will proceed to 
drape, first muscle, tissue and skin, and then such garments as may 
appeal to his aestheticism or sense of decency, not always the same thing. 
From innumerable documents or the absence of them, he will draw his 
clothing conclusions_“ 
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The aim of the biographer is twofold. He must be truthful and in¬ 
teresting. Without the first quality his work is defeated in its primary 
aim. Without the second he would fail to hold his audience. 

Autobiograi)hy, an oifshoot of biography, entails even greater 
difficulties on the part of the artist. “ It is a hard and nice subject for 
a man to write of himself; it grates his own heart to say anything 
of disparagement, and the reader’s ears to hear anything of praise from 
him,” says Cowley. I’here have been some fine autobiographies in the 
past—Benvenuto Cellini’s, Rousseau’s, Gibbon’s—and in modern times 
those of Edmund Gosse or Gandhi or Lady Asquith. 

The great biographer has triumphed over all difficulties. With the 
march of time, art and literature tend to deal more and more with the 
inner life—the drama going on in the world of the spirit and the sub¬ 
conscious. ’I'he external world of deed and action is an infinitesimal 
fragment of a man’s real being. With the progress of psycho-analysis 
and the scientific spirit the art of the biographer has become a most 
fascinating pursuit. He can analyse complexes and probe into motives 
without giving offence. The old maxim “De mortvis nil nisi bonum” 
lies forgotten among the musty volumes of the past. 

Plutarch, the prince of biographers, said some centuries ago : “ Nor 
is it always in the most distinct achievements that man’s virtues or 
vices may be best discerned; but very often an action of small note, a 
short saying or a jest shall distinguish a person’s real character more than 
the greatest sieges or the most important battles. ” 

With modern times the technique of writing biography has been 
perfected. The old biographers got their facts together, marshalled 
them and narrated them with some literary gusto. Their task was 
done. With the modern biographer facts are so much paint and 
paste-board-necessary but not everything. From the paint and 
the daubs gradually emerges the image which had been in the mind of the 
artist all the time. Ludwig “Begins with the concept of a character 
and searches into the archives for what remains at bottom the corrobo¬ 
ration of an intuition.” 

The twentieth century has manifested various signs of a great re¬ 
vival of interest in biography. Lytton Strachey, Andr6 Maurois, and 
Ludwig form a triumvirate unsurpassed in the long career of the bio¬ 
graphy as a literary genre. For sheer brilliance they remind one of the 
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great Renaissance artists—Vinci, Raphael, Michael Angelo—producing 
portraits at-once colourful, striking, massive. The interest in bio¬ 
graphy has invaded the sphere of the drama and the novel. John Drink- 
water has reverted to the Marlowcsque one-man play in his “Abraham 
Lincoln.” Even Shaw has written a biographi(‘al ])lay “Saint Joan” 
singularly free from Shavian irreverence f(jr saints and heroes. Andre’ 
Maurois’ “Ariel” is a vivid and picturesque life of Slielley allied in 
form to fiction. 

It seems impossible to agree with Ward who sums up the achieve¬ 
ment of the modern biography in a i)essimistic vein: 

“Nothing else in j)ost-Wur literature has been so unfortunate as 
tliat luography should have oscillated persistently between 
dullness and vulgar smartness, after Lytton Strachey had 
shown how it could be illumined by a writer who brought to 
biography the gifts of irony, wit, taste and intelligence.” 

The modern age perhaps does not worship heroes. Its attention is 
focussed on the man in the street—his ]>robleins, trials, anxieties. Per¬ 
haps like the eighteenth century we believe that “ the proper study of 
mankind is man.” 

With “Prophets, Priests and Kings” in 1908 and “Pillars of So¬ 
ciety” in 1913 A. G.Gardiner foreshadowed a new manner in luography. 
These little snippets and sketches about eminent iCnglishnien were 
written with a peculiar grace and richness. Their aim is to delight 
ralher than instruct. The old Victorian approadi with prayers and 
fasting, was discarded. Here one found Mr. TJoyd George cheek by 
jowl with Jack Hobbs and Charlie Chaplin. 

lytton Strachey revolutionized the art of biography. In 1918 he 
published “ Eminent Victorians.” Six reprints were called for in seven 
months and the book became the talk of England and America. The 
preface to “ Eminent Victorians ” is the manifesto of the new biography. 
Lytton Strachey regards too much scholarship as a disadvantage. Ruth¬ 
less rejection of unnecessary and familiar material was his method. In 
“Eminent Victorians” he smashed many popular idols. Gordon used 
to drink brandy; Manning was worldly-minded; Dr. Arnold was muddle- 
headed; Florence Nightingale was not “ the lady of the lamp ” enshrined 
in popular imagination, but a woman of indomitable will and purpose. 
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She transformed the Army Medical Service into a wonderful machine, 
where formerly it had been inefficient, slow and unreliable. The deli¬ 
cate, sentimental fairy-being of the popular legends appears in these 
pages as an angel of wrath. 

Some of the great Victorians have come to life again in this book— 
as the Eenaissance men come to life in the portraits of Florentine or 
Venetian artists—like the Doge in that lovely work by Giovanni Bellini 
or the I'udors in the portraits of Holbein. They are no longer abstrac¬ 
tions of mere goodness or virtue. The Victorian pageant passes once 
again before our eyes in its sjdcndour and glory. 

In “Queen Victoria,’’ 1921, Lytton Strachey achieved one of the 
great books of the age. The same mocking irony, rebellious temper, 
romantic imagination, classic sense of style—which were the features of 
“Eminent Victorians’’--appear here, only transformed to a larger 
canvas. Somehow the book is not so much the life of Queen Victoria 
as that of Lord Melbourne, Stocikmar or the Prince Consort. One might 
call it the .second volume of “Eminent Victorians.’’ Full-length por¬ 
traits of these great Victorians done with the same gusto, love for colour 
and detail and the same irreverence for mere virtue. 

The finest of all is Ixird Melbourne—hoary, old sinner and epi¬ 
curean—who in the presence of the young queen turns strangely soft and 
mellow like ripening fruit in the sun. 

Queen Victoria is seen clearly as a woman—with all her womanly 
faults—petulance, obstinacy, desire to have her own way. One still 
admires her, but the admiration is tempered and rational. 

The figures of the mysterious and shadowy Stockmar and his pains¬ 
taking disciple Albert haunt these pages like ghosts. They are pre¬ 
sented with fidelity and abundance of detail; but they only win respect, 
no enthusiasm. They brought to England with them German qualities 
—calm, patience, industry, a consuming conscience—^fine qualities but 
they left England cold. 

Innumerable minor figures—silhouettes—teem through these pages, 
drawn in sharply-defined outlines, at once indelibly stamped on the mind. 

One of the greatest pleasures derived from Lytton Strachey, how¬ 
ever, is the fine jewel-like prose. It has a strange, classic grace and a 
peculiar rich flavour like that of old wine. His sentences seem care¬ 
fully moulded like old Greek statues under the loving hands of the artist. 
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Speaking of Sir Thomas Browne to whom somehow lie seems allied in 
spirit, he says: 

" One would read him floating down the Euphrates, or past the 
shores of Arabia; and it would be pleasant to open the Vvhjar 
Errors in Oonstantinojile, or to get a chapter of the Clmsiiav 
Morals between the paws of a Sphinx. In Kngland the most 
htting background for his strange ornament must surely be 
some habitation consecrated to learning some University 
which still smells of antiquity and has learnt the habit of 
repose. The present writer, at, any rate, can bear witness 
to the splendid echoes of Browne’s .syllables amid learned and 
ancient walls; for he has known, he believes, few happi(‘r 
moments than those in w^hich he has rolled the periods of the 
Hydriotaphia out to the darkness and the nightingales 
through the .studious cloisters of 1’rinity.’' 

“Books and Characters” and “Portraits in Miniature" lill u|) some 
of the crevices and crannies between these works. 


Lytton Strachey made the biography a force in modern literature. 
He explored and utilized the existing material on stale, worn-out 
themes. He breathed new life into lifeless material. J^ytton Strachey 
is one of the many modern writers who died comparatively young, per¬ 
haps their purpose yet unfulfilled. 

Emil Ludwig is the most jirolific of modern biographers. With his 
“ Napoleon ” (published in Berlin, 1925) he attained wide fame. He had 
already brought out “ Bismarck ” in 1911. d'lie appearance in (puck suc¬ 
cession of—Wilhelm, the last of the Kaisers; Cocthe; the Son of Man; 
Djree Titans; Talks with Mussolini; Cenius and Character; Leaders of 
Euro])e—has given rise to a legend that Herr Ludwig maintains a work¬ 
shop of retainers and followers who asseml)le all the facts for liim and 
then the master merely touches them up. 

The modern biographer is continually in quest of new material. 
Since the time of Plutarch the heroes of antiquity and modernity have 
been used. Ludwig’s last venture is a river-biography—the Story of 
the Nile—since the oldest times to now. .He retells the immortal stories 
of Queen Sheba, Gordon’s mission to Khartoum and Kitchener. He 
takes us through the barren deserts, over rugged mountains to the source 
K. (it 
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of the Nile. ITe discourses of the elephant, the crockodile, the gazelle, 
the camel and the tribes of man that infest its banks. So the modern 
biographer is seeking for ever newer and fresher material to satisfy 
his urge. 

Bismarck and Goethe remind one of the nineteenth century. They 
are just struggling to be free of Ihe deadweight of the past. There is 
immense learning and scholarshij) in them, but there is a certain sense 
of oppression, (/haracter is just beginning to emerge from the learned 
details which sometimes threaten to overflow and smother the subject. 

In Napoleon and William TI there is complete mastery over the sub¬ 
ject. The details are suboT'diiiatcd to the general pattern and sometimes 
scattered about with generous abandon. The learning has been chewed, 
digested and more or less cast aside. 

Napoleon is an imiiressionistic and pictorial study. One feels Lud¬ 
wig might have been a great jiainter, dramatist or stage-manager, such 
IS his grasp of chai'acler, situation and sense of the dramatic. Some of 
the scenes in his books are most carefully set; the scene of Napoleon’s 
birth for instance; the war-tents with pictures of old heroes painted on 
them and the drums and the guns in the distance. A worthy stage for a 
great soldier’s life-drama. 

From these outlines gradually emerges, like the butterfly from the 
chrysalis, Napoleon’s colourful portrait. It reminds one of Hardy’s 
■‘Dynasts” in epic breadth and dignity. Clever, brilliant, sensual, 
ambitious, unscrupulous, dazzling—.such is the general impression of 
Naiioleon’s jiersonality in these pages—perilously like a woman in his 
moods and wilfulness and love of display. So the breathless narrative 
moves on from page to page revealing the spirit and soul of this surpris¬ 
ing and fascinating man. 

“Wilhelm Kaiser’ is slightly better, because Imdwig is not so obsess¬ 
ed by the greatne.ss of his subject. Weak, neurotic and noisy—the Kaiser 
—was completely ignored by his war-lords, once the war-machine had 
been set in motion. A pitiful figure who swelled to vast proportions in 
his own imagination and the newspaper readers’—he can no more be 
compared to Napoleon than one of his staff-sergeants! 

It seems to be Herr Ludwig’s ambition to include within his range 
most of the great men of all times. So Jesus, J.eonardo da Vinci, Shakes¬ 
peare, Voltaire, Napoleon, Bismarck, Goethe, Mussolini, Stalin, Lloyd 
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(Jeorge and a host of others pass before our e\cs 
through the ages. 


IS a. gorgeous j)ageant 


Ludwig’s method is to find support from the arehives for Ids intui¬ 
tion. He modestly asserts that he is merely going back to the methods 
and technique of the oldest, ICnroiiean biographer, Plutardi, who says : 
•* I record, not history, but human destiny.” In faidwig the historian 
and the novelist meet. He possesses a rich, historical imagination which 
makes the diama ol the past enact itself in flesh and blood before our 
eyes. His pa.ssage describing the meeting of .Napoleon and the Sphinx 
ill the deseiIs of Lgyiit might have been written by a novelist: 


Bonaparte rides slowly actoss the desert sands to look upon the 
lace of the Sphinx. The eyes of stone and eyes of steel 
meet. Like the Sphinx he knows how to be silent, but we 
can guess his thoughts. 


“Alexander stood here, (’aisar stood here. They lived two thou¬ 
sand years after this image ivas sculptured, as I live two 
thousand years after them. Tnnumerable empires, conse.'rated 
to the Sun, extended around the Nile. Millions obeyed the 
will of one. What the ruler dreamed, was fashioned by his 
slaves with their myriad hands. Everything was po;-;sible 
to him. The king was the son of the gods. All obeyed him 
as the descendant of the original conqueror. Because that 
first conqueror named himself king, and son of the gods, all 
believed him. Here, in the East, it is possible t ) say to 
human beings “I am your god,’’ and all believe. Europe is 
mole-hill.’’ 


Of Ludwig it might be truly said that he lias made biography 
interesting as a fairy-tale. 

Andre’ Maurois has borne a large shaie in making modern biography 
popular. His gifts and contribution are characteristically French. 
Lytton Strachey in his scholarship, brilliance and eynieism had an old- 
world flavour. One could imagine him as a rather naughty Victorian 
Englishman; his spirit was so thoroughly steeped in Victorian lore. 
Reading him seemed like sipping some rare, old wine. Ludwig is 
conscientious and painstaking. He succeeds, because Germans always 
succeed. Besides, somewhere under all that ponderous learning, he hides 
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a hiiHuiii imagiiiatioTi aial a kindly heart. That is why he has not yet 
written any book on HitJer and was so deeply stirred by the publication 
of the new Soviet Constitution. Andr^’ Maurois’ toueli is light, joyous, 
restful and his wit in its flashes rapier-like. Only a Frenchman could 
carry his learning so lightly. 

With “ Ariel ” Maurois l?egins a new tradition in the art of bio- 
giaphy. lie lorgets all the oppressive data about Shelley’s life—dates, 
names, places—all that makes up the joy of a historian’s life and the 
bane of a student’s, it is a simple, channing portrait of Shelley— 
light, graceful, Ariel-likc. 

Divested of his luminous wings and the awe his poetry may inspire 
in a layman, Shelley appears pre-einiiiently as a simple, loveable human 
being. 

The life of Byron is almost in the old tradition—a thoroughly sound 
book. It is heavenly documented and supported by all reliable data. 
There is no danger of anyone going astray. 'I'he character of Byron is 
rendered with insight and imagination and some glimpses of contempo¬ 
rary life are worthy of Lytton Strachey himself. 

“King FMwmrd Vll and Ills Times’’ is a bit sketchy, but more in 
harmony with M. Maurois’ own spirit. The lovable figure of the king, 
the pleasure-seeking, light-hearted court-circles, the troubles of the 
parliament, the spirit of joy abroad—all properly captured and lightly 
set down. 

M. Maurois has written so much about English subjects and is so 
thoroughly steeped in Emglish lore that he has ended by giving us an 
imaginary and idyllic portrait of a characteristically crusty Englishman 
“Colonel Bramble’’—done with deep affection, sympathy and the most 
delicate shade of irony. 

The biography as a literary mode has come to .stay. Every year 
new biographies are pouring from the press. Last year Edith Sitwell 
produced another life of Queen 'Victoria in a vein similar to that of Lytton 
Strachey, only further extended and enlarged. John Buchan brought 
out “The King’s Grace’’ on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee. There is 
that fine, graceful study of Akhar by laiwrence Binyon who knows so 
much about Mughal life and art. 

Of these the most pfiwerful is Philip Guedella’s “Palmerston,” a 
detailed, picturesque and ironical study of a great period and one of its 
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outstanding figures. Tlic spirit of Lylton Straeliey is abroad, toucliing, 
transforming things to gold. 

Innumerable autobiographies too are lieing published every day— 
Idoyd George, Churchill, Margot Asquith, AVells, C.hcsterton, Nehru, 
and a host of others. In this east and west, aie alike. 

There is a fierce desire among these people to diseovei- and .set 
down the truth. I’art of this may be due to the legacy of shattered illu¬ 
sions left by the War. The old Victoj’ian prudery has eom])letely dis 
appeared. The fuss made by the Victorians over I'roude’s Idfe of 
Carlyle seems childish by contrast. 

The methods of the new biographers are imi)ressioiiistic and psy¬ 
chological. Facts are a great help, but they do not ex[)lain completely 
the elusive, human personality. Froude and others have revealed vast, 
unknown regions of the sub-conscious which baffle all facts. 

Their aim is to be pictorial. With imaginations flushed they con¬ 
ceive wonderful figures and images and burning set them down. 

Thus equipped the modern biography sets out full (;areer into the 
future and who can doubt that the future is full of hope? 


THE UNIVERSITY: A RETROSPECT AND A PROSPECT 

By The Hon’ble Mrs. Vmay.a Lakshmi P.andit, 

Minister for Local Self-Goccrnment, II.P. 

The University of Allahabad is celebrating its fiftieth birthday. For 
half a century it has moulded and shaped the destinies of thousands of 
youth of this province. How will it continue its work in the face of the 
forces that shake the world ? 

We are passing today through the troubled waters of transition. 
Flverywhere there is change and a desire for change; a dissatisfaction 
with things as they exist. And in no group is this desire more strong 
than in the student community. After many years of a too placid exis¬ 
tence they are feeling the call of those forces which conspire to upset all 
the standards which they have been taught to regard as right. 
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In the stnrmy skies of Europe Ave see what may be the fate of the 
wide Avorld a short time hence and the picture is not one wliich even the 
most optimistic of us (!an view witli calmness. 

Wai', when it is waged for purposes of material gain, is Jiad enough, 
but when war is waged against ideas it is a catastrophe. It not only de¬ 
vastates countries and ruins homes, it sows the germs of that hate which 
ujH'oots the world. It is this war which theatens us today. That “ no 
nat ion would have another more rich and potent than itself ” is bad 
enough, but it is far worse when no nation Avill tolerate the ideas of any 
Hut itself. With the war-ci-y of ‘ civilization in danger ' the nations arm 
in haste, prepared to destroy the w'orld to save civilization. But for 
whom is it to be saved ? What are we in India to do in the midst of 
this tragic turmoil that engulfs us? 

By pointing out the right path at this time the Universities can 
justify their existence. It is not enough that the University which cele¬ 
brates its jubilee today should have launched ino the w'orld a handful of 
men who, in the business of life, have proved themselves a success. In 
this hour of the world’s peril success cannot be judged in material terms 
—only that man or woman can be called siuscessful who has helped to¬ 
wards the solving of those problems which shake our foundations. At 
this stage of our history we need knight errants in the shining armour 
of undimmed faith. We want men and women who see the vision beauti¬ 
ful and have the courage to translate it into action so that the dream of 
the night may become the reality of the morning. Let the University 
of Allahabad create in the men and women who pass through 
its portals this faith and this desire so that we may be justified in wish¬ 
ing it many happy birthdays full of .service to the youth of the United 
Provinces. 
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THE ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY 

By Mr, C. Y. Chintamani 

My friend Prof. Ainarancitha Jlia has honoured me with a pressinj^ 
invitation to contribute to this special Jubilee Number. For a reason 
which need no longer be stated 1 did not see my way to accept it, but 
the reason having ceased to be I gladly comply. 

My acquaintance with Allahabad University dates back to 1903— 
my first year in this city and these provinces, when the present learned 
and distinguished Prof. Jha was a boy of six. I witnessed the 
Convocation of that year held in Vizianagaram Hall with the Chancellor, 
Sir James La Touche in the (;hair. Sir Ceorge Knox w^as the Vice- 
Chancellor. Not until a little agitation by me succeeded and meetings 
of the Senate were thrown open to the press and the public could I witness 
a meeting of that august Ixtdy. When I could and did 1 came back 
disappointed. Then and for fifteen years thereafter, Sir Sunder Lai 
was the central figure in the University, and at that time another active 
and respected veteran was Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Aditya. Ham 
Jlhattacharya. I got into hot water in 1904 by a criticism more out¬ 
spoken than discreet of the first nominations made to the Senate under 
Imrd Curzon’s Act of that year. The Lieutenant (iOvernor-t'lMncellor 
and I were complete strangers to each other, but. he was all 
wrath against me and he was only appeased })artially by Sir Sunder liUl 
telling him (1) that T came fi'om a province used to free criticism and 
(2) 1 was under 25 years of age. My impression of the Senate for many 
years was that it was a more or less reactionary body. T was elected to tlie 
Senate by the Senate itself in 1920, but befoi'e 1 could attend a single 
meeting as a Fellow I was called to an office the incumbent of which, 
in my opinion, should not take part in the proceedings of the l^niversity. 
And very soon thereafter the Senate itself ceased to be by decisions of 
the Government and the Legislature to whicih 1 was a party mmdi to 
the disgust of the learned editor of this magazine. I hope he has changed 
his opinion, as his revered father and my honoured friend publicly 
•avowed that he had done as the result of both experience and observation. 

From my very first year at Allahabad I was in close and almost 
constant touch with the students. 3’here was not a year during which 
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I had not to address more meetings of students than one in almost every 
college including Muir Central. I was regarded kindly by the students 
of that time and not relegated to the shelf as a back number as T have 
reason to think J am by their successors of today. 

W(‘ cull oxir fat Iters fools, .so wistt we grow, 

(loiilit our wiser sons will call us so. 

Tt has beeti an almost lifelong weakness with me to consider disci])line 
a supreme necessity and insist tliat students must be students first and 
every thing else afterwar'ds : a position that surely cannot be tolerated 
in these days of curious and unprecedented (and still more unwise) 
notions aitd nostrums. Hut if I cannot hope to be popular—nor do I 

aspire to be at the cost of principle and conviction.-I am yet satisfied 

that at best a large body of the students of today is altogether on 
the wrong track and that not a few of them may have to nre in after¬ 
years the consequenies of their precocious and unconsidered patriotism. 
I could wish that they at least considered what today’s applauded leaders 
did when they were students and if they would have attained their high 
position if they had practised what they now preached; also, whether 
they ever gave the same advice to their own sons when the latter were 
at school and college. As an humble yet ardent well-wisher of the 
students—it is immaterial whether they recognise me to be one—I can 
but deplore the facts and tendencies of the present time, and prayer¬ 
fully wish that wisdom may dawn upon them as well as their advisers 
before irretrievable harm will have been done. 

Unlike in the past, Indians themselves dominate the University 
today. This is as it should be. But it should not be forgotten that 
we are still on our trial. I will not say more on the unpopular need of 
discipline except to express a wish that a heavy and special 
responsibility rests on the authorities of universities, colleges and 
schools to inculcate as well as to enforce it. The next most important 
point that calls for emphasis is etticiency. Whatever one might think 
of the prescribed courses, I fear it has to be stated with regret that the 
standard actually attained by the large majority of the alumni of the 
University is less high than it should be, judged by any test of reason 
and looked at from any point of view. This is not right. Uncommonly 
bright graduates there of course are as there were and will be. In utter- 
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ing my criticism I do not overlook their existence, nor do 1 judge by the 
ne er-do-wells in the ranks. I have in mind the large intermediate l)ody, 
and it is my considered opinion that their level is lower than it should 
be. A university has to satisfy the qualitative, not the quantitative 
test. As it is the senior so do I trust that Allahahtid is the premier uni¬ 
versity of the United Provinces ; in my own mind 1 have no doubt it is. 
But the motto should be Excelsior. As I^ord Rosebery said, content¬ 
ment spells decay. The moment a man or an institution is satisfied 
that he or it is all that he or it should be stagnation sets in followed by 
progressive deterioration. Emphatically I am not among the critics 
who affect the belief that high education has been a. failure in India. I do 
not want any check of its further advance. I do not think that too 
many graduates have been produced by our universities, or that there 
are t(X) many of these, or that they are uselessly consuming too much 
money. While T yield to no man or woman in the anxiety to see 
elementary education “ in widest commonalty s 2 >read ” and the facilities 
for tecihnical education extended, I have always been convinced by the 
forcible and indeed unaswerable argument of the great leader Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta—the greatest I have known—that even when 
every man, woman and child may be literate, the progress of the country 
will wholly depend upon the number and quality of its highly educated 
sons and dfiughters. The future of university edm^ation in India is, I 
am constrained to think, not free from peril. While the British section 
of the government have long since ceased to be enthusiastic over it (due 
to narrow political considerations)—whether the motive and whatever the 
reasoning, the speeches of our present Director of Public Instruction 
including the latest confirm my statement of fact—university educa¬ 
tion is now confronted by two new classes of adverse critics—those who 
see in it the cause of middle-class unemployment and others who want 
‘self-supporting’ (!) education. What the Congress Minister of 
Education in the United Provinces thinks he has not obliged an in¬ 
quisitive public by letting it know. Although a member of the bar and 
a politician, he evidently believes that silence is golden while speech is 
of the depreciated white metal. However this may be, whatever he or 
his colleagues may be thinking, it is the duty of all educated 
Indians who continue to believe in the efficacy, the utility, the necessity 
of an increasingly wide diffusion of liberal education to be vigilant in 
P. 62 
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watching and active in tliwarting any attempt at retarding the progress 
of our universities. It is nonsense to say that too much money is being 
spent upon them. 'J'he truth is that not enough is being spent and 
therefore aspiring youngmeii hnd themselves still under the necessity 
of completing their education in foreign countries. The great American 
Ambassador Mr. Choate observed that education was the greatest in¬ 
dustry of the United States. I'ublic oj)inion cannot impress upon the 
Government as well as private philanthropists that a v/ise and liberal 
outlay upon the highest education is the truest national economy. 

T will conclude the.se observations with the heartiest felicitations 
to the Vice-t'hancellor and members of Allahabad University on the 
completion by it of half a century of useful, honourable and distinguish¬ 
ed WDrk, of which it has just leason to be proud. Its first Chancellor 
was the great scholar Hir Alfred Lyall and among his successors was so 
good and great a friend of education as Sir Harcourt Butler. Among 
its Vice-Chancellors was a citizen the like of whom there was not and is 
not another—Sir Sunder Lai. Among its alumni arc the revered 
patriot Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the first man of Hindustan, 
and the great lawyer and statesman. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, quite 
recently honoured by the foremost of the woidd’s universities. At 
this very day the teaching staff of the University includes 
scientists of European repute (one of them an F.B.S.) and scholars of 
whom any learned society may be legitimately proud. The best of 
its students have always enhanced the prestige of the University. May 
our Goddess of I.earning— Saraswati—always shower upon our 

Her choi<‘est ble.ssing.s, and may the votaries of learning Avho 
have chosen it as their alma mater always pray— 

fsTfra ^ ^ ii 
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i lie Allciliabad T./iiivci'sity Atlilotic; Associjitioii its life iii 

1922 when tbe reorfj;anis-c(] University absorbed the Muir ('lentT-a.l CMl- 
lej^e and gave its own name to tiie Atbletic Association of that C/ollege. 
J he new Association inherited tbe jiroperty of its ])redceessor, took over 
its activities and adojited its constitution also, with only slight 
modilieations. 

In the days of tbe Muir College the I’rineijiul was the I’resident of 
the Athletic Association, r.v-offtcio, and a I’rofessor of the College, elect¬ 
ed by the Atbletic C'ouncil, Avas Secretary. 'I’he Athletic C.'ouncil consist¬ 
ed of all the members of the teaching staff and the C/aptains of the 
vaiious games Avhich coinjirised I’ootball, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis and 
(Sports including Cross-Oiuutry racing. The Association had an income 
of about Es. 3000 derived from the Games fee levied from stadents and 
this was supplemented by an additional fee realised from those who played 
Tenuis, d'he play-grounds and 1'ennis lawns Avere maintained by the 
College except that the Association occasionally contributed towards 
the cost of renovation Avhen it was necessary to dig u]) a whole lie d. The 
Central Aviug of the existing Cricket I’avilion had been built in 1912 
Avith funds provided by the Hon’ble Sir Sundar Lai, supplemented by a 
Government grant. 

The transformation of the Muir College Athletic Association into 
the Allahabad University Athletic Association called for little imme¬ 
diate change. The office of President was filled by a member of the 
teaching staff, Dr, J. C. Weir, nominated by the Vice-Chancellor Avho 
himself became Patron of the Association. An annual grant was made 
to the Association out of the Gtarnes fee collected from students part of 
Avhich was diverted to other purpo.ses. The amount of the grant, ini¬ 
tially Es. 3000, has increased since to Es. 5000 a year. 

Meanwhile the athletic life of the University has gone on expanding. 
New play-grounds have been laid out in the compound of the Senate 
House. Basket Ball and Volley Ball have been started as regular games 
and a Gymnasium has been inaugurated to provide Wrestling, Physical 
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exercises and Drill; Rowing and Swimming, Physical exercises in some 
form has been made compulsory for every under-graduate student at the 
University under regulation. The President controls all these activities 
but financial provision is separately made for the Gymnasium group (in¬ 
cluding Rowing and Swimming) with which the other office-bearers of 
the Association have no concern. Whole-time paid instructors employed 
by the University carry on the work of this group. 

In other directions progress has been e(]ually marked. The 1‘avilion 
has been twice extended by the addition of two wings each consisting of 
(•ne big room, with necessary closets, A stadium to accommodate about 
250 spectators is under construction on a site commanding the Running 
Track and the Cricket Lawn where the annual sports are also held. The 
cost of these works has been met partly out of the savings of the Associa¬ 
tion and partly from grants made by the University and the Govern¬ 
ment. For watering the play-grounds the masonry well in the com¬ 
pound of the Muir Central College has been fitted with an electric Pump 
at a cost of Rs. 600 met wholly from the funds of the Association. 

The growth in the numbers of the students and the staff made it 
necessary for the latter to organise themselves separately for purposes 
of recreation and a University Staff Club was started in 1927. With the 
secession of teachers the constitution of the Association underwent a 
change. The former Council which included all teachers who paid the 
athletic fee gave place to an Executive Committee consisting of the office¬ 
bearers of the Association among whom the I’resident, Secretary, Joint- 
Secretary, Treasurer and the Presidents of various games are teachers 
nominated by the President and the Captains and Vice-Captains are 
students. 

The direction of the affairs of the Association under this altered 
constitution devolved largely on the President whose office became one 
of arduous work and heavy responsibility. Dr. Weir, the first Presi¬ 
dent, resigned in 1926 and on his recommendation Pandit Amaranatha 
Jha was nominated President by the Vice-Chancellor. He brought his 
characteristic vigour and enthusiasm to bear on the work of the Associa¬ 
tion and has left a deep impression on the Association. On his resigna¬ 
tion—long held in abeyance at the insistence of the Vice-Chancellor—the 
present President, Mr. G. D. Karwal, was nominated and assumed office 
in August 1937. 
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Mr. K.arwa] s (‘omiection with the Association coincides almost with 
the period of his service. He became Secretary of the Athletic Associa¬ 
tion in 191,6 shortly after his appointment as Professor of the Muir 
Central College. His predecessors, Drs. ]). H. Bhattacliarya and A.l’. 
Sarkar, had held office for S and !2 years respectively but his own tenure of 
it lasted (with a short interruption) till his nomination as President in 
August last. During the years 1926—29 lie gave place to Mr. S. C. Deb, 
Header in English, as Secretary and himself acted as President of Sports 
and Cricket. 

It is matter of some concern that the A.ssociation has not got a record 
of athletic achievement comparable to its progress in other ways. The 
records established are shown below.* Some of our Tennis players have 
achieved eminence as All-India Champions—the most distinguished 
being E. V. Bobb and D. N. Kapoor. But our r-e(!ords in sports are 

*WoKLD, India and Unjveiisity Hecokds 

IJjiixojhiiy 


Eveut 

World Record 


India Uecoiil 

and Mill lie 

it ('cord and 

Niiine. 

loo Yards 

... 9-4 sec. 

9*7 s 

oc. (1934) it.A. 

\ ernieux (Jkaigal) 

10 SIC. (1919) 
Ali .Kabir 

220 Yards 

... 20-0 see. 

22*2 

see. (1930) M. Sin ion (Itcnga!) 

23 see. (1919) 
Ali Kabii' 

140 Yards 

...’ 40*4 sec. 

50*1 

set:. (1927) J. S. 

Hall (Pengfij) 

53*1 ac. (1931) 
B. 1\ Dube 

1 Mile 

... i III. 19-W sec. 

1 in. 

59*2 s(.r. (1931) ( 

1. 1’. Blialhi (I’unjab) 

2in. 3 see. (, 19:..;3) 
B. J*. Dube 

1 Mile 

..., 1 lu. 0*8 sec. 

4 ill. 

31*2 .sec. (1932) 

K. Judge (P. 

4 in. 59*5 see. 


(1934‘ 

120 Yurds Hurdles 11-2 sec.. 15*2 setr. (i‘Kj2) AF. SulDs) (lieii-rali 11. \\ Kcclier 

220 Yurds Hurdles 23 sec. 25-H sec. (1927) Abdul Ihiiiiid (i’iiiijitl).i JO-4 i-oc (1921) 

Ali Kabir 

irigh Jump ... 0 ft. 9A ins. 0 ft. I in. (1932) Dilbngli Singli (ihinjab) 5ft. 9 ins. (192S) 

Nawiib Hiisa,-ii 

Hong Jiimi) ... 20 ft. 2i ins. 22 ft. 10^ (1931) .Nininjan Singh 20fl. Oim. (1919) 

(Lhinjab) Ali Ktibii- 

Hop, Step and 51 ft. 7 ins. 40 ft. 1 ins. (1934) Niranjan Singh 38ft. lins. (1933) 

Jump (1‘unjah) H. V. Kocher 

Pole Vaiilt ...• 14 ft. 42 ina. 11 ft. Hi ins. (1934) Abdul Shafi (Pimjab) 

Shot l'.U ... 67 ft. 1 in. 40 fi. 4i ins. (ISKKl) D. Phillips (N. \V. U.l ar.ft. (19161 

Hammer Throw ... 189 ft. 6i ina. 128 ft. IJ ins. (193.0) A. Drummond W. IT. Dili 

(Punjab) 

Diacus Throw ... 171 ft. 11§ ins. IIC ft. 3? ina. (1931) E. N. Whiter 

(Punjab) 

J«velin Throw ... 242 ft. lOJ ina. 183 ft. 23 ins. (1933) E. N. Whiter 

(Railway) 
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considerably below the Indian records and quite a large proportion of 
them have come down from the days of the Muir College. 

This must be attributed largely to the shortening of the University 
course l)y the separation of Intermediate classes. The undergraduate 
has now only two years of residence at the University and can ill afford 
to spare much time for games. New forms of amusement also claim his 
attention and that healthy rivalry among our Hostels which alone can 
raise the level of games is not gaining strength. 


THE AI.LAHA11AD UNIVEKsSri'Y UNION 

Like most democrath; institutions the Allahabad University Union 
has had a ehe(]uered career from its very inception. Formality 
inaugurated by the then Vice-Chancellor, Sii- Cdaude de la Fosse, on 
August 18, 1923, the Union was one of tho.se organs which were the 
natural outcome of the re-orientation of the University of Allahabad as 
a residential and teaching body. University life would liave remained 
incomplete without such a democratic .society and so the Union was 
started with the objects of (a) affording to its members all the usual 
privileges and amenities of a University Club, {b) holding debates and 
arranging lectures. 

The membership of the Union is compulsory for all the students of 
the University of Allahabad and is open to such members of the staff as 
desire to enter it on payment of subscriptions. There are, however, 
provisions for honorary members, life-members and associates. The 
subscription which was fixed at Rs. 5 per annum has been shared by other 
associations of the University too, e.g., the Athletic Association since 
1925. 

The constitution of the Union, which was originally framed in 
1923, has, since then, undergone various changes. The early records 
of the Union show how the constitution was modelled and remodelled 
repeatedly in order to meet the difficulties that arose with experience, 
until at last it approximated its present form in the year 1927-’28. It 
was in the year 1926-’27 that the Union was suspended for two consecu¬ 
tive terms owing to a constitutional crisis. Since then no such grave 
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constitutional dilliculty has appeared, although the tinkering of the 
(constitution has continued. Even now there is a move a-foot to change 
the method of election of the oHice-l)earers. Tlie oflice-bearers of the 
Union are as follows : (?') The President, {ii) 'Phe Vice-President, 
(m) The Secretary, (f») The Treasure, (r) The Librarian. Of these, 
the latter two are from anmngst the members of the stall" ; the rest are 
directly elected by the members of the Union, while the members of the 
Working (’ommittee are indirectly ele(‘ted through the various hostels 
and delegacy w'ards. Tliere is a Judicial Committee to decide elec¬ 
tion-petitions and constitutional issues, and thcj’e is a Hoard of 
Trustees to look after the capital of the Union and the income thereof. 
The elections of the oflTice-beai'ers of the Union are ladd twk’e a year ; 
formerly there used to lie three terms in an academic year, but in 19311 
an amendment lixing the number of terms at two w’as adopted. 

At present the I'nion has no separate building exclusively its own. 
Till 1927, the Union had only one nxnn at its dispo.sal Inith for the 
Reading-room and ("ommittee meetings. In that year the office and 
Reading-room were transferred to the old Oriental Department build¬ 
ings and since then the two rooms thereof have been used by the 
Union. It has always been felt that the Union should have a hall of 
its owm for the puTpo.scs of debates and lectures and although a reserve 
fund especially to rai.se a building is being maintained, there are no 
very near possibilities of the fulfilment of this want. 

The ITniversity-grant to the Union has shown no tendency towards 
increment. In 1924, the Union got a grant of IPs. 2400 ; in 1925 it 
fell to Rs. 1400 ; the encouraging grant of Rs. 1048 in 1928 was 
followed by a .sudden fall to Rs. 1200 in 1932- 33. There haven’t 
been any more uj)s and downs since then and the amount has remained 
static. The year 1935-’3() saw a huge deficit in the Union finances but 
it w'as made up by the succeeding office-bearers. I he Union has 
occasionally been helped by subscriptions from old members and 
distinguished patrons. 

The chief activity of the Union consists in the organization of 
debates and lectures. Training in parliamentary democracy and 
oratory is the main object of the Union. The debates are generally of 
two kinds :—the prize-debates and the ordinary practice-debates. One 
of the most important items of the Union’s yearly programme is the 
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All-India Convocation Debate which was started in the year 1916. The 
contest is open to all the Universities in India and the Convocation Cup 
is awarded to the best-represented institution. A perusal of previous 
records shows that this Debate has drawn representatives every year 
from such distant places as Calcutta, Bombay, Lahore and Nagpur, 
and thus has not l>een an All-India debate merely in name. Of the 
internal Prize-debates, tlie Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru Inter-Hostel Debat¬ 
ing Contest is probably the oldest. 'I'here is every year an Extempore 
Debating Contest for the Gokhale Medal given to the best individual 
sjieaker. The Moti Lai Nehru Debating Contest, the prizes for which 
are very kindly awarded by Mr. S. P. Sinha of Allahabad, was started 
in 1931. It is ojten only to undergraduates. 'I’wo fresh Debating Con¬ 
tests have been started in 1937. We had the lirst Hindustani Debating 
Contest in the history of the Union on Felmuary 5, 1937, and it is hoped 
that this debate will be a regular feature of the Union, as a trophy has 
been procured for the purpose. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganatha 
Jha has very kindly donated a trophy named after the late Sir John 
Edge, the first Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University, to be award¬ 
ed to the best speaker of every term, as decided on the basis of the results 
of a series of debates to be held during the term. One contest of this 
kind has already taken place. 

Besides these, a number of ordinary debates are also held during 
every term. To some of these, distinguished speakers from outside are 
also invited. In all such debates not only a suitable training is imparted 
to the budding speakers of the University but opportunities are also 
afforded to ’Varsity students to think vigorously over problems of con¬ 
temporary and vital interests. J’he Union has also been .sending its 
representatives to debating contests organized by other Universities 
and it is gratifying to record that they have many a time won laurels 
for the (ilma mater. The Union can proudly claim to have sent out into 
the public life, some really brilliant speakers. 

Every year we have been having some or other distinguished men 
and women to address the members of the Union on topics of interest 
and instruction. Among those who have spoken from the Union plat¬ 
form, there have been such distinguished personages as Dr. Annie 
Besant, Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Tagore, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mr. Bipin 
Chandra Pal, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir T. Vijayaraghavachariar, 
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Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. M. A. Jinnah. In 1929 the Union pre¬ 
sented an address and a purse to Mahatma Gandhi; in 1934-'35, ad¬ 
dresses weie piesented to Dr. Rabindranath 4’agore and R. Rajendra 
Prasad. In 1936, the Union presented an address to Pandit Jawahar¬ 
lal Nehiu, who was also elected its honorai'y member, the other honor- 
ci 1 y member being Dr. (langanatha Jha and Sir T. Vijayaraghava- 
chariar. The same year Sir T. B. Sapru was elected an assochite of 
the Union. 

i he Union has also been celebrating certain imjiortant occasKins, 
e.g., the International Cooperators’ Day and the liirthdays of great 
men. 

Another important feature of the Union is the Reading Retmi 
wliich has liecome an extremely useful and almost indispensalile institu¬ 
tion for the students. They (;an well utilize their leisure duidng 
vacant periods in the Reading Rwmi. It was born with tlie Union in 
1923 and has been usefully serving Union members since then. About 
thirty papers are subscribed to by the Union. 1'here is also a small 
collection of liooks on debating and speech-making. 

In T936-’37, an Essay Competition and a Short Story Competition 
(for which medals were awarded by the Nawab of Bhopal and Mr. 
Hyderi respectively) were also started by the Union. 

Thus, whatever may be said regarding the merits or demerits of 
certain particular sessions of the Union, there can be no two opinions 
as to the indispensability of the Union as a healthy organ of the Uni¬ 
versity-body, During the brief span of fourteen years of its life, it 
has ingratiated itself into the spirit and traditions of the llniversity, 
it has built up its own traditions, and if it has falteied and blundered, 
it has also gained in strength and utility. We have every reason to 
hope that it has a bright future before it. 


P. 63 
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THE ALLAHABAD UNIVEKSITY MU8IC ASSOCIATION 

The Allahabad University Music Association was inaugurated in 
the year 1926 under the presidentship of Dr. Tara Chand. The aims 
and objects of the Association were to propagate music among the 
students of the University. Mr. Kanahiya Lai was the first Secretary 
of the Association. The Association started a Music Class with 17 
students in the 1st year of its existence, and two teachers were appoint¬ 
ed. The clas.ses were held ui)stairs in the Vizianagiam Hall where 
they are still located owng to the lack of a separate building. Next 
year, in 1927, Dr. D. IL Bhattacharya took up the jnesidentship of the 
Association and since then his untiiang efforts foi’ the cause of Music 
have created a revival in the art throughout the length and breadth of 
these provinces. 

During the last 10 years the teaching of Musii- in the University 
has steadily developed and at present there are over 120 students on its 
rolls and 8 teachers. 

Under the auspices of the Music Association the first A. U. 
Music Conference was started in the year 1930 in the Vizianagrara 
Hall during the Christmas holidays. O’he three successive sessions of 
the Conference took place in the same hall. In 1934, the Conference 
was held in the Senate Hall as the Vizianagram Hall, proved to be too 
small for the purpose. The organization of the Allahabad University 
Music Conference by Dr. D. B. Bhattacharya has established a reputa¬ 
tion of its own. In 1935, a joint session of the Sixth Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity and the Seventh All-Tndia Music Conference was held in the Senate 
Hall. The same year, the Association arrived at an understanding 
with the Prayag Sangit Sainiti to hold the (.'onfcrence in alternate 
years. In 1936, the University took up the teaching side of the As¬ 
sociation under its own control and a Department of Music was 
created which has attained a status equal to that of other departments. 
"^Ihe syllabus of Music is a two years’ course of study and the successful 
candidates are awarded a diploma in Music. In 1937, the first batch of 
three students was the recipient of the Diploma in Music from the Uni¬ 
versity. It is intended to open a Senior Diploma (a two years’) course, 
provided funds are forthcoming. 
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OJUEN'I'AL SOCIE'I’Y 

Realisiiif^ the great importance ui’ the classical studies, parti¬ 
cularly of Sanskrit, in every sphere of human existence in India, 
it was found necessary to 0])cn a sejiarate Sanskrit Branch of the Old 
Muir Central College Historical Society. 4'his Branch functioned for 
some time quite well; but later on, it was realised that it would work 
more satisfactorily, if it were separated from the old fold and placed on 
a new footing. Accordingly, at the instance of T’rofessors Dr. 
Ganganatha Jha and M. 11. Nasiri, the new society was inaugurated 
with Dr. Jha as its president on October 21, 191 (i and was named as 
‘ The Muir Central College Oriental Society ’. 

This new Society concerned itself with the classics—Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian, as also wdth the Modern Languages, and not only 
with Sanskrit as before. This newdy constituted Society attracted 
teachers and students from other Departments, such as. Economics, 
History and English, who took active part in the deliberations of the 
Society. 'I'hey read papers of high standard and discussed them. 

Some of the important payicrs read before the Society included— 
“ Vagaries of Oriental reasearch ’ (Dr. Ganganatha Jha), ‘ The Study 
of Sanskrit as an essential factor of Hindu Culture,’ and ‘ Spirit of 
Sanskrit Drama ’ (Professor Shivadhara Pande), ‘ Military 
Organisation in Ancient India’ (Avadesha Prasad Sinha), ‘Persian 
Literature in the Mediaeval Age ’ (Professor M. II. Nasiri), ‘ Mediaeval 
Sanskrit Poetry from unpublished sources ’ (Professor Amaranatha 
Jha), ‘ Punjabi Poetry ’ (Professoi- G. D. Kai wal), ‘ Indian Supersti- 
tins’ (Professor A. C. Mukerji), ‘Terminology of Political Science 
applied to Ancient and Mediaeval India ’ (Mr. now Dr. Beni Prasad). 
Some of these were, later on, published in the Muir Central College 
Magazine. 

Thus, this new Society supplied scope for exchanging views 
between teachers and students of various subjects. Members w'orked 
together with wider outlook and greater vigour. Not only in theory 
but in practice also they found that the inclusion of Modern Languages 
did really add to the life of the Society. In fact, they cannot prosper 
without the aid of the classics which provide the very grounding for the 
gradual growth of the Modern Languages on sounder lines. 
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The Society continued its activities as long as Dr. Jha was here in 
the Muir Central College. But this child of his was yet an infant when 
he was transferred to Benares in 1918, and it dragged on like an uncared- 
for orphan till it came, at last, to a dead pause. 

Fortunately for the Society, Dr. Jha returned to Allahabad as the 
Vice-Chancellor of the reorganised University in 1923. Just after this, 
the Society, at the instance of Professors P. K. Acharya and Nami, was 
revived under the patronage of Dr. Jha. Even then besides the classics. 
Modern Languages were also included in the activities of the Society. 
But this could not continue for long. The modern languages of Hindi 
and Urdu, which w'cre recognised as optional subjects by the University, 
came to have their separate and independent existence. They started 
their own independent Societies and severed their connection with the 
Oriental Society. But it would not be out of place to point out here 
that though they have cut oft’ their relations with the Oriental Society 
and perhaps even may like to get rid of the classics, yet they cannot 
help to neglect them, if they want to do something substantial. Perhaps 
they would have achieved much more substantial results had they liked 
to work along with the classics. 

Unfortunately, the classics, especially Sanskrit, are being neglected 
everywhere in these Provinces. The Government too does not like to 
extend even that much of sympathy which it has done to other modern 
subjects. Christian missionaries all over the Provinces are gradually 
abolishing Sanskrit classes from their institutions. The market value 
naturally has very much fallen down. But this is not a good sign. We 
should not forget that it is the classics alone, especially Sanskrit, which 
(!an rightly boast of preserving the best ancient traditions of the country. 
It alone can lend a helping hand by way of supplying original materials 
to almost all the modern subjects for higher researches, as it has got 
both the educational and cultural value. In fact, at no stage of our 
higher studies can we afford to neglect Sanskrit. And this is the reason 
why it is, even now, being so much honoured and studied in other parts 
of our own country. Even in the Western countries, the study of 
Sanskrit is being encouraged both by the Government and the public. 
But it is simply regrettable that we here should be so idle towards its 
advancement. The fact, however, can hardly be denied that India will 
become too poor in her literary and cultural aspects, in the long run, 
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if no proper care is taken to enhance the cause of classics in the near 
future. The same is the fact with Arabic and Persian also. 

In this respect our Society has been of considerable help. It gives 
an opportunity to all those who do not get any chance to study classics 
directly, but have keen interest in it. Here they can freely meet with 
those who are in direct touch with the classics and can know much 
about their ancient treasures. With this aim in view, the members of 
the Society have been carrying on different functions under its aus})ices. 
They hold debates, essay competitions etc. and read })apers which are 
published in its Bulletin. In brief, it has justified its existence and 
rightly deserves every encouragement from the authorities. 


THE CHEMICAL SOCIETY 

The Allahabad University Chemical Society v/as founded in 1922, 
with Prof. N. R. Dhar, D.Sc., F.I.C., T.E.S., as the President, the late 
Prof. S. C. Deb as Vice-President, and Mr. (now Dr.) P. B. Ganguli 
as the Secretary. Tlie Professor of Chemistry in the local Intermediate 
Colleges were members of the first executive committee of tbi« Society; 
and membership was open to all Intermediate and University 
Chemistry students with a view to popularize the Science. It is grati¬ 
fying to find that since then two other societies have come into exist¬ 
ence, the Chemical Society of the Ewing Christian College, and the 
Science Association of the K. I’. Intermediate College. The excellent 
work that they are doing is a matter of pride to us from whom Ihey 
originated. 

This is the sixteenth year of our Society and during the lengthy 
period of its progress, it has uniformly maintained its original reputa¬ 
tion and traditional excellence. The activities of the Society have 
always aimed at inculcating chemical knowledge amongst its members, 
intended for the furtherance of human culture and happiness and the 
alleviation of human suffering. There have been lectures on popular 
and technical subjects, chemical essay contests, exhibitions, excursions 
to places of chemical interest and also the publication of the Bulletin 
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of the Society at the end of each academic year, containing valuable 
contributions from the members of the Society. 

The following members of the staff have been Presidents of the 
Society : 


Prof. N.li. Dhar, D.Bc., F.I.C., T.E.S. 
Mr. S C. Deb, MSc. 

Mr. K. P. Chatterjee, M.Sc. 

Dr. S. Dutt, M.A., P.R.S., D.Sc. 


1922—1926 

1927—1929 

1930 

1931— 


The Vice-Chancellor of the University has always been the Patron 
of the Society; to him, it has always been indebted for contributions 
towards the cost of publication of the Annual Bulletin. There are two 
essay contests every year—one for undergraduates and another for the 
senior students; prizes are awarded to the best essays in each class as 
decided by a panel of 3 separate judges. The subjects set arc of great 
importance involving very often the most recent developments in 
Chemistry in the realm of human benefaction. 


THE ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY HINDI PARISHAD 

It was in August 1922 that at the suggestion of the then Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir Claude de la Fosse, Mr. Shivadhar Pande founded 
the Unh^ersity Hindi Association with the following aims and 
objectives :— 

(а) to organise lectures, debates, study classes, elocutionary 

contests, etc., in Hindi; 

(б) to promote composition in Hindi prose and poetry; 

(c) to propagate zeal for research in Hindi; and 

(d) to foster love for Hindi literature. 

The first general meeting presided over by Sir Claude de la Fosse, 
was held on 27th October, 1922. Since that time onwards the Parishad 
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has been functioning with due dignity and an efficient standard of 
work and zeal. Ihe Parishad has been organising various debates, 
e.g., the Inter-Hostel Hindi Debate, the Jiiter-University Debate etc. 
From 1922 to 1930 the I’arishad also organised an Intermediate 
College Debate. This has since l)een discontinued. Particular men¬ 
tion must be made in this connection of Mahaniabopadhyaya Pandit 
Ganganatha Jha, ex-Vic'e-Cffiancellor, then ex-officio President of the 
Parishad and Mr. Siya Ram Chatiirvedi, tl)e Secretary of the Parishad 
in 1923-24. It was mainly due to them and their co-workers on the 
executive council of the time that His Highness the Maharaja of 
Benares consented to be the Patron of the Parisliad, and the kind 
support of Raja Munshi Madho J^al, C.S.I.. ol' Benares and Ihija Sir 
Rainpal Singh of Kurisuddouli were obtained as honorary members of 
the Parishad. And it was in t heir regime that the Ra ja Moti (.’hand Cup 
for the Inter-Hostel Debate, the Hari Pada Ghosh Challenge (-up for 
the Intermediate College Dbate and the Mr. Justice Kanhaiya Lai Cup 
for tlie Inter-University Debate were obtained. (Jur sincere gratitude 
to them. 

The next year, /.c., 1924 saw the establishment of the Hindi De- 
jicrtment with Mr. Dhirendra Verma as its teacher. 'Ihe J’arishad was 
handed over to the charge of the department with the Vice-(Jiancellor 
as its ex-officio President. Under the careful guidance of Dr. 
Verma the Parishad extended its scope of activities. Research and 
composition work was much looked after. “ The Parishad Niban- 
dhavali,” published by Messrs. Ram Narain Lai, was compiled. 
Another collection of short stories “Galp-Mrda” was published by 
the Sahitya Bhawan Limited and of late the Pari.shad has brought out 
an authentic and authoritative edition of “ Kavita Ratnakar ’ of the 
poet Sena Pati with Mr. Uma Shankar Shukla, M.A., a zealous 
research worker, as its editor. Special thanks, in this connection, are 
due to Mr. Ram Kumar Verma, M.A., and Mr. Somanath Gupta, M.A., 
Secretaries of the Parishad in 1927-28 and 1928-29 respectively. It 
was in the time of Mr. Verma that most of the essays of the Niban- 
dhavali ” were wmpiled and it was with Mr. Somanath Gupta that the 
first “ Galp-Sammelan ” with Syt. Premchand as its President was 
held for the first time. The Galp-Sammelan continues with us and it 
has come to form a very important feature of our activities. 
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Besides, we liold a grand Kavi-Sammelan annually and we have 
been fortunate enough to receive the kind support of almost all the 
distinguished poets of our language. Mrs. Mahadevi Verma, one of 
the well-known poets of our country, has t)een a member of the Parishad. 

We publish a sort of research magazine called “ Kaumudi ” with 
Mr. Ramkumar Verma, M.A., as its editor. Last year (1936-37) the 
Hindi Sahitya Samiti generally known as the Hindi Club was 
organised with a view to bring together the young amateurs in litera¬ 
ture of the University. The idea of this club originated with Mr. 
IJttam Chandra Sbrivastava, B.A., our Vice-President and within the 
brief period of two years the club has made a mark for itself. Space 
forbids us from entering into details. We have inherited gloi’ious 
traditions from our prede(*essors and we are endeavouring to continue in 
and improve upon them. 

Our treasurer. Dr. Umesh Mishra of the Sanskrit Department, 
succeeded Lala Man Mohan Das, the premier rais of Allahabad, in 
his office in 1924. 


THE ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY MATHKMATICA.L 

ASSOCIATION 

With a view to creating a general interest in Mathematics and 
encouraging original work in the subject, the Allahabad University 
Mathematical Association was started in 1924 with the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University and Dr. Ganesh Prasad, D.Sc., Hardinge Professor 
of Higher Mathematics at the Calcutta University as its patrons and 
Mr. A. C. Banerji as the President. 

Since then the Association has been functioning satisfactorily 
under the chairmanship of Prof. A. C. Banerji, I.E.S., with various 
staff-members and students as office-bearers. The objects of the Associa¬ 
tion at present are:— 

(a) To create a general taste for Mathematics and encourage 
original work. 
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(b) To arrange for diseiissioiis, lectures and reading of papers 

by the students, the members of tlie staff and other persons 
interested in the subject. 

(c) To arrange for such meetings as may lie deemed lielpful in 

providing facilities to tlie students for coming in closer 
contact with the members of the staff. 


Every year lectures of general interest in the subjiH’t are delivered 
by eminent mathematicians and papers are read by students. Essay 
contests are held and medals are awarded for the best essays fi‘om the 
undergraduate and the post-graduate classes res])ectively. 

The Association publishes an annual bulletin consisting of such oi 
the papers read and the lectures delivered at the meetings of the Associa¬ 
tion, as are of sufficient merit and information and are of general 
interest and importance. 

The Executive Committee of the Association consists ol a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, a Sem-etary, an Assistant Secretary, two Memhers 
nominated by the Secretary, and one representative from each 


Mathematics class. 

At present, the Vice-Chancellor o 
Mohd. Sulaiman, Kt., Judge of the Fe< 
the Association. 


f the Ihiivcrsity 
deral t'ourt, arc 


and Sir Shah 
the Patrons of 


ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY L.4W SOCIETY 
The objects of the Society are 

(a) To afford to its members all the usual privileges and amen¬ 

ities of a University Club. 

(b) To hold moot courts and debates, to arrange lectuics 

and to publish a magazine. 

On 81st of August, 1987, Pt. Jawalia-r l.aJ Nehru a 

Law.” 

P. 64 
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Another interesting lecture was given by Babu Sangain Lai Agar- 
wala, M.A., LL.B., Advocate and Vice-Cbancellor of Prayag Mahila 
Vidyapitb, on the 16th September, 1937. Mr. Agarwala, who is the 
author of a scheme of “ Literacy in Six Weeks,” spoke on “ How to 
liquidate adult illiteracy in U.P.” The lecture was well attended and 
proved to be veiy interesting and highly instructive. 

A very interesting debate was held on the 25th of September, 1937, 
the subject being “ that in the opinion of the house a constituent 
assembly based on adult suffrage be forthwith summoned to replace the 
Government of India Act 1935, which is reactionary and does not satisfy 
the aspirations of the Indian people.” 

Sir Syed Wazir Hasan, Kt., was among the speakers. The motion 
was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

Preparations are being made in all earnestness to hold a moot court 
in the Jubilee Week. The “Bhattacharya I’rize Debate,” and two 
lectures by Mr. S. P. Sinha, Advcx‘.ate, and Dr. K. N. Malaviya res¬ 
pectively will be held in the month of November. 

The University I^aw Society has started a “ Chowdhary Memorial 
Fund” to enable them to perpetuate the memory of the late Prof. S. C. 
Chowdhary, who was the founder of our Society: a committee has been 
formed to collect the contributions. 

We are glad to find that the work is progressing satisfactorily. We 
also take the opportunity to appeal the generosity of all the friends, 
admirers and students of the late Mr. Chowdhary, to subscribe 
liberally to this noble cause. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

The Society was practically inaugurated in 1921, but it was known 
as ‘‘ Biological Union ” as, at that time, both Zoology and Botany were 
taught in one department. Later on, in 1934, when separate depart¬ 
ments were created for either, it was found impracticable to carry on the 
functions of the Union jointly. Hence it was decided to split it up into 
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two associations, called the '■ ZooloKical .Society” and the “ Hotany 

Association, respectively. The Socicl.y in its present form, iheretore, 
came into beinj? in 1934. 

The Society has hecn Iieljifu] in creating interest in the study and 
advancement of this great natural philosophy amongst its nienihers 
During the years under report, the following iectures were deliyered hy 
eminent Zoologists of the Province 


1. Dr. Ti. Mirza of Aligarh Muslim University on “ Blood ” and 

“ Size and Weight of Brain.” 

2. Dr. A. B. Misra of Benares Hindu Univer.sity on 

“ Synihiosis. ” 

3. Dr. Bnrch Sclienider of the Agricultural Institute, Alla- 

hahad, on Mcndelism and Cattle Breedinii ” 

1 he following nieinhers of Society also read pa.j)ers on tlic suhjects 
noted against them : 

1. Mr. A. Aziz on “ Ductless Glands.” 

2. Mr. Raja Ram Singh on “Civilisation and Intelligence in 

Animals.” 


3. Mr. Shanti Swamp Gupta on “ Courtship in Animals.” 

4. Mr. Ram Gojial on “ Pathogenic Protozoa.” 

With a view' to promoting closer contact hetween the teachers and the 
taught the Society has been arranging jiicnic's every year to places of 
interest near Allahabad. It went to 1’anda Falls and Ashtbhuj.a in the 
district of Mirzapore and Naini respectively. It has arranged long 
trips also. It went to Puri and Bombay. The members of the Society 
go to those places not for mere enjoyment; they do important work also 
by collecting specimens for the Museum of the Department. At present 
the Society is not able to arrange long trips as the grant from the Univer¬ 
sity, which used to be given previously, has been stopped. But still the 
Society carries on its work from the voluntary nominal subscriptions 
from its members. 

The Society aslo awards scholarships to students. At present two 
scholarships are awarded, every year, to deserving students of the First 
and Second Year Honours classes respectively. 
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liepresentatives of the various classes are members of the Executive 
Committee, which controls the functioning of the Society. 

I'he So(nety is progressisg day by day under the able guidance of 
Dr. D. R. Bhattacharya, our Head of the Department and permanent 
President of the Society. 


THE BOTANY ASSOCIATION 

It wa.s in the year 1921 that the biologists of our University decided 
to start a Biological union. Zoology and Botany were then taught in the 
same building which is now the Zoological laboratory. Activities of 
that unic'ii consisted mainly of lectures by teachers and students of 
Biology and also at times by distinguished outsiders. Once or twice a 
year there was a picnic or other social function. 

It was observed that the majority of science students had a very 
narrow outlook on life, having indeed too limited a knowledge of things 
outside their text-books and lecture notes. The need for creating an 
interest in a more general and wider knowledge of Biology and for 
creating a wider outlook was keenly felt; and it was this idea which led 
to the inauguration of a Biological Union. 

After a time, however it was felt that Botany and Zoology could 
more profitably express themselves and carry on their activities if each 
subje(‘t had its own separate association. A general meeting—the last 
meeting of the Biological Union—was then called at which the proposal 
for a separation was mooted and discussed. In spite of a certain 
amount of opposition from those, who were unwilling that a close and 
friendly cooperation should cease, the proposal was carried and the 
Biological Union was dissolved. 

The first general meeting of members of the staff and the students of 
the Botany Department was held on Monday, 20th August 1934, in the 
Botany Lecture Theatre, under the presidentship of Dr. Mitter, who 
emphasised the need of a separate Botanical Association and the 
members unanimously resolved that ‘ an Association be formed and 
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henceforth called the Botanicnl Association, University of Allnhaluul.' 
All the students and staff jnembei-s were enlisted as ntenibers of the 
Association. No rnenibership fee for the association was charged Vti 
executive committee was formed comprising of the President. Secretary, 
Treasurer and five class reprcsental ives, one from e.-ich class. Dr. Shri 
llanjan was the first president of the Association. 'I’he association made 


a promising start. On 2()th October, 19;M, Ui-of. Amai-anai l.a dha gave 
an instructive conversation relating to his visit to tlie continent of 
Europe. He also referred to the iiosition of giii studenls in the foreign 
Universities. Di. Earn Ivumar feaxena, delivered a lecture on 

30th November, 1934, on ‘ 'J'he presence of extra-nuclear matter in 
cytoplasm and its role. He gave various theories c.f the t'hi.tudriosome 
system and golgi bodies and discussed them exhaustively. On 3()th 
August, 1935, Mr. S. (h Hoy, Deputy Director ol Agidculture, LI. U., 
addressed a crowded meeting on ‘ Plant Breeding,' lie dealt with 
researches carried out at the sugar farm at Uoimbatore and the 
work done in various governmental farms in I'.lh Mr. 1’. R. 
Mehta of our department spoke on ‘ Plant diseases and their 
control ’ on 24tli September, 1935. He desciibed various diseases 
and their causes and suggested methods for their ccntrol. On 
11th November, 1935, Dr. 0. 4’. Kale told us about the reseaI'ches 


carried on by him in France to produce a variety of wheat having .. iarger 
glutiii contents. Dr. Shri Ranjan gave a very interesting talk on ‘Sen¬ 
escence and death.’ He suggested various methods by which death could 
be postponed for a time. He satisfactorily answcied many curious 
questions which were put from amongst the audience. Dr. J. 11. Mitter 
described in a very interesting manner, on 24th August, 193(5, his ex- 
perienees, while on a round the world ,tour. He also de.scrihed the cha¬ 
racteristic customs of the far East, esjiecially a mass vc edding at Shanghai 
which impressed him very much. On 22nd September, 193(5, we heard 
the Jewish version of the Palestine situation fi’om Dr. Fmanual Olevan- 


ger. He called upon us to sympathise with dews, who, being driveji 
away from Germany, are in a very ))itiable })light with no [ilace to settle 
in. At the end of his lecture he aptly answered many ejuestions raised 
by the audience. An illustrated lecture was addressed by Dr. R. K. 
Saxena on the History of the ‘living cell' on 2nd October. Prof. N. 11. 
Hhar delivered a lecture on ‘ New Methods of Crop Production . Mr. R. 
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N. Tan don gave a well illustrated and interesting lecture on “Some 
Friends and l^'oes of the Plant Kingdom” in January 1937. 

It is this kind of work, that the Association has been undertaking 
in an endeavour to broaden the outlook of students and awaken in them 
an interest for general knowledge. We also arrange picnics once or 
twice a year to enjoyable places. Picnics are, alas, often better 
attended and more successful than lectures even though they are 
heavily taxed. 


THE POST-GRAUUATES^ ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 

In order to widen the interests of the students of the Post-Graduate 
classes, and to make it possible for them to enjoy the benefit of listening 
to lectures devoted to English Literature, this association was formed 
in 1936, under the Presidentship of Professor Amaranatha Jha, Head 
of the English Department. It was further hoped that the students, by 
thus coming into contact with one another outside University hours, 
would cultivate a healthy social relationship. 

The Association showed signs of great promise from its very start. 
For this the credit goes to the President and to the first Secretary, Mr. 
V. B. Mathur, who did not rest until they had given the avssociation a 
good start. It was thought right that only the students who had. passed 
out of the graduate stage .should be allowed to voice their opinions on 
the different authors arnl topics they had been taught. Mr. S. K. 
Laghate addressed the Association at its opening by reading out a very 
illuminating pajier on “Shakespeare’s use of Prose.” This was later 
followed by Mr. 11. N. Kao’s paper on “Browning” and Mr. R. S. 
Tandon’s paper on “Shelley.” All the meetings were very well atten¬ 
ded and it redounds to the credit of the speakers that the audience neither 
went to sleep nor yawned in boredom. The last meeting to be held was 
fitly called to bid farewell to the students of the final M.A. class, who 
were to leave the University at the end of the session. This time the stu¬ 
dents of the Previous class entertained their brethren. The ‘ At Home ’ 
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that they gave was a singular success. U was easy to see how far the 
aim of the Association of furthering socialities among its members had 
progressed. On this occasion T)r. Dustoor had been called upon to read 
a paper. He instructed, and in his characteristic manner, amused the 
assembly with a few very good hints on “ the Study of Literature.” And 
as if good things wcie never to end on this particular evening, the Presi¬ 
dent himself got uj) and siiokc to tlie students, 'rhe year Imd seen four 
meetings of the association. More could not be held due to the fact that 
the time at the disposal of the students is heavily engaged by the other 
extra-mural activities with which our University abounds. 

This session cur time will be very limited owing to dubilee 
celebrations, but it is hoped that we shall have a number of ‘ socials ’ 
and meetings at which it is intended to call eminent outsiders and 
we look forward to a glorious year. 


ECONOMICS CONVERSAZIONE 

The “Economics C'ouversazione” is partly a social and partly an 
association for intellectual benefits for the M.A. Einal students in Eco¬ 
nomics. It is of recent origin, having been starte<l only in 1935, at the 
initiation of our })resent Head of the Department, Professor S. K. Rudra. 

It was felt that the formal class-lectures together with the seminers 
were not meeting the increasing needs of a freer and fuller discussion of 
the manifold economic problems and also that the contact between the 
teachers and the students was fading away. Hence in order to achieve 
loth objectives, this association was inaugurated in 1935. 

The Conversazione meets every w(?ek on Thursday afternoon. Papers 
on economic problems are read, either by members of the Conversazione 
(staff or student) or by any distinguished outsiders. This is followed 
by a discussion among the sjieaker and the members of the association. 
Members have evinced keen interest and have greatly profited by these 
meetings. 
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Tea is also provided in every meeting hy the students in turn. To¬ 
wards the en<l of the .session the staff gives an annual dinner to the mem- 
I'ers of the Conversazione in which outsiders are also invited, both from 
the University as well as from the gentry. 

The Head of the Department is the ex-offieio President of the 
(>)nversa/jone. 

The meetings are organized by the Master of Ceremonies who is 
elected from the M.A. Final class. Mr. Sajjan Lai Sah, M.A., LL.B., 
was the first Master of Ceremonies follow'cd by Mr. Krishna Swarup 
Bhatriagar, M.A., in 193()-37. 

I’A'er since the formation of this Cemversazione the Hoad of the De- 
jiartment has been thinking of providing similar opportunities to the 
students of the M .A. Previtais class also, hut only this year a parallel 
association for their benefit has lieen started under the caption of “The 
Busy Bees.” This name has been particidarly given to this association 
because Busy Bees form the sjunhol of the Boyal Statistical Society, 

Ajiart from the memhers, the following have been the principal 
s] leakers: 

Acharya Kri})lani, Mi’s. Vijay Lak.shmi Pandit, Th. Kuldip 
Narain Singh, Dr. Schnieder, Dr. Sam Higginbottom, Sir T. Vijayra- 
ghvacharyar, Dr. N. It. Dhar, Dr. S. K. Dutta, Dr. Ham Manohar 
Lohia and Dr. Z. A. Ahmad. 


ALI.AHABAD UNIVKIISTTY PFIILOSOPHY ASSOCIATION 

After a lapse of some years ‘ The Allahabad University Philosophy 
Association’ was revived last year to ‘create and further interest in 
Philosophy and other allied sciences by arranging lectures, debates, 
essay-competitions and such other functions.’ The inaugural meeting 
was held on the 11th January, 1937, when Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. 
Ganganatha Jha addressed the association. Prof, R. D, Rsinade was 
in the chair. 
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Though the association began its work very late, the following 

interesting lectures were arranged:— 

Mr. N. C. Mukerji delivered a lecture on ‘The Revolt of Youth’. 

Mr. R. N. Vaishnavi gave an interesting discourse on the “Tech¬ 
nique and importance of interview in vocational guidance." 

Shree Sadanand lirahinachfiri tllerr harnest (ieorge Schulze) an 
ex-professor of Ihilosojdiy from (jermany, delivered an illuminating 
speech on ‘ Where East and West can meet ’ before a crowded gathei-ing. 
Dr. Beni Prasad, head of the Politics Department, presided.” 

An essay competition w<as organised for the undergraduate members 
of the association. The subjects for the essays were “Socrates—his 
method and teaching,” and “Concept of substance in modern Philoso¬ 
phy” for the 1st and 2nd year respectively. 

The last function of the session Avas (he Annual Meeting, which was 
a great success. I’lie llon’ble Sir Shah Mohammad Stilaiman addressed 
the Association on this occasion. His speech Avas a brilliant attack on 
the metaphysical implicalions of the Einstienian Physics. Pt. Tqbal 
Narain Gurtu was in the chair. The meeting was followed by n,n ‘At 
Home,’ at which about sixty guests were entertained to sumptuous 
refreshments and a brilliant musi(-al programme. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. J. C. Wahal, and the other memliers of 
the Working Committee to whom we owe a great deal. 


THE GRADUATES’ POLITICAL SCIENCE CTJJB 

Founded in 1931, the Club consists of the teachers and post-gradu¬ 
ate students of the Department. Its meetings are usually preceded by a 
tea. Besides philosophic topics, the club discusses current jiroblems and 
throws out suggestions for their solution. Many distinguished persons 
have from time to time participated in its deliberations. Special men¬ 
tion may be made of a meeting in 1932, which discussed methods of re¬ 
presentation and which was presided over by the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru. Here was first broached the method of double election 
for the depressed classes which formed the basis of the Poona Pact and 
P. 66 
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which was instruiuental in terminating Mahatma Gandhi’s famous fast. 
The gist of the discussions at this meeting was also incorporated in a 
pamphlet by Dr. Kailash Nath Katju and circulated among the members 
of the Unity Conference convened l)y Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

It may be added that the club lias neither a constitution nor any 
regulations. Nothing has occurred so far to disturb the cordiality of 
its proceedings. 


THE I’OLITIOAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 

Founded in 1928, the Association has sought to stimulate disims- 
sion on problems of political philosophy and oi-ganisation on a high 
academic plane. Its membership comprises all the teachers and stu¬ 
dents of the Politics Department, while the Executive Committee con¬ 
sists of the teachers with the Head of the Department as ex-oflicio 
president, a vice-president, secretary and assistant secretary elected at 
the Annual General Meeting and a representative from each of the four 
classes. A number of distinguished teachers and publicists from various 
parts of India and outside have spoken on various subjects under its 
auspices. Essay competitions are also organized for the undergraduate 
members. Incidentally, the Association has been the means of training 
a number of students in organising work. 


FRIDAY CLUB 1932—1937 

On August 22, 1931, a few students and teachers met in the English 
Department. They were drawn together by a common need. They 
had all felt the want of a centre where intellectual earnestness and so¬ 
ciability should form the basis of contact. The ‘ Friday Club ’ was 
founded. Its name was a lucky hit—quite non-committal and just in¬ 
triguing enough. The foundation-members were clear about one thing: 
to ensure its success, it should never be allowed to become unwieldy. It 
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has therefore continued with a very limited membership. This should 
explain its reimtation for exclusiveness—though it isn't a complete 
explanation, for on one occasion, thirteen names were proposed to fill a 
vacancy. No one was elected. Some thought, thirteen was a bad 
number; but the members were only a bit too Jealous of their reputation. 

During the first year of its life, the club had a praise-worthy record 
of activities. When at the close of the session, some of its leading spiriis 
were leaving the University, those who stayed l)ehind promised: “we 
shall he best showing our appreciation of their efforts by ensuring the 
continued existence of the Friday Club.’' 

The promise has not been forgotten, though the first year’s work was 
beyond emulation. During the working terms of the last live years, 
the club has met almost every week. It has given dinners, held jiicnics, 
and entertained visitors. Tt has staged plays and has presented every 
year at least one play selected not because it would “(‘atching,'’ but 
because of its superior artistic excellence. With its limited resources the 
club has also aimed at stage-settings in accordance with the modern 
technique of dramatic production. For the first time in the history of 
the University the Friday Club established the convention of staging 
plays in which students and teachers and ladies have all acted together. 

On the literary side, the members have, besides giving selected read¬ 
ings, read their own compositions,—poems, short stories, essays and 
criticism. The statement of work appended below will indicate the 
range of their interests and activities. But there is no record of the 
rounds of tea served at the club meetings, of the jokes and repartees that 
have been exchanged and of the tingling laughter and merriment. The 
Club has no written constitutions. But it has some traditions which 
it values. The foremost of these is “ clubbability.’’ 

Statement of laterary work done by members of the Friday (!lub, 

1932-1937* 

Aditya Nath dha ; Thomas Trahrrne and the Poetry of (.■hild-f 

hood. 

Bhawani Shankar : W. H. Davies. 

Aditya Nath Jha : The Prose-Epic of a Chimney-Town. 


* The work done in 1931 has been noticed in an article by Mr. 11. C. Dhanapaia. 
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Er. N. Deb : D. H. Lawrence. 

R. N. Deb : T. S. Eliot. 

R. G. Rajwade : The Poetry of Sarojini Naidu. 

K. W. S. Jardine : Modern Painters. 

Mahesh (./hand : Modern Criticism : A Parody. 

Mazhar Aziz : Torn Dntt ; Her Life and Works. 

M. A. Jamil : The Poetry of Iqhal. 

Bhagwat Dayal : The Indian Stnye. 

R. K. Deb ; Four Modern Poets. 

Bhawani Shanker ; The Poetry of John Masefield. 

Aditya Nath Jha : Apollo and Marsyas. 

N. P. Chatterji : .Aylwin. by Theodore Watt.s-Dnnton. 

Lallan Prasad Singh : Modern Hindi Poetry. 

Girijapati Mukherji : J. E. Flecker. 

Girijapati Mukherji : An Es,say. 

Kewal Krishna Mehrotra : On the Malady of the West Through 

Eastern Eyes. 

P. E. Dustoor : On the Study of Literature. 

F. L. Sheldon : The Suave Thief : A Playlet. 

R. N. Deb : Fairy Tales. 

Amaranatba Jha : The Grares of Three English Poets. 

K. K. Das ; Fame. 

Harishwar Dayal : An Essay. 

P. E. Dustoor : Spooner Seed. 

Bhawani Shankar : Robert Bridges. 

R. N. Deb : Blood Money : A Story. 

F. L. Sheldon : Under the Black Robe. 

F. L. Sheldon : Capital Punishment. 

Bhawani Shankar : The Poetry of Rxidyard Kipling. 

Ran jit Ghose : Fountain, by Charles Morgan. 

R. N. Deb : The Art of Amrita Sher-Gill. 
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Jagdish Chaudra Mathur : The Novels of Bhagumti Charan 

Varma. 

R. K. Chatterji : Byron. 

P. E. Dustoor : Rendering Unto George : A Story or a Fact. 

P. E. Dustoor : A Ballade of the New Constitution. 

One-Act Plays acted by the Members of the Friday Club : 
1934-1936. 

The Maker of Brea,ms by Oliphau Down. 

A Night at an Inn by Lord Dunsany. 

The Intruder by Maurice Maeterlinck. 

The Boy Comes Home by A. A. Milne. 

The Rising of the Moon by Taidy Gi-egoiy. 

The Bronze Lady and the Crystal Gentleman by Henri Duvernois. 
Father Noah by Geoffrey Whitworth. 


FRIDAY EVENINGS 
By D. B. Dhanapala 

The top-most towers of the English Department of the Univer¬ 
sity belongs, by right of occupation, to wild pigeons. Under one of 
the lower towers, on a certain Saturday evening in August—to be 
precise, the 22nd—a small company had gathered. 

They sat round, perching themselves anyhow in the golden light of 
a departing day. Reading from the left, as the picture-papers would 
sav, one could observe, among others, Prof. Sidhanta of the Lucknow 
University, Prof. Amaranatha Jha, Messrs S. C. Deb, Bhawani 
Shankar of the Allahabad University, R. N. Deb, Zafarul Ahsan Lan, 
Yogeshwar Mukerji. Amongst them all, Adityanath Jha, with his 
placid smile of the pleased man, was playing the host. 
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The party talked loud and long—^as parties always do. The chaos 
of words poured forth was not perhaps enough to make a world. Yet 
it was enough to make a club. 

lor, as each one spoke out his mind to the evening air, punctuated 
by the cries of pigeons from the top-most towers, little by little, the idea 
of this club, from being an airy nothing, was given a habitation and a 
name. 

In that meeting certain decisions were made. If I may put them 
down in an extremely formal form, they might read thus:— 

1. That the name of the club should l)e THE FRIDAY CLUB and 
it should meet on every Friday. 

2. That the club will read or discuss original literary attempts of 
members as well as published work of recognised writers. 

3. That the club need not necessarily confine itself to the medium 
of English and to English writers. 

4. That the scope of its activities should not be limited to things 
literary but vshould be extended to art as well. 

5. That the membership of the club should be limited to fifteen 
University Graduate-men exclusive of those members of the University 
staff whom the members think it fit to invite to be permanent co-opted 
members. 

6. That each member of the club shall in turn be host of the evening 
at the weekly club meetings and that arrangements for refreshments 
should be made by the Master of Ceremonies. 

7. That D. B. Dhanapala may be permitted to act as the Master 
of Ceremonies for the time being. 

Since that long august Saturday evening, week in week out the club 
has met. What we did in the meetings the Editor of the Friday Club 
Annual describes thus : “ Our main function as a club is to take 

tea together once a week; sometimes, but not with the regularity 
of ordinary institutions, we submit to a few minutes of bore¬ 
dom; always we talk and laugh. Nor do we talk philosophy and 
literature alone; art and history and religion come within our purview: 
and secretly let it be whispered, good-natured scandal is not altogether 
taboo. Cakes and ice-cream; sandesh and samosa; cutlets and cream- 
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rolls and sandwiches: D. H. Lawrence, Lytton Strachey, A. E. Hous- 
man, Edmund Blundcii; poetry and drama and fiction—we thrive on 
varied fare, rich and generous and high-heaped . . . 

Not that we have always been personified gossipy columns of funny 
papers. During the last few months the meml)ers have worked hard. 
It would be idle to give a list of all the work they have done. Not taking 
into consideration mushroom skits and stories and plays and sundry 
poems, the following papers have been read at the (;lub - 

1. “ Thornton Wilder ” by Adityanath Jha. 

2. “ Mark Twain ” by Mahesh Chand. 

3. “ Thomas Hardy ” by R. N. Deb. 

4. “ I>ytton Strachey ” by Mr. G. S. (finineker. 

5. “A. E. Ilousman ” by Mr. Bbawani Shankar. 

6. “ Edmund Hlunden ’’ by Mr. S. C. Deb. 

7. “ The North Indian Stage ’’ by Mr. Bhagwat Dayal. 

8. “ Candida ’’ by R. G. Rajwade. 

In the meanwhile, Kalka Prasad Singh the cartoonist, was far too 
busy with his brush for our liking. And his work is as devastating as 
it is clever. 

On the 15th of Deceml)er we rung down the curtain t-. a very 
delighted audience after the presentation of two plays: “ The Monkey’s 
Paw ” and “ The Land of the Heart’s Desire.’’ Well tap])ed were all 
the talents of all the Members on that occasion. But ;or the work of 
Mahesh Chandra at the light effects, Mrs. Jardine in costumes, R. N. 
Deb in stage-settings and directions, Mr. S. C. Deb in helpfully holding 
the door, Mr. Amaranatha *Iha as the convener of the Invitation and 
Reception Committee, Dr. Bhavanatha Jha as make-up artist, our 
entertainment would have l)ecn an impossibility. Pamela, the fairy- 
child, will always remain with us as the fairy-child who created a new 
world by her very presence. Mr. Adityanatha Jha’s talented acting 
both as player and host on the occasion was very much a])preciated. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jardine were very kind indeed to us in allowing us to turn 
their prim drawing-room into a rehearsal-room. 

Perhaps the most glorious achievement of the Club is the Annual' 
that has been brought out. Chokeful of good things with infinite variety 
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that age shall never stale, it shows we are no mere tea-bibbers and 
scandal-mongers. The Editor needs no thanks for the task he has 
accomplished. Yet, as irony will have it, it is just those who least need 
thanks that deserve it most. 

As Master of t'eremonies, personally I have done my best to do my 
duties, one of which has been that of putting to useful purpose the excess 
of the cigarette supply to the weekly meetings. 1 trust that I have 
done my bit to the very best of iny ability of my already weakening 
lungs. 
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